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THE 


PREFACE. 


Fs fole View of the Editor, in 


the following Sheets, is to exhibig 
à connected Plan of Morality for 
the Inſtrution of the Youth of both Sexes, 
free fron that incoherent Jumble {a re- 
merkable in all Collectio : of this Kind 
which haue bitherto been publiſhes. - The 
Utile Dulci has been conſulted, and Moral» 
ity here appears ſmiling, and free from 
that unpleaſing F ormality with which ſhe is 
zoo often diſouiſed by partial or miſta- 
ken Pedants. — The ſeveral Relations, 
Eaſtern Stories, Dreams, &c. (ſome of 
which are Originals ) will, it is to be hoped, 
recommend it to young Minds, whoſe Atten- 


tion. 
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tions are thereby particular ly engaged, and by 
the Aſſiſtance of which Morality ſteals inſen ſi- 
bly into their good Graces, and makes a more 
laſting Impreſſion: The moſt elegant Writers 
have been conſulted by the Editor; fo that 
the young Reader, by being converſant with 
the following Eſſays, will, at the ſame Time, 
acquire a true Taſte to an Eaſe and Ele- 
gange in his Native Tongue; an Accom- 
nent too much neg ected by the Teachers 
of Youth, who, ſeldom lock on it as au In- 
Provemeni fo abſolutely neceſſury as it really 
is. — And though the Pleaſure and In- 
ftruttion of Youth has been principally con- 
fidered in the following Callectron. it will not 
(it is preſumed ) be urwerthy the Attention 
and Peruſal of thoſe mere ad anced in Years, 
and be in general appro: ed of by be Polite 
and Judicious 1 the Kingdom. 
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. Thoughts on Education, 


BY WAY or 
INTRODUCTION. 


HOUGH EDvcart1on be a Subject that a/mof? ' 
all Authors, of all Ages, have writ upon; yet 
many have attempted it who were Strangers perhaps to 
the moſt extenſive Definition of the WorD : Others 
have laid down very plauſible Rules and Syſtems for it, 
which, upon Experience, have been found impractica- 
ble; while others have obliged the World with ſuch 
valuable and plain Plans, that any thinking Man muſt 
be apt to wonder how they ſhould have been miſſed or 
neglected; yet theſe able Writers have to ignorant and 
undiſcerning Pretenders planned and planned in vain; 
from which it may plainly be inferred, that differ- 
ent Paſſions and Diſpolitions require different Manage- 
ment and Application, to ſo endleſs a Variety, that it is 
merely impoſſible to enumerate Methods for the proper 
Correction of every Enormity in every human Mind, 
or lay down Rules for the beſt Incitements to, and En- 
couragements of Virtue and Science: So that the main 
Point after all their Preſcriptions, muſt center in the 
Tutors or Governeſſes of Schools and Seminaries. 
Much Learning and great Abilities, (though material 
Articles) are not the only Eſſentials ; he who has the 
moſt Learning does not always convey it in the beſt and 
a cleareſt 
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cleareſt Manner to others; ſome cannot or will not be 
at the Pa'ns to find out particular Methods (where ge- 
 netral ones fail) to render what they would communi- 

_cate intelligible to the various Capacities of their Pu- 
pils; nor do Learning and Knowledge away, center 
in the ſame Perſon. Uſeful Knowledge, or what I 
would have comprehended by the Word “ Politeneſa, is 
the grand Mark or Summit of Education we ſhould aim 
at; Learning, as a famous Author has expreſſed him» 
felf, is but the Vehicle that carries us to it. 


A x auſtere or learned Pedant has ſometimes whipped 
Latin, Greek, &c. into a Lad, whoſe very Diſgult to 
it increaſed, perhaps, with the Acquiſition thereof; but 
it is a manifeſt Abſurdity to maintain or imagine that 
any one can be awed into a Love of Learning and Vir- 
tue. A Boy is not at all cured of a Fault who only 
avoid it for Fear of Puniſhment, he muſt be infuenced 
by a Love for Honour and Credit, with a laudable Am- 
bition to purſue them: Any Maſter, who, if himſelf 
a GOOD and DISCERNING Man, will not be much at a 
Loſs how to confirm and ratify him in his Choice, being 
capacitated as a good Man, to communicate to him the 
ſecret Impulſes, the benign Reflections, of his own ho- 
neſt, and, therefore, happy Mind; as a diſcerning Man 
to obſerve and remark to him what i. Havock and 

various 


® To define Politeneſs, we may Ty, it is all moral Virtues in 
% Epitome: It is a Combination of Diſcretion, Civility, Complaiſance 
% and Circumſpection, to pay every one the Reſpr cds they have a Right 
* to demand of us; beſides an exact Knowledge of Decorum, and af 
** what every one owes to his reſp: ive Quality, duly to maintain his 
% Charafter as becomes him: And all this muft be dreſſed and ſet off 
« withan »grecable and inſinuatint Air diffuſed through all our Words 
* and Actions. 
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various Deſolation, Vice and Folly never fail to bring on 
their Votaries, which may be clearly demonſtrated either 
by living Examples, among their Acquaintances, or from 
Books by ſimilar Relations, Allegories, or Eſſays, (ſuch 
as are inſerted in this Collection) applied at proper 
Times on proper Occaſions, judiciouſi; explained and 
wifely inculcated: But an ILL Man, though ever fo 
learned can never be a good Schoolmaſter, it being 
impoſſible he ſhould, with a due Senſibility, deſcribe or 
enforce Impulſes of Goodneſs he does not feel, or de- 
' monſtrate to others with Clearneſs and Impartiality the 
Efedts of thoſe Vices and Follies to which he himſelf 
is fo particularly biaſſed and attached; nay, even the 
very % Precepts and Documents (could a Maſter of 
this Stamp be capable of ſuch) would fail of their due 
Force and Influence from the Mouth of one whoſe own 
Manners and Diſpoſitions are Contradictions to them: 
Therefore a bud Man in the Point of Edification mu# 
miſcarry; and even a gad Man may, ſor as no Man 
ought to be well-bred (if a Man can be well bred) at 
the Expence of Religion and Virtue, fo neither ouglit 
any Man to practiſe them in ſo moroſe or ſurly a Man- 
ner as to deter others from Imitation. I ſhall endea- 
vour to explain myſelf yet more clearly by the u 
following CharaFers, which I ſhall repreſent by the 
Names of Ca N DID us and DExnuxCIvs, 


CanDiDUus is a Man of extenſve Learning, has an 
exact Knowledge of human Nature, a great Experience 
of the World, and of thoſe Differences which reſult from 
Conſtitution, Age, received Opinions, external Fortune, 
Education, Cuitom, and Converſation; manages the 
Tempers of his Pupils with indeſcribable Arifulneſs, ſo 
conſequently can adapt or adireſs his Admonitions or 

"6 In- 
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Inſtructions to the moſt ſalutary Ends, be his Scho- 
lars ever ſo * numerous, or their Diſpoſitions ever fo 
various. 


As to the Dualities of his Mind he is mild, humane, 
_ affable, affectionate, and even invitingly acceſſible, en- 
couraging his Pupils in the Diſplay of aul their /ittle 
Doabts, Queries, and divided Opinions ; teaching them 
at the fame Time t to perfiit in an Opinion, &c. be- 
cauſe they had once avowed it; but to come frank!y into 
Conviction, and would frequently with a condeſcending 
Bow, Smile, &c. thank a Scholar for any little officious 
Services, or intended Obligations; nay, frequently 
apologize, or aſk Pardon, for any Omiſſion, Miſtzke, 
Miſappre henſion or fimilar Modes of Behaviour, ſuch 
as frequently occur among the ef? bred and polite; and 
thus by being treated as Men, they become emulous of being 
ſuch. Familiarities in a Tyrant are obſerved to beget 
Contempt, in him Reſpect and Gratitude; for as he 
has not even a Thoughr that is ambitious, wrong or 
malicious, he never was or can be ſeen by them in a little 
mean or ridiculous Light; but his whole Conduct is the 
living Object of their Imitation. Thus as his Character 
is uniform, his Temper ſerene and fleady, the Influence 


acquired in his School is unlimited: He applauds with 


fo much Pleaſure, and reproves with fo much tender 
Concern and Affection, that they love him as a Parent. 
So conſtantly devout, and fervent in the Duties of Re- 
ligion and Morality, that they reverence him as a Saint, 
and cor/ider him as a Mentor : They are awed by his 


Virtues, 


® By numerous is not meant here many at once, but at various 
Times, as perhaps no Man can, to PericQon, teach more than twelve 
ue fourtecn at a Time. 
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Virtues, not by his Severities; and by a conſtant At- 
tention to his Doctrines, exemplified in his own Life, 
his Pupils frequently acquire © ſuch a Conviction of the 
« Conſciouſneſs of a Deity to 4 their Thoughts, that 
4 every inordinate Wiſh, becomes ſecretly ſuppreſſed by 
{© the moſt ſcrupulous Circumſpection. 


sven is the amiable Candidus, and ſuch the engaging 
and ſucceſsful Methods, be makes uſe of 


% To rear the tender Thought, 
% To teach the young Idea how to ſhoot, 
« To pour the freſh Inftruftion o'er the Mind, 

« To breathe th enliv ning Spirit, and to fix .. 
« The gen'rous Purpoſe in the glowing Breaſt.” 


DExUNCiuUs too is a Man of Learning, but 
not ſo notorious for his Learning as the Oftenta- 
tion of it: Therefore Knowledge he carnot have 
much of, becauſe if he had, he would ſee /o much 
Weakneſs even in the Perſection of human Rea- 
ſon, that he would in Conſequence deſpiſe, not be 
proud of, his own miſerable Pittance: Watching and 
aſſilting the Openings of little Minds, enlarging their 
Idea, fowing the Seeds of Goodne/7, or weeding out 
Enormities, though very eſſential Points, are yet ſuch as 
he is equa/ly ignorant and unconcerned about, wanting 
that neceſſary Diſcernment to deduce the Actions of Men 
to their minuteſt Sources, or to infer Conſequences 
from their Manners or Actions; but his Incapacity ia 
this is not the leaſt Obſtruction to his general Accepta- 
tion, which my wi/ef Readers will, on t Thoughts, 
wonder at; but then let them conſile., that there are 
Hundreds of Parents who can judge of a Lad's Advance- 


ment 
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ment in Sounds, Syllables, Words, or Languages, who 


are utterly incapable of diſcerning the Enlargement of 


his mental Faculties, and their Wonder will ceaſe. I 
have obſerved before, that he is vain and oſtentatious ; 
I ſhould have added paſſionate, pedantic, arrogant, mo- 
roſe, and il|-natured, the natural Produce of a narrow 
and ignorant Mind. As paſſionate, he frequently cppoſes 
Commotion with Commotion: So that his Scholars 
hook upon his Severities as Revenge, or the Gratification 
of his own conteſting Humour, not the neceſſary Cor- 
rection of their Faults. His Paſſion too drives him to 


fuch Lengths as often ſubjects him to unJuc Conceſſions, 


ſo that he deſtroys the Authority and Order of bis 
School by his very Endeavours to preſerve them; in 
ſhort, as h Behaviour in School is exa&#/y the Reverſe 
to that of Candidus, fo are its Effects, for Denuncius is 


as heartily ridiculed and deſpiſed, as the other is reve- 


renced and beloved: While heir Boys, though per- 
haps with the equal Approbation of their ſeveral Pa- 
rents, leave their reſpective Schools with 4 Difference, 
i. e. The Inſtructions and Example of Candidus having 
diſpelled from before-his Pupils the Miſt of Ignorance, 
and enabled them to fee clearly and judge infallibly of 
the Merits and Demerits of Good and Evil, aud of the 
natur al Conſequences thereof, his young Men are thereby 
enabled to guard againſt all Incitements to the vi/zonary 
Pleaſures of guilty Life, and to fleer their Courſe with 
Security and Credit /hraugh the World: Whereas theſe 
of Denuncius not having had their Se ſes and reaſoning 
Faculties exerciſed, or their Judgments cultivated, but 
tyrannized into implicit Obedience, and perhaps into an 
irreparable Meanneſs, Abjectneſs, and Slaviſhneſs of 


Spirit, ſally forth into Action and the wide World 
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# Random, igzorant of the Roads that lead to ru 
Honour or Happineſs, and wnapprized of the latent 
Dangers of Vice and Error till they are perbaps ſur» 
priſed, ſwallowed up, or otherwiſe undone by their Con- 
ſequences. | 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the Reverſeneſs of i5:/e two 
Characters, they are almoſt always wiſcrably confounded 
by the undiſcerning World, who are ever liable to be 
deceived by falſe Appearances. Narrow Reſerve and 
pedantic Moroſeneſs have pofſed for ſound Wiſdom and 
profound Diſcretion ; Inſtructors of Touth have degene- 
rated into the Corrupters and Depravers of it, Autho- 
rity into Tyranny, and Submiſſion into Slavery: Hence 
it is that the moſt deſpicable and worthleſs Pretenders 
have put up for that Veneration «nd Eſteem only due to 
Men of Ability and Worth; and ener Men of Ability 
and Worth have been obliged to ſhare the Contempt due 
to Knaves and Dunces: By this Means the molt /aud- 
able and bonorary Profeſſion in the World, i. e. the In- 
Aructing ot Youth, is eſteemed mean, dependent and ſer- 
vile; and thus in ſar more Inſtances than immediately re- 
late to my Purpoſe, a ice Obſerver may diſcern *©* the 
Bounderies of Diſtinction, between Good and Evil, 
almoſt loſt in the World.” | 


GRAMMATICAL Learning is at preſent, perhaps, 70 
much out of Faſhion, eſpecially among the Ladies. 
Moſt of our Eng/1/þ Grammars are ſo dependent upon the 
Latin, that they appear only Tranſlations of them, in- 
troducing many needleſs Perplexities; as ſuperfluous 
Caſes, Genders, Moods, Tenſes, c. Peculiarities 
which our Language is exempt from: Therefore it 

mult 
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muſt proceed from Ignorance or Parade in any Schook 
maſter to teach, or pretend much Advantage therefrom, 
to a mere Engliſh Scholar; and, it is owing to 7 Ig- 
norance or «nſucce/sſul Pretence, that Engliſh Grammar 
is /o muzh neglected or ſo lightly eſteemed as it is, even 
amongſt Men of Learning, though it is generally al- 
Jowed that Non Ek can ſpeak or write properly who 
are ignorant of Grammar; therefore it becomes neceſ - 
ſary that a Practical Exg/i/b Grammar * ſhould be con- 


ſiſtent with itſelf, and independent of the Latin, except 


in ſuch Articles as are common to both. 


| Non x can ever diſplay their Talents to much Ad- 


vantage, either in Writing or Converſation, unleſs they 


have a Taſte for the Beauty and Propriety of their Mo- 
ther Tongue; and which they can never have, without 
learning it, /o as to know the Nature and Kinds of Words 
with their Connections and Dependencies upon one 
another. That many Women read much and yet not to 
Edification is, chiefly, becauſe they are ignorant of 
theſs Connections and Dependencies, and thereby ly 
Relatives to wrong Antecedents, Verbs to wrong Names, 
particularly when there is a Genitive Caſe between a 
Neminative Word and the Verb, mi/iate Things for 
Perſons and Perſons for Things, and are thereby miſled 
in the Senſe of what they are about to trace, eſpecially 
in circumſtantial Authors, or ſuch as the Generality call 
dark and obſcure Writers, meaning thoſe who by 
Tranſpoſitions, &c. deviate from the general Order 
of the Language: They feel an Entanglement, though 

they 
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they now not what or where, and are equally b/ind to 
the Beauties and Idioms of Language. I could caffly 
exemplify this; but it would be tedious to demonitr te 
it to thoſe who know nothing of Government or Con- 
ſtruction, and needleſs to thoſe who do, and have ever 
W 


Women being thas lefe lame in their Learning, are 
in a great Meaſure incapable of further improving 
themſelves in Spite of a// the Pains that Writers have 
taken, or may take till the Obſtacle be removed: And 
flillto aggravate the Cale, they are mulily put to Sewing oe 
ſimilar Articles, und r the Care of ſome Miſtreſs, who 
is perhaps either utterly incapable of aſſiſting them in 
the Purſuit of Knowleage, or who, from a Crudity of 
Scholars, wants Time to point out or explain to them 
ſuch Places or Subjects in Books as are beſt adapted to 
their ſeveral Wants, or even to direct them in their 
Choice of Books Others there are who have not a 
Book in their Schools, or ſuch only as are zoway ſuit- 
able for Youth. Theſe Impediments are very lamentable, 
eſpecially as they occur in the very Nick of Time a young 
Lady hold be taugit to think, teflect, and form a 
Taſte of Life in. 


I vo not mean to recommend READING at the Ex- 
pence of Sd iN , but would only make a Principle of 
the former. There are ſeveral Governeſſes doubrleſs 
who are very capable of inſtruding young Ladies in both, 
which would form an agreeable Variety, by relaxing or 


THOSE 
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Trees who beve no Taſte for intellectual Amuſe» 
meat will ſcige ypon the next Thing at Hand, be it of 
over ſo light or faotaſtical a Kind. © A Love for Di- 
« verſions, where it has once got Footing, /feals upon 
« Perſons inſenſchly till it engroſſes their whole Time: 
te Tt therefore becomes neceſſary to get the Start of it, 
« and prepoſſeſs them 
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Exerciſes of Bad Engliſh : 


Or, an Eaſy Guide to SyzaxING and Wa irie 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


PROPERLY and CORRECTLY. 


By which any Perſon, of a tolerable Capacity, may, in a hort 
Time, be learned to write ENGL 154 as properly as oN acquainted 
with the Latin, or o her Tongues. The Exerciſes of Bad Engl 
are contrived, aft r the Manner of Clarke's or Bailey's EX mples 
the Latin, to prove our Concord by; which, rhough never made uſe 
of by .ny of our Grammarians before, are found, by Experience, ta 
contribute much more to a ſpeedy and critical ods rs of the Eng- 
liſh Language, than any Thing hitherto preſcribed. 

By £ FISHE R 


(> In this Edition, among other uſeful Articles, is inſerted, an 
ESA on polite Breeding, in which the Rules f Ortbography, - 
Etymology, and Syntax, are = violated and left for the Scholar: to 
correct, deſigned as a finiſÞing Point, to prove them in all and 
1 rammar; and alio as a uſeful Leſſon in the Condutt of 
i ike wiſe 

Max ts for the Ladies, in the Manner of the above Eſſay, re- 
commended, as Topics to enlarge upon, by Way of moral Inſtrue- 
tion, Sc. Price 18. 6 d. neatly bound. | | 
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Lucius and Celadon : 


Or, a DI AIO u E on the Ex1sT- 
ENCE and IMMORTALITY of the 
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in a Manner int II gible o common C-pacities ; and gceaſi na Re- 
flections offered ou the different State of the Sour. during Health, 
Sickne(s, Sleep, &c. Alſo Thou; hts on the Sours of Idiots, Brutes, 
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Pleaſing Inſtructor: 


ENTERTAINING MORALIST. 


On IDtitrENES Ss. 


DLENESS is ſo general a 
Diſtemper. that I cannot but 
imagine a Speculation on this 
Subject will be of univerſal 
Uſe. There is hardly any 
one Perſon without ſome Al- 
lay of it ; and Thouſands be- 
- a ſides myſelf ſpend more Time 
in an idle — whether of two Affairs to be- 
gin firſt, than would have been ſufficient to have 
ended them both. The Occaſion of this ſeems to 
be the Want of ſome neceſſary Employment, to 
put the Spirits in Motion, and awaken them out of 
their Lethargy. If I had leſs Leiſure, I ſhould have 
more; for I ſhould then find my Time diſtinguiſh- 
ed into Portions, ſome for Buſmefs, and others for 
the indulging of Pleaſures: But now one Face of 
Indolence overſpreads the whole, and I have no 
Land-mark to dire& myſelf by. Were one's Time 
a little ſtraitned by Buſineſs, like Water incloſed in 
its Banks, it would _ ſome determined ang 3 
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but unleſs it be put into ſome Channel it has no Cur- 
rent, but becomes « Deluge without either Uſe or 
- Motion. . 

When Scandeberg Prince of Epirus was dead, the 
Turks, who had but too often felt the Force of his 
Arm in the Eattles he had won from them, imagin- 
ed that by wearing a Piece of his Bones near their 
Heart, they ſhould be animated with a Vigour and 
Force like to that which inſpired him when living. 
As I am like to be but of little Uſe whilf I live, I 
am reſolved to do what Good I can after my De- 
ceaſe ; and have accordingly ordered my Bones to 
be diſpoſed of in this Manner for the Good of my 
Countrymen, who are troubled with too exorbitant 
a Degree of Fire. All Fox-hunters, upon wearing 
me, would in a ſhort Time be brought to endure 
their Beds in a Morning, and perhaps even quit 
them with Regret at Ten: Inſtead of hurrying a- 
way to teaſe a poor Animal, and run away from 
their own Thoughts, a Chair or a Chariot would 
be thought the moſt defirable Means of ing 
a Remove from one Place to another. I ſhould be 
a Cure for the unnatural Deſire of Fohn Trott for 
Dancing, and a Specific to leſſen the Inclination 
Mrs Fridget has to Motion, and cauſe her always to 
22 Approbation to the preſent Place ſhe is in. 

fine, no Egyptian Mummy was ever half fo 
uſeful in Phyſic, as I ſhould be to theſe feveriſh 
Conſtitutions, to repreſs the violent Sallies of Youth, 
and give each Action its proper Weight and Re- 


I can ftifle any violent Inclination, and oppoſe a 
Torrent of Anger, or the Solicitations of Revenge, 
with Succeſs. But Indolence is a Stream which flows 
flowly on, but yet undermines the Foundation of 
every Virtue. A Vice of a more lively Nature were 
a more defirable Tyrant than — Corn 
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which gives a Tincture of its Nature to every Action 
of ones Life, It were as little Hazard to be toft in 
a Storm, as to lie thus perpetually becalmed : And 
it is to no Purpoſe to have within one the Sceds of a 
Thouſand good Qualities, if we want the Vigour 
and Reſolution neceſſary for the exerting them. 
Death brings all Perſons back to an Equality ; and 
this Image of it. this Slumber of the Mind, Teaves 

no Difference between thc greateſt Genius and the 
mo Underſtanding: A Faculty of doing Things 
remarkably Praiſe - worthy thus concealed, is of no 
more Uſe to the Owner, than a Heap of Gold to 
the Man who dares not uſe it. 

To-morrow is ſtill the fatal Time when all is to 
be rect fied: Tomorrow comes, it goes and ftill 
I pleaſe my ſelf with OI, whilſt I loſe the 
Reality ; unmindful the preſent Time alone is 
ours, the future is yet unborn, and the paſt is dead, 
and can only live (as Parents in their Children) in the 
Actions it has produced. 

The Time we live ought not to be computed by 
the Number of Years, but by the Uſe which has been 
made of it ; thus it is not the Extentof Ground, but 
the yearly Rent which gives the Valueto the Eftate. 
Wretched and thoughtleſs Creatures, in the only 
Place where Covetouſneſs were a Virtue we turn 
Prodigals! Nothing lies upon our Hands with ſuch 

ineſs, nor has there been ſo many Devices for 

any one Thing, as to make it ſlide away impercepti- 
bly and to no Purpoſe. A Shilling ſhall be hoarued 
up with Care, whilft chat which is above the Price 
of an Eſtate, is flung away with Diſregard and 
Contempt. There is nothing now-a-days fo much 
avoided, as a ſolicitous Improvement of every Part 
of Time ; it is a Report muſt be ſhunned as one 
tenders the Name of a Wit and a fine Genius, and 
as one fears the — — of a — 
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Plodder : But notwithſtanding this, the greateſt 


Wits any Age has produced thought far otherwiſe ; 


for who can think either Socrates or Demoſthenes loſt 
any Reputation, by their continual Pains both in 
overcoming the Defects and improving the Gifts of 
Nature. All are acquainted with the Labour and 
Aſſiduity with which Tally acquired his Eloquence. 
Seneca in his Letters to Lucelius aſſures him, there 
was not a Day in which he did not either write 
ſomething, or read and epitomize ſome good Au- 
thor ; and I remember Pliny in one of his Letters, 
where he gives an Account of the various Methods 
he uſed to fill up every Vacancy of Time, after ſe- 
veral Employments which he enumerates ; ſome- 
times, fays he, | hunt ; but even then I carry with 
me a Pocket-book, that whilſt my Servants are bu- 
fied in diſpoſing of the Nets and other Matters, I 
may be employed in ſomething that may be uſeful to 


me in my Studies; and that it I miſs of my Game, 1 


may at the leaſt bring home ſome of my own Thoughts 
with me, and not have the Mortification of having 
caught nothing all Uay. 

Thus, Sir, you ſee how many Examples I recal to 
Mind, and what Arguments I uſe with my ſelf, to 
regain my Liberty: But as I am afraid it is no ordi- 
nary Perſuaſion that will be of Service, I ſhall expect 
your Thoughts on this Subject, with the greateſt 
Impatience, eſpecially fince the Good will not be 
confhned to me alone, but will be of univerſal Cle. 
For there is no Hopes of Amendment where Men 
are pleaſed with their Ruin, and whilſt they think 
Lazineſs is a deſirable Character: Whether it be that 


they like the State itſelf, or that they think it gives 


them a new Luſtre when they do exert themſelves, 
ſeemingly to be able to do that without Labour and 
Application, which others attain to but with the 
greateſt Diligence. | 
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On ſpending I 1 Mm x. 

WE all of us complain of the Shortneſs of Time, 

ſaith Seneca, and yet have much more than 
we know what to do with. Our Lives, ſays he, 
are ſpent either in doing nothing at all, or in doing no- 
thing to the Purpoſe,or indoing nothing that we ought 
to do: We are always complaining our Days are few, 
and acting as — there would be no End of 
them. That noble Philoſopher has deſcribed our 
Inconſiſtency with ourſelves in this Particular, by all 
thoſe various Turns of Expreſſion and Thought 
which are peculiar to his Writings. 

I often confider Mankind as wholly inconſiſtent 
with itſelf in a Point that bears ſome Aſſinity to the 
former. Though we ſeem grieved at the Shortneſs 
of Life, in general, we are wiſhing every Period of 
it at an end. The Minor longs to be at Age, then 
to be a Man of Bufineſs, then to make up an Eſtate, 
then to arrive at Honours, then to retire. I bus al- 
though the whole of Life is allowcd by every one to 
be ſhort, the ſeveral. Diviſions of it appear long and 
tedious. We are forlengthening our Span in gene- 
ral, but would fain contract the Parts of which it is 
compoſed. The Uſurer would be very well ſatisfied 
to have all the Time annihilated that lies between 
the preſent Moment and next Quarter Day. I he 
Politician would be contented to loſe three Years in 
his Life, could he place I hings in the Poſture which 
he fancies they will ſtand in after ſuch a Revolution 
of Time, The Lover would be glad to ſtrike out 
of his Exiſtence all the Moments that are to paſs a- 
way before the happy Meeting. Thus, as faſt as 
our Time runs, we ſhould be very glad in moſt 
Parts of our Lives that it ran much faſter than it 
does. Several Hours of the Day hang upon our 
Hands, nay we wiſh away whole Years ; and tra- 
vel through Time as throu h a Country filled with 

A 3 many 
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many wild and empty Waſtes, which we would fain 
hurry over, that we may arrive at thoſe ſeveral lit- 
tle Settlements or imaginary Points of Reſt which 
are diſperſed up and down in it. 

If we divide the Life of moſt Men into twenty 
Parts, we ſhall find that at leaſt nineteen of them are 
meer Gaps and Chaſms, which are neither filled 
with Pleaſure nor Buſineſs. I do not however in- 
clude in this Calculation the Life of thoſe Men who 
are in a perpetual Hurry of Affairs, but of thoſe on- 
ly who are not always engaged in Scenes of Action; 
and I hope I ſhall not do an unacceptable P iece of 
Service to theſe Perſons, if I point out to them cer- 
tain Methods for the filling up their empty Spaces 
of Life. The Methods I ſhall propoſe to them are 
as follow, 

The firſt is the Exerciſe of Virtue, in the moſt 
general Acceptation of the Word. That particular 
Scheme which comprehends the ſocial Virtues, may 
give Employment to the moſt induſtrious "Temper, 
and find a Man Buſineſs more than the moſt ac- 
tive Station of Liſe. To adviſe the Ignorant, re- 
lieve the Needy, comfort the Afflicted, are Duties 
that fall in our Way almoſt eyery Day of our Lives. 
A Man has frequent Opportunities of mitigating the 
Fierceneſs of a Party; of doing Juſtice to the Cha- 
racter of a deſerving Man; of ſoftening the Envious, 
quieting the Angry, and rectifying the Prejudiced ; 
which are all of them Employments ſuited to a rea- 
ſonable Nature, and bring great Satisfaction to the 
Perſon who can buſy himſelf in them with Di- 
ſcretion. 

There is another kind of Virtue that may find 
Employment for thoſe retired Hours in which 'we 
are altogether leſt to ourſelves, and deſtitute of Com- 
pany and Converſation; I mean that Intercourſe 
and Communication which every reaſonable Crea- 
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ture ought to maintain with the great Author of bis 
Being. The Man who lives under an habitual 
Senſe of the Divine Preſence keeps up a perpetual 
Chearfulneſs of Temper, and enjoys every Moment 
the Satisfaction of thinking himſelf in Company with 
his deareſt and beſt of Friends. The Time never 
lies heavy upon him : It is impoſſible for him to be 
alone. His Thoughts and Paſſions are the moſt bu- 
fied at ſuch Hours when thoſe of other Men are the 


. moſt unactive. He no ſooner ſteps out of the World 


but his Heart burns with Devotion, ſwells with Hope, 
and triumphs in the Conſciouſneſs of that Preſence 
which every where ſurrounds him ; or, on the con- 
trary, pours out its Fears, its Sorrows, its Appre- 
henſions, to the great Supporter of its Exiſtence, 

I have here only conſidered the Neceſſity of a 
Man's being virtuous, that he may have ſomething 
todo; but if we conſider further, that the Exer- 
Ciſe of Virtue is not only an Amuſement for the Time 
it laſts, but that its Influence extends to thoſe Parts 
of our Exiſtence which lie beyond the Grave, and 
that our whole Eternity is to take its Colour from. 
thoſe Hours which we here employ in Virtue or in 
Vice, the Argument redoubles upon us, for putting 
in Practice this Method of paſſing away our Time. 

When a Man has but a little Stock to improve, 
and has Opportunities of turning it all to good Ac- 
count, what ſhall we think of him if he ſuffers nine- 
teen Parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs e- 
ven the twentieth to his Ruin or Heaters? But 
becauſe the Mind cannot be always in its Fervours, 
nor ſtrained up to a Pitch of Virtue, it is neceffary 


to find out proper Employments for it in its Relaxa- 


The next Method therefore that I would propoſe 
to fill up our Time, ſhould be uſeful and innocent 
Diverſions, I muſt confeſs I think it is —_ 
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fonable Creatures to be altogether converſantin ſuch 
Diverſions as are merely innocent, and have nothing 
elſe to recommend them, but that there is no Hurt in 
them. Whether any kind of Gaming has even thus. 
much to ſay for itſelf, I ſhall not determine; but [ 
think it is very wonderful to ſee Perſons of the beſt 
Senſe paſſing away a dozen Hours together in ſhuf- 
fling and dividinga Pack of Cards, with no other Con- 
verſation but what is made up of a few Game Phraſes, 
and no other Ideas but thoſe of black or red Spots ran- 
together in different Figures, Would not a 
an laugh to hear any one of this Species complain- 
ing that Life is ſhort ? 

The Stage might be made a perpetual Source of 
the moſt noble and uſeful Entertainments, were it 
under proper Regulations. 

But the Mind never unbends itſelf fo agreeably 
as in the Converſation of a we'l-choſen Friend. 
There is indeed no Bleſſing of Life that is any Way 
comparable to the Enjoyment of a diſcicet and vir- 
tuous Friend. It eaſes and unloads the Mind, clears. 
and improves the Underſtanding, engenders I hought 
and Knowledge, animates Virtue and good Reſolu- 
tions, ſooths and allays the Paſſions, and finds Em- 
ployment for moſt of the vacant Hours of Life. 

Next to ſuch an Intimacy with a particular Per- 
ſon, one would endeavour after a more general Con- 
verſation with ſuch as are capable of edifying and en- 
tertaining thoſe with whom they converſe, which: 
are Qualities that ſeldom go aſunder. 

There are many other uſeful Amuſements of 
Life, which one would endeavour to multiply, that 
one might on all Occaſions have Recourſe ro ſome- 
thing rather than ſuffer the Mind to lic idle, or run 
adriſt with any Paſſion that chances to riſe in it, 

A Man that has a Tafte in Mulic, Painting, or 
Architecture, is like one that has another — 
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when compared with ſucn as have no Reliſh of thoſe 
Arts. The Floriſt, the Planter, the Gardiner, the 
Huſbandman, when they are only as Accompliſh- 
ments to the Man of Fortune, are great Reliets to a 
Country Life, and many Ways uſeful to thuſe who 
are poſſeſſed of them. 


On the ſame SUBJECT. 


HE human Species only, to the the great Re- 
proach of our Natures, are filled with Com- 
plaints, that the Day hangs heavy on them, that they 
do not know what to do with themſelves, that they 
are at a Loſs how to paſs away their Time, with 
many of the like ſhameful Murmurs, which we often 
find in the Mouth of thoſe who are ſtiled reaſonable 
Beings. How monſtrous are ſuch Expreſſions among 
Creatures, who have the Labours of the Mind, as 
well as thoſe of the Body, to furniſh them with pro- 


per Employments ; who, beſides the Buſineſs of 


their proper Callings and Profeſſions, can apply 
themſelves to the Duties of Religion, to Meditation, 
to the reading of uſeful Books, and to Diſcourſe ; in 
a Word, who may exerciſe themſelves in the un- 
bounded Purſuits of Knowledge and Virtue, and e- 
very Hour of their Lives make themſelves wiſer or 
better than they were before. 

After having been taken up for ſome Time in this 
Courſe of I hought, I diverted myſelf with a Book 
according to my ufual Cuſtom, in order to unbend 
my Mind before | went to Sleep. Ihe Book I made 
uſe of on this Occaſion was Lucian, where I amuſed 
my Thoughts for about an Hour among the Dia- 
logues of the Dead, which in all Probability produ- 
ced the following Dream. 

1 was conveyed, methought, into the n 

of 
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of the Infernal Regions, where I ſaw Rhadaman- 
thus, one of the Judges of the Dead, ſeated in his 
Tribunal. On his Lett Hand ſtood the Keeper of 
Erebus, on his Right Hand the Keeper of El/y/rum. 
I was told he fat upon Women that Day, there being 
ſeveral of the Sex lately arrived, who had not yet their 
Manftuns affigned them. I was ſurpriſed to hear 
him aſk every one of them the fame Queſtion, what 
they had been doing? Upon this Queſtion being pro- 
poſed to the whole Aſſembly they ſtared one upon 
another, as not knowing what to anſwer. He then 
interrogated each of them ſeparately. Madam, 
ſays he, to the firſt of them, you have been upon 
the Earth abuut fifty Years: What have you been 
doing there all this while? Doing, fays ſhe, really 
I do not know what | have been doing: I defire I 
may have Time given me to recollect, After about 
halt an Hour's Pauſe ſhe told him, that ſhe had been 
playing at Crimp; upon which Rhadamanthus beck- 
oned to the Keeper on his Left Hand, to take her 
into Cuſtod!. And you, Madam, fays the Judge, 
that look with ſuch a ſoft and languiſhing Air; I 
think you ſet cut for this Place in your nine and 
twentieth Year, what have you been doing all this 
while? I had a great deal of Buſineſs on my Hands, 
ſays ſhe, being taken up the firſt twelve Vears of my 
Life, in drefling a jointed Baby, and all the remain- 
ing Part of it ia reading Plays and Romances. Very 
well, fays he, you have employed your Time to 
good Purpoſe. Away with her. The next was a 
plain Country Woman: Well Miſtreſs, ſays Rha- 
damanthus, and v hat have you been doing ? If it 
pleaſe your Worſhip, ſays ſhe, I did not live quite 
forty Years ; and in that Time brought my Huſ- 
band feven Daughters, made him nine thouſand 
Cheeſes, and left my eldeſt Girl with him, to look 
after bis Houſe in my Abſence, and who I may ven- 
ture 
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ture to ſay is as a Houſewife as any in the 
Country. Rhadamanthus (miled at the Simplicity 
of the good Woman, and ordered the Keeper of 
Elyfium to take her into his Care. And you, fair 
Lady, ſays he, what have you been doing theſe five 
and thirty Years ? I have been doing no Hurt, I aſ- 
ſure you, Sir, faid ſhe. That is well, ſays he; but what 
Good have you been doing? The Lady was in great 
Confuſion at this Queſtion, and not knowing what 
to anſwer, the two Keepers leaped out to ſeize her 
at the ſame Time; the one took her by the Hand 
to convey her to Eiy/tum, the other caught hold of 
her to carry her away to Erebus. But Rhadaman- 
thus obſerving an ingenious Modeſty in her Coun- 
tenance and Behaviour, bid them both let her looſe, 
and ſet her afide for a Re-examination when he was 
more at Leiſure. An old Woman, of a proud and 
ſour Look, preſented ber ſelf next at the Bar, and 
being aſked what ſhe had been doing? Truly, fays 
ſhe, I lived threeſcore and ten Years in a very wick- 
ed World, and was ſo angry at the Behaviour of a 
Parcel of young Flirts, that I paſt moſt of my laſt 
Years in condemning the Follies of the Times; I 
was every Day blaming the filly Conduct of Peo- 
ple about me, in order to deter thoſe I converſed 
with from falling into the like Errors and Miſcar- 
riages. Very well, ſays Rhadamanthus, but did you 
keep the ſame watchful Eye over your own Actions? 
Why truly, ſays ſhe, I was fo taken up with pub- 
liſhing the Faults of others, that I had no Time to 
conſider my own. Madam, ſays Rhadamanthus, 
be pleaſed to file off to the. Left, and make Room 
for the venerable Matron that ſtands behind you. 
Old Gentlewoman, ſays he, I think you are four- 
ſcore? You have heard the Queſtion, what have 
you been doing ſo long in the World ? Ah, Sir! 
ſays ſhe, I have been doing what I ſhould oo hoon 
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done; but I had made a firm Reſolution to have 
changed my Life, if I had not been ſnatched off by 
an untimely End. Madam, ſays he, you will pleaſe 
to ſollo your Leader; and ſpying another of the 
ſame Age, interrogated her in the ſame Form. To 
which the Matton replyed, I have been the Wife of 
a Huſband who was as dear to me in his old Age as in 
his Youth. I have been a Mother, and very happy 
in my Children, whom I endeavoured to bring u 
in every Thing that is good, My eldeſt Son is bien 
dy the Poor, and beloved by every one that knows 
him. I lived within my own Family, and left it 
much more wealthy than I found it. Radaman- 
thus, who knew the Value of the old Lady, ſmiled 
upon her in ſuch a Manner, that the Keeper of E!y- 
ſium, who knew his Office, reached out his Hand to 
her. He no ſooner touched her but her Wrinkles 
vaniſned, her Eyes ſparkled, her Cheeks glowed 
with Bluſhes, and {he appeared in full Beauty, A 
young Woman obſerving that this Officer, who con- 
ducted the Happy to Eyſium, was ſo great a Beau- 
tifier, longed to be in his Hands, ſo that preſſing 
through the Croud, ſhe was the next that appcared 
at the Bar. And being aſked what ſhe had been 
doing the five and twenty Years that ſhe had paſt 
in the World, I have endeavoured, ſays ſhe ever 
ſince I came to Years, of Diſcretion, to make myſelf 
Lovely and gain Admirers, In order to it I paſt my 
Time in bottling up May Dew, inventing white 
Waſhes, mixing Colours, cutting out Patches, con- 
ſulting my Glaſs, ſuiting my Complexion, tearing off 
my Tucker, finking my Stays. — Rhadamanthu:r. 
without hearing her out, gave the Sign to take her 
off. Upon the Approach of the Keeper of Erebus 
her Colour faded, her Face was puckered up with 
Wrinkles, and her whole Perſon loſt in Deformity. 
I was then ſurpriſed with adiſtant Sound of a whole 
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Troop of Females that came forward laughing, ſing- 
ing and dancing. I was very deſirous to know the 
Reception they would meet with, and withal was 
very apprehenſive that Rhadamanthus would ſpoil 
their Mirth : But at their nearer Approach the Noiſe 
grew ſo very great that it awakened me. 

I lay ſome Time, reflecting in myſelf on the Odd- 
neſs of this Dream, and could not forbear aſking my 
own Heart, what [ was doing? I anſwered myſelf, 
that I was writing Guardians. If my Readers make 
as good a Uſe of this Work as I defign they ſhould, 
I hope it will never be imputed to me as a Work 
that is vain and unprofitable. | 

I ſhall conclude with recommending to them the 
ſame ſhort Self Examination. If every one of them 
frequently lays his Hand upon his Heart, and con- 
fiders what he is doing, it will check him in all the 
idle, or what is worſe, the vicious Mcments of Life, 
lift up his Mind when it is running on in a Series of 
indifferent Actions, and encourage him when he is 
engaged in thoſe which are virtuous and laudable. 
In a Word, it will very much alleviate that Guile 
which the beſt of Men have Reaſon to acknowledge 
in their daily Confeſſions, of leaving undone theſe 
Things which they ought to have done, and of doing 
thoſe Things which they ought not to have done. 


— 


The Practice of Vis Tu recommended. 


Wien Hercules, ſays the divine Prodicus, was in 
that Part of his Youth, in which it was natu- 
ral for him to conſider what Courſe of Life he ought 
to purſue, he one Day retired into a Deſart, where 
the Silence and Solitude of the Place very much fa- 
voured his Meditations. As he was muſing on his 
preſent Condition, and "= much perplexed in _ 
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ſelf on the State of Life he ſhould chuſe, he faw 
two Women of a larger Stature than ordinary ap- 
proaching towards him. One of them had a very 

notable Air and graceful Deportment ; her Beau- 
ty was natural and eaſy ; her Perſon clean and un- 
ſpotted ; her Eyes caſt towards the Ground with an 
agreeable Reſerve ; her Motion and Behaviour full 
of Modeſty ; and her Rayment as white as Snow. 


The other had a great deal of Health and Florid- 


neſs in her Countenance, which ſhe had helped with 
an artificial White and Red, and endeavoured to 
appear more graceful than ordinary in her Mien, by 
a Mixture of Affectation in all her Geſtures. She 
had a wonderful Confidence and Affurance in her 
Looks, and all the Variety of Colours in her Dreſs 
that ſhe thought were the moſt proper to ſhew her 
Complection to an Advantage. She caſt her Eyes 
upon herſelf, then turned them on thoſe that were 
preſent, to ſee how they liked her, and often look- 
ed on the Figure ſhe made in her own Shadow. Up- 
on her nearer Approach to Hercules, ſhe ſtepped be- 
fore the other Lady, (who came forward with a re- 
-gular compoſed Carriage) and running up to him, 
accoſted him after the following Manner. 

My dear Hercules, (ſays ſhe) I find you are very 


much divided in your own Thoughts upon the Way 


of Life that you ought to chuſe : Be my Friend, and 
follow me ; I will lead you into the Poſſeſſion of Plea- 
ſure, and out of the Reach of Pain, and remove you 
from all the Noiſe and Diſquietude of Buſineſs. The 
Affairs of either War or Peace ſhall have no Power 
to diſturb you. Your whole Employment ſhall be 
to make your Life eaſy, and to entertain every Senſe 
with its proper Gratifications. Sumptuous Tables, 
Beds of Roſes, Clouds of Perfumes, Concerts of Mu- 
fic, Crowds of Beauties, are all in a Readineſs to re- 


ceive you, — ov? 
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of Delights, this World of Pleaſure, and bid farewel 
for ever to Care, to Pain, to Buſineſs — — 

Hercules hearing the Lady talk after this Man- 
ner, deſired to know her Name; to which ſhe an- 
ſwered, my Friends, and thoſe who are well ac- 
quainted with me, call me Happineſs ; but my Ene- 
mies, and thoſe who would injure my Reputation, 
have given me the Name of Pleaſure. | 

By this Time the other Lady was come up, who 
addreſſed herſelf to the young Hero in a very diffe- 
rent Manner. | 

Hercules, (ſays ſhe) I offer myſelf to you, becauſe 
I know you are deſcended from the Gods, and give 
Proofs of that Deſcent by your Love to Vutue, and 
Application to the Studies proper for your Age. 
This makes me hope you will gain both for your- 
ſelf and me an immortal Reputation. But before I 
invite you into my Society and Friendſhip, I will be 
open and fincere with you, and muſt lay down this 
as an eſtabliſned Truth, that there is nothing 
truly valuable which can be purchaſed without Pains 
and Labour. Tbe Gods have ſet a Price upon e- 
very real and noble Pleaſure. If you would pain 
the Favour of the Deity, you muſt be at the Pains 
of worſhipping him ; if the Friendſhip of good Men, 
you CUTE oblige them ; if you would be 

onoured by your Country, you muſt take Care to 
ſerve it. ſhort, if you would be eminent in 
War or Peace, you muſt become Maſter of all the 
Qualifications that can make you ſo. Theſe are the 
only Terms and Conditions upon which I can pro- 
E Happineſs. The Goddeſs of Pleaſure here 

roke in upon her Diſcourſe : You ſee, (faid ſhe) 
Hercules, by her own Confeffion, the Way to her 
Pleaſure is long and difficult, whereas that which L 
propoſe is ſhort and eaſy. Alas! (ſaid the other La- 
dy, whoſe Viſage glowed 8 a Paſſion, made up 

2 
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of Scorn and Pity) what are the Pleaſures you pro- 
poſe ? To eat before you are hungry, drink before 
you are thirſty, ſleep before you are tired, to gratify 
Appetites before they are raiſed, and raiſe fuch Ap- 
petites as Nature never planted. You never heard 
the moſt delicious Muſic, which is the Praiſe of one's 
ſelf ; nor ſaw the moſt beautiful Object, which is 
the Work of one's own Hands. Your Votaries 
paſs away their Youthin a Dream of miſtaken Plea- 
ſures, while they are hoarding up Anguiſh, Torment, 
and Remorſe, for old Age. 

As for me, I am the Friend of Gods and of good 
Men, an agreeable Companion to the Artiſan, 2 
houſhold Guardian to the Fathers of Families, a Pa- 
tron and Protector of Servants, an Aſſociate in all 
true and generous Friendſhips. The Banquets of 
my Votaries are never coſtly, but always delicious; 
for none eat or drink at them who are not invited by 
Hunger and Thirſt. Their Slumbers are ſound, and 
their Wakings chearſul. My young Men have the 
Pleaſure of hearing themſelves praiſed by thoſe who 
are in Years ; and thoſe who are in Years, of being 
honoured by thoſt who are young. In a Word, my 
Followers are favoured by the Gods, beloved by their 
Acquaintance, eſteemed by their Country, and (af- 
ter the Cloſe of their Labours) honoured by Poſte- 
Fit y. 

We know by the Life of this memorable Hero, 
to which of theſe two Ladies he gave up his Heart ; 
and I believe, every one who reads this, will do him 
the Juſtice to approve his Choice. 

I very much admire the Speeches of theſe Ladies, 
as containing in them the chief Arguments for a Life 
of Virtue, or a Life of Pleaſure, that could enter into 
the Thoughts of an Heathen ; but am particularly 


pleaſed with the different Figures he gives the two 


Goddeſſes, Our modern Authors have — 
ea- 


* 
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Pleaſure or Vice with an alluring Face, but ending 
in Snakes and Monſters : Here ſhe appears in all the 
Charms of Beauty, tho' they were all falle and bor- 
rowed ; and by that Means, compoſes a Viſion en» 
tirely natural and pleaſing. 

[ have tranſlated this Allegory for the Benefit of 
the Youth of Great-Britain; and particularly of 
thoſe who are ſtill in the deplorable State of Non- 
Exiſtence, and whom I moſt earneſtly entreat to 
come into the World. Let my Embrios ſhew 
the leaſt Inclination to any fingle Virtue, and I ſhall 
allow it to be a Struggling towards Birth. I do not 
expect of them that, like the Hero in the foregoing 
Story, they ſhould go about as ſoon as they are born, 
with a Club in their Hands, and a Lion's Skin on 
their Shoulders, to root out Monſters, and deftroy 
Tyrants; but as the fineſt Author of all Antiquity 
has ſaĩd upon this very Occaſion, though a Man has 
not the Abilities to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the moſt 
ſhining Parts of a great Character, he has certainly 
the Capacity of being juſt, faithful, modeſt, and 
temperate. 


. 7 + +» 


On PRI DO. 

HERE is no Paſſion which ſteals into the Heart 
mare imperceptibly, and covers itſelf under more 
Diſguiſes, than Pride. For my own Part, I cliiok 
i there is any Paſſion or Vice which I am wivs.ly a 
Stranger to, it is this; though at the ſame Time, 
perhaps this very Judgment which I form. of myſelf, 
— in ſome Meafure from this corrupt Prin- 
Ciple. | 
I have been always wonderfully delighted with 
that Sentence in holy Writ, Pride was net made for 
Man. There is not indeed any ſingle View of hu- 
B 3 man 
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man Nature under its preſent Condition, which is 
not ſufficient to extinguiſh in us all the ſecret Seeds 
of Pride ; and, on the contrary, to fink the Soul in- 


to the loweſt State of Humility, and what the School- 


men call Self- Annihilation. Pride was not made for 

Man, as he is, : 
1. A Sinful, 
2. An Ignorant, 
. A Miſerable Being. 

is nothing in his Underſtanding, in his 

Will, or in his preſent Condition, that can tempt a- 
ny conſiderate Creature to Pride or Vanity. 

T heſe three very Reaſons why he ſhould not be 
proud, are notwithſtanding the Reaſons why he is ſo, 
Were not he a ſinſul Creature, he would not be ſub- 
jet to a Paſſion which riſes from the Depravity of his 

ature ; were he not an ignorant Creature, he 
would ſee that he has nothing to be proud of; and 
were not the whole Species miſerable, he would not 
have thoſe wretched Objects of Compariſon before his 
Eyes, which are the Occaſions of this Paſſion, and 
which make one Man value himfelf more than a- 
nother. 

A wiſe Man will be contented that his Glory be 
deferred till ſuch Time as he ſhall be truly glorified; 
when his Underſtanding ſhall be cleared, his Will 
rectified, and his Happineſs aſſured; or in other 
Words, when he ſhall be neither ſinful, not igno- 
zant, nor miſerable. | 

If there be any Thing which makes human Nature 
appear ridiculous to Beings of ſuperior Faculties, it 
muſt be Pride. They know fo well the Vanity of 
thoſe imaginary Perſections that ſwell the Heart of 
Man, and of thoſe little ſupernumerary Advantages, 
whether in Birth, Fortune, or Title, which one Man 


enjoys above another, that it muſt certainly very 
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when they ſee a Mortal puffed up, and valuing him- 
ſelf above his Neighbours on any of theſe Accounts, 
at the ſameTime that he is obnoxious to all the com- 


- mon Calamities of the Species. 


To ſet this Thought in its true Light, we will 
fancy, if you pleaſe, that yonder Mole- hill is inha- 
bited by reaſonable Creatures, and that every Piſ- 
mire (his Shape and Way of Life only excepted) is 
endowed with human Paſſions. How ſhould we 
ſmile to hear one give us an Account of the Pedi- 
grees, Diſtinctions, and Titles that reign amon 
them ! Obſerve how the whole Swarm divide — 
make away for the Piſmire that paſſes through them 
You muſt underſtand he is an Emmet of Quality, 
and has better Blood in his Veins than any Piſmire 
in the Mole- hill. Do not you fee bow ſenſible he is 
of it, bow flow he marches forward, how the whole 
Rabble of Ants keep their Diſtance ? Here you may 
obſerve one placed upon a little Eminence, and 
looking down on a long Row of Labourers. He is 
the richeſt Inſect on this Side the Hillock ; he has a 
Walk of balf a Yard in Length and a quarter of an 
Inch in Breadth; - he keeps a hundred menial Ser- 


vants, and has at leaſt fifteen Barley-Corns in his 


Granary. He is now chiding and beſlaving the Em- 


met that ſtands before him, and who, for all that we 


can diſcover, is as good an Emmet as himſelf. 
But here comes an Inſect of Figure ! do not you. 
take Notice of a little white Straw that he carries in 


his Mouth? That Straw, you muſt underſtand, he 


would not part with for the longeſt Tra about the 
the Mole-hill : Did you but know what he has un- 
dergone to purchaſe it | See how the Ants of all 
Qualities and Conditions ſwarm about him. Should 
this Straw drop out of his Mouth, you would ſee all 
this numerous Circle of Attendants follow the 2 
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that took it up, and leave the diſcarded Inſect, or run 
over his Back, to come at his Succeſſor, 

If now you have a Mind to ſee all the Ladies of 
the Mole hill, obſerve fuſt the Piſmire that liſtens 
to the Emmet on her leſt Hand, at the fame Time 
that ſhe ſeems to turn away her Head from him. He 
tells this poor Inſect that ſhe is a Goddeſs ; that her 
Eyes are brighter than the Sun ; that Life and Death 
are at her Diſpoſal. She believes him, and gives 
herſelf a thouſand little Airs upon it. Mark the 
Vanity of the Piſmire on your left Hand. She can 
ſcarce crawl with Age; but you muſt know ſhe va- 
lues herſelf upon her Bicth ; and if you mind, ſpurns 
at every one that comes within her Reach. The 
little nimble Coquet that is running along by the Side 
of her, is a Wit. She has broke many a Piſmire's 
Heart. Do but obſerve what a Drove of Lovers 
are running after her. 

We will here finiſh this imaginary Scene; but 
firſt of all to draw the Parallel cloſer, will ſuppoſe, 
if you pleaſe, that Death comes down upon the 
Mole-hill, in the Shape of a Cock Sparrow, who 
picks up, without Diſtinction, the Piſmice of Qua- 
lity and his Flatterera, the Piſmire of Subſtance and 
his Day-Labourers, the White-Straw Officer and his 
Sycophants, with all the Goddeſſes, Wits, and Beau- 
ties of the Mole-hill. 

May we not imagine that Beings of ſuperior 
Natures and Perfections regard all the Inftances of 
Pride and Vanity, among our own Species, in the 
fame Kind of View, when they take a Survey of 
who inhabit the Earth: Or, in the Language 
of an ingenious French Poet, of thoſe Piſmires that 
this Heap of Dirt, which human Vanity has 
into Climates and Regions, | * 
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The BAS K ET- MAKER. 4 Peruvian Tale. 
The Pride of Blood, or high Birth decried. 


N the midſt of that vaſt Ocean commonly called 
the South Sea, lie the Iftands of Salomon. In the 
Center of theſe, lies one not only diſtant from the 
reſt, which are immenſely ſcattered round it; but 
alſo larger beyond Proportion, An Anceſtor of the 
Prince who now reigns abſolutely in this central I- 
fland, has, through a long Deſcent of Ages, entail- 
ed the Name of Solomon's [les on the whole, by 
the Effect of that Wiſdom wherewith he poliſhed 
the Manners of his People. | 
A Deſcendant of one of the great Men of this 
happy Iſland, becoming a Gentleman, to ſo improved 
a Degree as to deſpiſe the good Qualities which 
had originally ennobled his Family, thought of no- 
thing, but how to ſupport and diſtinguiſh his Dig- 
nity by the Pride of an ignorant Mind, and a 
Diſpoſition abandoned to Pleaſure. He had a Houſe 


on the Sea-Side, where he ſpent great Part of his 


Time in hunting and fiſhing : But found bimſelt at 
a Loſs in Purſuit of theſe important Div erſions, by 
Means of a long Slip of Marſh- Land, overgrown with. 
hizh Reeds, that lay between his Houſe and the 
Sea. Reſolving, at length, that it became not a 
Man of his Quality to ſubmit 10 Reftraints in his 
Pleaſures, for the Eaſe and Conveniency of an ob- 
ſtinate Mechanic ; and having often endeavoured, in 
vain, to buy out the Owner, who was an honeft 
poor Baſket-maker, and whoſe Livelihood depended 
on working up'the Flags of thoſe Reeds, in a Man- 
ner peculiar to himſelf, the Gentleman took Advan- 
tage of a very high Wind, and commanded his Ser- 
vants to burn down the Barrier. 

The Baſket-maker, who ſaw himſelf undone, 

| | come 
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complained of the Oppreſſon in Terms more ſuited 
to his Senſe of the Injury, than the Reſpect due to 
the Rank of the Offender : And the Reward this 
Imprudence procured him, was the additional In- 
juſtice of Blows and Reproaches, and all Kinds of 
Inſult and Indignity. 

There was but one Way to a Remedy, and he 
took it : For, going to the Capital, with the Marks 
of his hard Uſage upon him, he threw himſelf at the 
Feet of the King, and procured a Citation for his 
Oppreſſor's Appearance; who, confeſfing the 
—_— proceeded to juſtify his Behaviour, by the 

an's Unmindfulnets of the Submiſſion due 
how the Vulgar, to Gentlemen of Rank and Di- 
ſtinction. 

But pray, replied the King, what Diſtinction of 
Rank had the Grand- father of your Father, when, 

being a Cleaver of Wood in the Palace of my An- 


ceſtors, he was raiſed from among thoſe Vulgar you 


ak of with ſuch Contempt, in Reward of an In- 


fence of his Maſter ? Yet his Diſtinction was nobler 
than yours: It was the Diſtinction of Soul, not of 
Birth; the Superiority of Worth, not of F ortune | 
I am forry I have a Gentleman in my Kingdom 
who is bafe enough to be ignorant that Eaſe and 
Diſtinction of Fortune, were beſtowed on him but 
to this End, that, being at Reſt from all Cares of 
E for himſclf, he might apply his Heart, 
—_ and Hand, for the public Advantage of o- 

rs 

Here the King, diſcontinuing his Speech, fixed 
an Eye of Indignation on a ſullen Reſentment of 
Mien which he obſerved in the haughty Offender, 
who muttered out his Diſlike of the Encourage- 
ment this Way of thinking muſt give to the Com- 
monalty, who, he ſaid, were to be conſidered as 


Per- 


— he gave of his Courage and Loyalty in De- 
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ed Perſons of no Conſequence, in Compariſon of Men 
to who were born to be honoured. Where Reflection 
lis is wanting, replied the King with a Smile of Diſ- 
a dain, Men muſt find their Defects in the Pain of 
of their Sufferings. Tanbumo, added he, turning to a 
Captain of his Gallies, ſtrip the Injured and the In- 
he jurer; and, conveying them to one of the moſt bar- 
* barous and remoteſt of the Iſlands, ſet them a ſhore 
de in the Night, and leave them both to their Fortune. 
is The Place in which they were landed was a 
Uk Marſh, under Cover of whoſe Flags the Gentle- 
0 man was in Hopes to conceal himſelf, and give the 
1e Slip to a Companion whom he thought it a Diſgrace 
6. to be found with. But the Lights in the Galley 
having given an Alarm to the Savages, a confidera- 
of ble Body of them came down, and diſcovered in the 
1. Morning the two Strangers in their Hiding - place. 
5 Setting up a diſmal Yell, they ſurrounded them; 
u and advancing nearer and nearer with a kind of Clubs, 
is ſeemed determined to diſpatch them without Senſe 
= of Hoſpitality or Mercy. 
r Here the Gentleman began to diſcover, that the 
f Superiority of his Blood was imaginary : For, be- 


! tween a Conſciouſneſs of Shame and Cold, under the 4 
 Nakedneſs he had never been uſed to; a Fear of the | 

1 Event, from the Fierceneſs of the Savages Approach; 
t and the Want of an Idea whereby to ſoften or divert 
f their Aſperity, he fell behind the poor Sharer of his 
: Calamity ; and, with an unfinewed, apprehenſive, 
- unmanly, Sneakingneſs of Mien, gave up the Poſt of 
Honour, and made a Leader of the very Man whom 

[ he had thought it a Diſgrace to conſider as a Com- 


panion. 

The Baſket-maker, on the contrary, to whom 
the Poverty of his Condition had made Nakedneſs 
; habitual ; to whom a Life of Pain and Mortification, 
| repreſented Death as not dreadful ; and whoſe Re- 
| mem- 
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membrance of his Skill in Arts of which theſe Sa- 
vages were ignorant, gave him Hopes of becoming 
ſafe, from demonſtrating that he could be uſeful, 
moved with bolder and more open Freedom ; and, 
having plucked a Handful of the Flags, fat down 
without Emotion, and making Signs that he would 
ſhew them ſomething worthy their Attention, fell to 
Work with Smiles and Noddings ; while the Sava- 
ges drew near, and gazed in Expectation of the 
Conſequence. * 

It was not long before he had wreathed a kind of 
Coronet, of pretty Wo kmanſhip; and, riſing with 
Reſpect and Fearleſneſs, approached the Savage who 
appcared the Chief, and placed it gently on his 
Head; whoſe Figure, under this new Ornament, fo 
charmed and ſtruck his Followers, that they threw 
down all their Clubs, and formed a Dance of Wel- 
come and Congratulation, round the Author of ſo 
prized a Favour. | 

T here was not one but ſhewed the Marks of his 
Impatience, to be made as fine as his Cap» 
tain : So the poor Baſket-maker had his Hands full 
of Employment : And the Savages, obſerving one 
quite idle, while the other was ſo buſy in their Ser- 
vice, took up Arms in the Behalf of natural Juſtice, 
and began to lay on Arguments in Favout of their 
P urpoſe. | | 

T he Baſket-maker's Pity now effaced the Remem- 
brance of his Sufferings : So he roſe and reſcued his 
Oppreſſor, by making Signs that he was ignorant of 
the Art ; but might, if they thought fit, be uſefully 
employed in waiting on the Work, and fetching 
Flags to his Supply, as faſt as he ſhuuld want 
them. | 

This Propoſition luckily fell in with a Deſire the 
Saveges expreſſed to keep themſelves at Leiſure, that 
they might ciowd round, and mark the Progreſs of 

a 
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a Work they took ſuch Pleaſure in. They left the 
Gentleman, therefore, to his Duty in the Baſket- 
maker's Service; and conſidered him, from that 
Time forward, as one who was, and ought to be, 
treated as inferior to their Benefactor. 

Men, Wives, and Children, trom all Corners of 
the Iſland, came in Droves for Coronets : And, 
ſetting the Gentleman to Work, to gather 
Boughs and Poles, made a fine Hut to lodge 
the 1 : And brought down daily from 
the Country, ſuch Proviſions as they lived upon 
themſelves ; taking Care to offer the imagined Ser - 
vant nothing, till his Maſter had done eating. 
Three Months Reflection in this mortiſied Con- 
dition, gave a new and juſt Turn to our Gentle 
man's improved Ideas ; inſomuch, that lying weep- 
ing, and awake, one Night, he thus confeſſed his 
Sentiments in Favour of the Baſket-maker. I have 
been to blame, and wanted Judgment to diſtinguiſh 
between Accident and Excellence. When I ſhould 
have meaſured Nature, I but looked to Vanity. 
The Preference which Fortune gives, is empty and 
imaginary : And I perceive, too late, that only 
Things of Uſe are naturally honourable. I am a- 
ſhamed, when I compare my Malice, to remember 
your Rumanity : But if the Gods ſhould pleaſe to 
call me to a Nepoſſeſſion of my Rank and Happi- 
neſs, I would divide all with you in Atonement of 
my Ly puniſhed Arrogance. | 

e promiſed, and performed his Promiſe : For 
the King, ſoon aſter, ſent the Captain who had land- 


ed them, with Preſents to the Savages ; and order- 


ed him to bring both back again. And it continues, 
to this Day, a Cuſtom in that Iſland, to degrade all 
Gentlemen, who cannot give a better Reaſon for 
their Pride, than — do nothing. 

5 And 


. 
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And the Word for this due Puniſhment is, Send 
him ta the Baſtet- mater 3. 


— 


On TRUT RH and SINCERITY. 


8 | RUTH and Reality have all the Advantages of 
A nce, and many more. If the Shew 
of any Thing be good for any Thing, I am ſure Sin- 
cerity is better: For why does any Man diſſemble, 
or ſeem to be that which he is not, but becauſe he 
thinks it good to have ſuch a Quality as he pretends 
to? for to counterfeit and diſſemble, is to put on 
the Appearance of ſome real Excellency. Now the 
beſt Way in the World for a Man to ſeem to be 
any Thing, is really to be what he would ſeem to be. 
Beſides that it is many Times as troubleſome to 
make good the Pretence of a good Quality, as to 
have it ; and if a Man has it not, it is ten to one 
but be is diſcovered towant it, and then all his Pains 
and Labour to ſeem to have it is loft. There is 
ſomething unnatural in Painting, which a ſkilful Eye 
will eaſily diſcern from native Beauty and Com- 
on. 

It is hard to perſonate and act a Part long; for 
where Truth is not at the Bottom, Nature will al- 
ways be endeavouring to return, and will peep out 
and betray herſelf one Time or other. I herefore 
if any Man thinks it convenient to ſeem good, let 
him be ſo indeed, and then his Goodneſs will appear 
to every Body's Satisfaction; fo that upon all Ac- 
counts Sincerity is true Wiſdom. Particularly as 
to the Affairs of this World, Integrity hath many 
Advantages over all the fine and artificial Ways of 
Diſſimulation and Deceit ; it is much the plainer 
and eaſier, much the ſafer and more ſecure Way of 
dealing in the World; it has leſs of Trouble — 
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Difficulty, of Entangicment and Perplexity, of Dan- 
ger an] Hazurd in it; it is the ſhorteſt and neareſt 
Way to our End, carrying us thither in a freight 
Line, and will hold out and laſt longeſt. The Arts 
of Dec<it and Cunning do continually grow weak- 
er and leſs effectual and ſerviceadle to them that uſc 
them; whereas Integrity gains Strength by Uſe, and 
the more and longer any Man practifeth it, the 
greater Service it does him, by confirming his Re- 
putation, and encouraging thule with whom he heth 
to do, to repoſe the greateſt Truſt and Confidence 
in him, which is an unſpeakable Advantage in the 
Buſineſs and Affairs of Life. 

Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and needs 
nothing to help it out ; it is always near at Hand, 
and fits upon our Lips, and is ready to drop out be- 
fore we are aware ; whereas a Lie is troubleſome, 
and ſets a Man's Invention upon the Rack, and one 
Trick needs a great many more to make it good. 
It is like building upon a falſe Foundation, which 
continually ſtands in need of Props to ſhore it up, 
and proves at laſt more chargeable, than to have rai- 
fed a ſubſtantial Building at firſt upon a true and ſo- 
lid Foundation; for Sincerity is firm and ſubſtan - 
tial, and there is nothing hollow and unſound in it, 
and becauſe it is plain and open, fears no Diſcovery : 
Of which the crafty Man is always in Danger, and 
when he thinks he walks in the dark, all his Preten- 
ces are fo tranſparent, that he that runs may read 
them ; he is the laſt Man that finds himſelf to be 
found out, and whilſt he takes it for granted that 
he makes Fools of others, he renders himſelf ri- 
diculous. 

Add to all this, that Sincerity is the moſt com - 
pendious Wiſdom, and an excellent Inſtrument for 


the ſpeedy Diſpatch of Buſineſs ; it creates Conſi- 


dence in thoſe we have to deal with, ſaves the La- 
C 2 bour 
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bour of many Enquiries, and brings Things to an Iſ- 
ſue in few Words: It is like travelling in a plain 
beaten Road, which commonly brings a Man ſoon- 
er to his Journey's End than By-ways, in which 
Men often loſe themſelves. In a Word, whatſoever 
Convenience may be thought to be in Falſhood and 
Diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; but the Inconvenience 
of it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a Man under an 
everlaſting Jealouſy and Sufpicion, ſo that he is not 
believed when he ſpeaks Truth, nor truſted when 
perhaps he means honeſtly. When a Man hath 
once forfeited the Reputation of his Integrity, he is 
ſet faſt, and nothing will then ſerve his Turn, nei- 
ther Truth nor Falſhood. 
And I have often thought, that God hath in his 
reat Wiſdom hid from Men of falſe and diſhoneſt 
inds the wonderful Advantages of Truth and In- 
tegrity to the Proſperity even of our worldly Af- 
fairs ; theſe Men are ſo blinded by their Covetouſneſs 
and Ambition, that they cannot look beyond a pre- 
ſent Advantage, nor forbear to ſeize upon it, though 
by Ways ever ſo indirect; they cannot ſee fo far 
as to the remoteſt Conſequences of a ſteddy Integri- 
ty, and the vaſt Benefit and Advantages which it 
will bring a Man at laſt, Were but this ſort of 
Men wiſe and clear - ſighted enough to diſcern this, 
they would be honeſt out of very Knavery, not out 
cf any Love to Honeſty and Virtue, but with a 
craſty Deſign to promote and advance more effec- 
tually their own Intereſis; and therefore the Juſtice 
of the Divine Providence hath hid this trueſt Point 
of Wiſdom from their Eyes, that bad Men might 
not be upon equal Terms with the Juſt and Up- 
right, and ſerve their own wicked Deſigns by bo- 
nc and lawful Means. 
Indeed, if a Man were only todeal in the World 
for a Day, and ſhould never have Occaſion to con- 


verſe 
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verſe more with Mankind, never more need their 
— inion or good Word, it were then no great 

atter (ſpeaking as to the Concernments of this 
World) if a Man ſpent his Reputation all at once, 
and ventured it at one Throw : But if he be to 
continue in the World, and would have the Advan- 
tage of Converſation whilſt he is in it, let hm make 
Uſe of Truth and Sincerity in all his Words and 
Actions; for nothing but this will laſt and hold out 
to the End: All other Arts will fail, but "Truth and. 
Integrity will carry a Man through, and bear hin: 
out to the laſt. 


his - 
. On DEFAMATION, 
\ f- T is a certain Sign of an ill Heart to be inclined 
eſs to Deſamation. They who are harmleſs and 
re- innocent, can have no Gratification that Way ; but 
gh it ever ariſes from a Neglect of what is laudable in 
far a Man's ſelf, and an Impatience of ſeeing it in a- 
ri- nother. Elſe why ſhould Virtue provoke? Why 
it ſhould Beauty diſpleaſe in ſuch a Degree, that a Mun 
of given to Scandal never lets the Mcntion of. either 
lis, paſs by him without offering ſomething to the Di- 
but minution of it ? A Lady the other Day at aViſit be- 
1 2a ing attacked ſomew hat rudely by one, whoſe ownCha- 
eC- racter has been very roughly treated, anſwered, 
ice a great deal of Heat and Intemperance, very calmly, 
int Gaod Madam ſpare me, who am none of your Match ; 
ght 1 ſpeak Il of no Body, aud it is a new I hing to me 
p- to be ſpoken I of. Little Minds think Fame con- 
ho- fiſts in the Number of Votes they have on their 
Side among the Multitude, whereas it is really the 
rid inſeparable Follower of good and worthy Actions. 
on- Fame is as natural a Follower of Merit, as a Shadow 
fc is of a Body, It is true, when Crowds preſs upon 
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you, this Shadow cannot be ſeen, but when they ſe- 
parate from around you, it will again appear. The 
Lazy, -the Idle, and the Froward, are the Perſons 
who are moſt pleaſed with the little Tales which paſs 
about the Town to the Diſadvantage of the reſt of 
the World. Were it not for the Pleaſure of ſpeak- 
ing Ill, there are Numbers of People who are too la- 
2 to go out of their own Houſes, and too ill natured 
to open their Lips in Converſation. It was not a 
little diverting the other Day to obſerve a Lady read- 
ing a Poſt Letter and at theſe Words, After all her 
Airs, he has heard ſome Story or other, and the 
Match is broke off, give Orders in the Midſt of her 
Reading, Put to the Horſes. That a young Woman 
of Merit had miſſed an advantageous Settlement, 
was News not to be delayed, left ſome Body elſe 
thould have given her malicious Acquaintance that 
Satisfaction before her. The Unwilliognefs to re- 
ccive good Tidings is a Quality as inſeparable from 
a Scandal-Bearer, as the Readineſs to divulge bad. 
But, alas, how wretchedly low and contemptible is 
that State of Mind, that cannot be pleaſed but by 
what is the Subject of Lamentation. This Temper 
has ever been in the higheſt Degree odious to gallant 
Spirits. The Perfian Soldier, who was heard revi- 
ling Alexander the Great, was well admoniſhed by 
his Officer; Sir, yon are paid to fight againſt Alex- - 
ander, and not to rail at him. 

Cicero in one of his Pleadings, defending his Cli- 
ent from general Scandal, ſays very handſomely, and 
with much Reaſon, Theres are many who have par- 
ticular Engagements to the Proſecutor : There are 
many who are known to have I!l-will to him for 
whom I appear; there are many who are naturally 
addicted to Defamation, and envious of any Good to 
any Man, who may have contributed to ſpread Re- 
ports of this Kind : Far nothing is ſo ſwift as 2 


3 
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dal, nothing is more eafily ſent abroad, nothing 
received with more Welcome, nothing diffuſes 
ſelf ſo univerſally. 1 ſhall not deſire, that if any 
Report to our Diſadvantage has any Ground for it, 
you would overlook or extenuate it: But if there be 
any thing advanced without a Perſon, who can ſay 
whence he had it ; or which is atteſted by one who 
forgot who told him it; or who had it from one of ſa 
little Conſideration, that he did not then think it 
worth his Notice; all ſuch Teflimonies as theſe, I 
know you will think t 0 flight to have any Credit a- 
gainſt the Innocence and Honour of your Fellow-Citi- 
zen, When an ill Report is traced, it very often 
vaniſhes among ſuch as the Orator has here recited, 
And how deſpicable a Creature muſt that be, who. 
is in Pain for what paſſes among ſo frivolous a Peo- 
le? There is a Town in Warwickſhire of good 
ote, and formerly pretty famous for much Ani- 
moſity and Diſſenſion, the chief Families of which. 
have now turned all their Whiſpers, Backbitings, 
Envies, and private Malices, into Mirth and Enter- 
tainment, by Means of a peeviſh old Gentlewoman, 
known by the Title of the Lady Bluemantle. This He- 
roine had for many Years together outdone the whole 
Siſterhood of Goſſips, in Invention, quick Utterance, 
and unprovoked Malice. This good Body is of 
a laſting Conſtitution, though extremely decayed in 
her Eyes, and decrepid in her Feet. The two Cir- 
cumſtances of being always at Home from her Lame- 
nefs, and very attentive from her Blindneſs, make 
her Lodgings the Receptacle of all that paſſes in 
Town, good or bad; but for the latter, ſhe ſeems 
to have the better Memory. There is another 
Thing to be noted of her, which is, T hat as it is u- 
ſual with old People, ſhe has a livelier Memory of 
Things which paſſed when ſhe was very young, 
than of late Tears. Add. to all this, that ſhe does 
| not 
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not only not love any Pody, but. ſhe hates every 
Body. The Statue in Rome does not ſerve to vent 
Malice half ſo well, as this old Lady does to difap- 
point it. She does not know the Author of any 
thing that is told her, but can readily repeat the 
Matter itſelf ; therefore, though ſhe expoſes all the 
whole Town, ſhe offends no one Body in it. She 
is ſo exquiſitely reſtleſs and peeviſh, that ſhe quar- 
rels with all about her, and ſometimes in a Freak. 
will inſtantly change her Habitation. To indulge 
this Humour, ſhe is led about the Grounds belong- 
ing to the ſame Houſe ſhe is in, and the Perſons to- 
whom ſhe is to remove, being in the Plot, are ready 
to receive her at her own Chamber again. At ſta- 
ted Times, the Gentlewoman at whoſe Houſe ſhe 
ſuppoſes ſhe is at the Time, is ſent for to quarrel with 
according to her common Cuftom . When they 
have a Mind to drive the Jeſt. ſhe is immediately ur- 
ged to that Degree, that the will board in a Family 
with which ſhe has never yet been; and away ſhe 
will go this Inftant, and tell them all that the reſt 


have been ſaying of them. By this Means ſhe has. 


been an Inhabitant of every Houfe in the Place- 
without ſtirring from the ſame Habitation ; and the 
many Stories which every Body furniſhes her with. 
to favour that Deceit, make her the general Intelli - 
— of the Town of all that can be taid by one 

oman againſt another. Thus groundleſs Stories 
die away, and ſometimes Truths are ſmothered un- 
der the general Word : When they have a Mind.to. 
diſcountenance a Thing, Oh! that is in my Lady 
Bluemantie's Memoirs, 

W hoever receives Impreſſions to the Diſadvan- 
tage of others without Examination, is to be had in. 
no other Credit tor Intelligence than this good Lady 
Bluemantle, who is ſubjected to have her Ears im- 
poſed upon for Want ot other Helps to better Infor- 

Matlon. 
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mation. Add to this, that other Scandal- Bearers 
ſuſpend the Uſe of theſe Faculties which ſhe has 
loſt, rather than apply them to do Juſtice to their 
Neighbours ; and I think, for the Service of my 
fair Readers, to acquaint. them, that there is a vo- 
luntary Lady Bluemantle at every Viſit in Town. 


On CalLumny and R EBPpROACH. 


E all the Vexations of Life put together, 
we ſhould find that a great Part of them pro- 
ceed from thoſe Calumnies and Reproaches which we 
ſpread. abroad concerning one another. | 

There is ſcarce a Man living who is not, in ſome. 

Degree, guilty of this Offence ; though, at the ſame 
Time, however we treat one another, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that we all conſent in ſpeaking Ill of the 
Perſons who are notorious for this Practice. It ge- 
nerally takes its Riſe either from an Ill- will to Man- 
kind, a private Inclination to make ourſelves eſteem- 
ed, an Oftentation of Wit, a Vanity of being 
thought in the Secrets of the World, or from a De- 
fire of gratifying any of theſe Diſpoſitions of Mind. 
in thoſe Perſons with whom we converſe. 

The Publither of Scandal is more or lefs odious to 
Mankind, and criminal in himſelf, as he is influen- 
ced by any one or more of the foregoing Motives. 
But whatever may be the Occaſion of ſpreading 
theſe falſe Reports, he ought to confider, that the 
Effect of them is cqually prejudicial and pernicious 
to the Perſon at whom they are aimed. The Injury 
is the ſame, though the Principle from whence it pro- 
ceeds may be different. 

As every one looks upon himſelf with too much 
Indulgence, when he paſſes a Judgment on. his 
own Thoughts or Actions, and as very ſew vous 
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be thought guilty of this abominable Proceeding, 
which is ſo univerſally praftiſed, and, at the fame 
Time, fo univerfally blamed, I ſhall lay down three 
Rules by which I would have a Man examine and 
ſearch into his own Heart, before he ſtands acquit- 
ted to himſelf of that evil Diſpoſition of Mind which 
] am here mentioning, 

Firſt of all, Let him conſider whether he docs 
not take Delight ia hearing the Faults of others. 

Secondly, Whether he is not too apt to believe 
ſuch little blackening Accounts, and more inclined 


to be credulous on the uncharitable than on the 


good-natured Side. 

Thirdly, Whether he is not ready to ſpread and 
propagate ſuch Reports as tend to the Diſreputation 
of another. | 

Theſe are the ſeveral Steps by which this Vice 
proceeds, and grows up into Slander and Defama- 
tion. 

In the firſt Place, A Man who takes Delight in 
hearing the Faults of others, ſhews ſufficiently that 
he has a true Reliſh of Scandal, and conſequently the 
Seeds of this Vice within him. If his Mind is gra- 
tified with hearing the Reproaches which are caſt on 
others, he will find the fame Pleaſure in relating 
them, and be the more apt to do it, as he will na- 
turally imagine every one he converics with is de- 
tghted in the ſame Manner with himſelf. A Man 
ſhould endeavour therefore to wear out of his Mind 
this criminal Curioſity, which is perpetually heigh- 
tened and inflamed by liſtening to. ſuch Stories as 
tend to the Diſreputation of others. 

In the ſecond Place, A Man ſhould conſult his 
own Heart, whether he be not apt to believe ſuch 
little blackening Accounts; and more inclined to 


be credulous on the uncharitable, than on the good- 
natured Side. | 


Such 
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Such a Credulity is very vicious in itſelf, and ge- 
nerally ariſes from a Man's Conſciouſneſs of his own 
ſecret Corruptions. It is a pretty Saying of Thales, 
Falſhood is juſt as far diſtant from Truth, as the 
Ears are from the Eyes. By which he would inti- 
mate, that a wiſe Man ſhould not eafily give Cre- 
dit to the Reports of Actions which he has not ſeen. 
I ſhall, under this Head, mention two or three re- 
markable Rules to be obſerved by the Members of 
the celebrated Abbey de la Trape, as they are pub- 
liſhed in a little French Book. | 

The Fathers are there ordered, never to give an 
Ear to any Accounts of baſe or criminal Actions; to 
turn off all ſuch Diſcourſe if poſſible ; but in Caſe 
they hear any thing of this Nature ſo well atteſted 
that they cannot diſbelieve it, they are then to ſup- 
poſe that the criminal Action may have proceeded 
from a good Intention in him who is guilty of it. 
This is perhaps carrying Charity to an Extravagance ; 
but it is certainly much more laudable, than to ſup- 
poſe, as the ill natured Part of the World does, that 
Indifferent and even good Actions, proceed from 
bad Principles and wrong Intentions. 

In the third Place, A Man ſhould examine his 
Heart, whether he does not find in it a ſecret Incli- 
nation to propagate ſuch Reports, as tend to the 
Diſreputation of another. | 

When the Diſeaſe of the Mind, which I have hi- 
therto been ſpeaking of, ariſes to this Degree of Ma- 
lignity, it diſcovers its ſelf in its worſt Symptom, and 
is in danger of becoming incurable. I need not 
therefore inſiſt upon the Guilt in this laſt Particular, 
which every one cannot but diſapprove, who is not 
void of Humanity, or even common Diſcretion. I 


ſhall only add, that whatever Pleaſure any Man 


may take in ſpreading Whiſpers of this Nature, ke 
will find an infinitely greater Satisfaction in conquer- 
| | ing 
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ing the Temptation he is under, by letting the Se- 
cret die within his own Breaſt. 4 | 


—_— —— 


On CHEARFULNESS. 


I Have always preferred Chearfulneſs to Mirth. 
The latter, I conſider as an AR, the former as an 
Habit of the Mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, 
Chearfulneſs fixed and permanent. "Thoſe are often 
raiſed into the greateſt Tranſports of Mirth, who 
are ſubje& to the greateſt Depreſſions of Melancho- 
ly. On the contrary, Chearfulneſs, though it does 
not give the Mind ſuch an exquiſite Gladneſs, pre- 
vents us from falling into any Depths of Sorrow. 
Mirth is like a Flaſh of Lightening, that breaks 
through a Gloom of Clouds, and glitters for a Mo- 
ment ; Chearfulneſs keeps up a kind of Day-light in 
— Mind, and fills it with a ſteddy and perpetual 

renity. 15 

Men of auſtere Principles look upon Mirth as too 
wanton and diſſolute for a State of Probation, and 
as filled with a certain Triumph and Infolence of 
Heart, that is inconſiſtent with a Life which is e; 
very Moment obnoxious to the greateſt Dangers. 
Writers of this Completion have obſerved, that the 
ſacred Perſon who was the great Pattern of Perſec- 
tion was never ſeen to laugh. 

Chearſulneſs of Mind is not liable to any of theſe 
Exceptions; it is of a ſerious and com Nature, 
it does not throw the Mind into a Condition impro- 
per for the preſent State of apr owe and is very 
conſpicuous in the Characters of who are look- 
ed upon as the greateſt Philoſophers among the Hea- 
thens, as well as among thoſe who have been de- 
ſervedly eſteemed as Saints and holy Men among 
Chriſti | 
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If we conſider Chearfulneſs in three Lights, with 
regard to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and 
to the great Author of our Being, it will not a little 
recommend itſelf on each of theſe Accounts. The 
Man who is poſſeſſed of this excellent Frame of 
Mind, is not only eaſy in his Thoughts, but a perfect 
Maſter of all the Powers and Faculties of his Soul : 
His Imagination is always clear, and his Judgment 
undiſturbed : His Temper is even and unruffled, 
whether in Action or in Solitude. He comes with 
a Reliſh to all thoſe Goods which Nature has pro- 
vided for him, taftes all the Pleaſures of the Creation 
which are poured about him, and does not feel the 
full Weight of thoſe accidental Evils which may be- 


- fal him. 


If we conſider him in Relation to the Perſons 
whom he converſes with, it naturally produces Love 
and Good-will towards him. A chearful Mind is 
not only diſpoſed to be affable and obliging, but rai- 
ſes the ſame good Humour in thoſe who cume with- 
in its Influence. A Man finds himſelf pleaſed, he 
does not know why, with the Chearfulneſs of his 
Companion: It is like a ſudden Sun-ſhine that a- 
wakens a ſecret: Delight in the Mind, without 
attending to it. The Heart rejoices of its own Ac- 
cord, and naturally lows out into Friendſhip and 
Benevolence towards the Perſon who has fo kindly 
an Effect upon it. 

When I conſider this chearful State of Mind in 
its third Relation, I cannot but look upon it as a 
conſtant habitual Gratitude to the Great Author of 
Nature. An inward Chearfulneſs is an implicit 
Praiſe and Thankſgiving to Providence under all its 
Diſpenſations. It is a kind of Acquieſcence in the 
State wherein we are placed, and a ſecret Approba- 
tion of the Divine Will in his Conduct towards 
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There are but two Things, which, in my Opi- 
nion, can reaſonably deprive us of this Chearfulneſs 
of Heart. The fil of theſe is the Senſe of Guilt, 
A Man who lives in a State of Vice and Im 
tence, can have no Title to that Evenneſs and 
quillity of Mind which is the Health of the Soul, 
and the natural Effet of Virtue and Innocence. 
Chearſulneſs in an ill Man deſerves a harder Name 
than can furniſh us with, and is many De- 
grees bey what we commenty call Folly and 
Madneſs. 

n which I mean a Diſbelief of the Su- 
preme Being, and of a future State, 
under whatſoever Titles it ſhelters itſelf, may like- 
wiſe very 3 1 this Chear- 
as Abe > e is ſomethi particu - 

my go ies ts han Shines in the 
Pale on-Exiſtence, that I cannot but won 
der, with many excellent Writers, how it is poſſible 


for a Man to out live the on of it. For 
my own Part, I think the Being of a God is ſo little 
to be doubted, that it is the only Truth we 


nen in e- 
r and in every 
Thought. 1 


into the Characters of this 
e 
up of Pride, Spleen, and Cavil: i 
wonder, that Men, who are aneah ro 


Pretence to Chearfulneſs, and would a& very un- 
reaſonably, ſhould R it. It is 
impoſfible for any one to live in good Humour, and 
enjoy his preſent Exiſtence, who is apprehenfiv e ei- 
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ther of 'Torment or of Annihilation ; of being miſe- 
rable, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned theſe two great Principles, 
which are deſtructive of Chearfulnes in in their own 
Nature, as well as in right Reaſon, I cannot think 
of any other that ought to baniſh this happy Tem- 

per from a virtuous Mind. Pain and Sickneſs, 
Shame and Poverty and old Age, nay 
Death itſelf, conſidering the Shortneſs of their Du- 
ration, and the Advantage we may reap from them, 
do not deſerve the Name of Evils. A good Mind 
may bear up under them with Fortitude, with Indo- 
lence, and with Chearfulneſs of Heart. The 
of a Tempeſt does not diſcompoſe him, which he is 
ſure will bring him to a joyful Harbour. 

A Man who uſes his beſt Endeavours to live ac- 
cording to the Dictates of Virtue and right Reaſon, 
has two perpetual Sources of Chearfulnes ; in the 
Conſideration of his own Nature, and of that Being 
on whom he has a Dependence. If he looks into 
himſelf, he cannot but rejoice in that Exiſtence, 
which is ſo lately beſtowed upon him, and which, af- 
ter Millions of 1 will be till new, and ſtill in 
its inning. How 12 Self- Congratulations 
naturally ariſe in the Mind, when it reflects on this 
its Entrance into Eternity, when it takes a View of 
thoſe improvable Faculties, which in a few Years, 
and even at its firſt ſetting out, have made ſo conſi- 


_ derable a Progreſs, and which will be ſtill receiving 
an Increaſe of Perfection, and conſequently an In- 
2 of Happineſs? The Conſciouſneſs of ſuch a 


þ 


ſpreads a perpetual Diffuſion of Joy through 
of a virtuous Man, and makes him look 
upon himſelf rl 
knows how to conceive. | 
The ſecond Source of Chearfulneſs to a good 


Mind, | is its Conſideration of that Being on whom 
_ D 2 we 
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we have our Dependence, and in whom, though we 
behold him as yet but in the firſt faint Diſcoveries of 
his Perſections, we ſee every Thing that we can 
imagine as great, glorious, or amiable, We find 
ourfelves every where upheld by his Goodneſs, and 
ſurrounded with an Immeniny of Love and Mercy. 
In ſhort, we depend upon a Being, whoſe Power 
qualifies him to make us happy by an Infinity of 
Means, whoſe Goodneſs and Truth engage him to 
make thoſe happy who defire it of him, and whoſe 
Unchangeableneſs will ſecure us in this Happineſs 
to all Eternity. | 
Such Conſiderations, which every one ſhould per- 
petually cheriſh in his Thoughts, will baniſh from 
us all that ſecret Heavineſs of Heart which unthink- 
ing Men are ſubje to when they lie under no real 
Aflliction; all that Anguiſh which we may feel from 
any Evil that actually oppreſſes us, to which I may 
likewiſeadd thoſe little Cracklings of Mirth and Fol- 
ly that are apter to betray Virtue than ſupport it ; 
and eſtabliſh in vs ſuch an even and chearful Tem- 
per, as makes us pleaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe with 
whom we converſe, and to him whom we were 
made to pleaſe. | 


The Advantages of CHRARTULINESs. 


(cc Hearſulneg is, in the firſt Place, the beſt Pro- 


mater of Health. Repinings and ſecret Mur- 
murs of Heart, give imperceptible Strokes to thoſe 
delicate Fibres of which the vital Parts are compo» 


ſet, and wear out the Machine inſenſibly; not to 


mention thoſe violent Ferments which they ſtir up 
in the Blood, and thoſe irregular diſturbed Motions 


which they raiſe in the animal Spirits. I ſcarce re- 
meinber, in my own Obſervation, to have met with 


many 
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K Wa „ who {16 uh nr” Fo 
elifþ Phraſe) wear well, that had not at leaſt a ccr- 
tain Indolence in their Humous, if not a more than 


ordinary and Chearſulneſs of Heart. The 
Truth of it is, Health and Chearfulneſs mutually 
beget each other ; with this Difference, that we 
ſeldom meet with a great Degree of Health which is 
not attended with a certain Chearfulneſs, but very 
often ſee Chearfulneſs where there is no great Degree 
of Health. 

- Chearfulneſs bears the ſame friendly Regard to 
the Mind as to the Body: It baniſhes all anxious 
Care and Diſcontent, ſooths and compoſes. the Paſ- 
hons, and keeps the Soul in a perpetual. Calm. But 
having already touched on this laſt Conſideration, 1 
ſhall here take Notice, that the World, ia which 
bk are placed, is _ with innumerable Objects 

are proper to and alive this happy 
Temper of Mind. _ 

If we cake the Werll in its Subſervĩeney to 
Man, one would think it was made for our Uſe ; but 
if we conſider it in its natural Beauty and Harmony, 
one would be apt to conclude it was made for our 
Pleafure. The Sun, which is. as the great Soul of 
the Univerſe, and produces all the Neceſſaries of 
Life, has a particular Influence in chearing the Mindi 
of Man, and making the Heart glad. 

Thoſe ſeveral living Creatures whichare made for 
our Service or Suſtenance, at the ſame Time either 
fill the Woods with their Muſic, furniſh us with 
Game, or raiſe pleaſing Ideas-in us by the Delight- 
fulneſsof their Appearance. Fountains,. Lakes, and 
Rivers are as refreſhing to the Imagination, a8 to the: 
Soil through. which. — paſs. 

There are Writeis of great Diſtinction, who have 
made it an Argument for Providence, that the whole 
Earth. is covered with Green, rather than. with any 
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other Colour, as being ſuch a right Mixture of Light 
and Shade, that it comforts and ftrengthens the Eye, 
inſtead of weakening or grieving it. For this Rea- 
fon ſeveral Paiuters have a green Cloth hanging near 
them, to caſe the Eye upon, after too great an Ap- 
plication to their Colouring. A famous modern 


Philoſopher accounts for it in the following Man- 


ner: All Colours that are more luminous, over- 
power and diſſipate the animal Spirits which are em- 
ployed in Sight; on the contrary, thoſe that are 
more obſcure do not give the animal Spirits a ſuf- 
ficient Exerciſe ; whereas the Rays that produce in 
us the Idea of Green, fall upon the Eye in ſuch a 
due Proportion, that they give the animal Spirits 
their proper Play, and by keeping up the Struggle 
in a juſt Balance, excite a very pleaſing and agreea- 
ble Senſation. Let the Cauſe be what it will, the 
Effect is certain; for which Reaſon the Poets aſcribe 
to this particular Colour the Epithet of Chearful. 
To confider farther this double End in the Works 
of Nature, and how they are at the fame Time both 
uſeful and entertaining, we find that the moſt im- 
portant Parts in the vegetable World are thoſe which 
are the moſt beautiful. Theſe are the Seeds by 
which the ſeveral Races of Plants are propagated and 
continued, and which are always lodged in Flowers 
or Bloſſoms. Nature ſeems to hide her principal 
Deſign, and to be induſtrious in making the Earth 
eay and delightful, while ſhe is carrying on her great 
Work, and intent upon her own Preſervation. The 
Huſbandman after the ſame Manner is employed in 
laying out the whole Country into a-kind of Garden 
or Landſkip, and making every Thing fmile about 
him, whilſt, in Reality, he thinks of nothing but of 
the Harveſt and Encreaſe which is to ariſe from it. 
We may farther obſerve how Providence has ta- 
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of Man, by having formed it after ſuch a Manner, 
as to make it capable of conceiving Delight from 
ſeveral Objects which ſeem to have very little Uſe 
in them; as from the Wildneis of Rocks and De- 
ſarts, and the like groteſk Parts of Nature. Thoſe 
who are verfed in Philoſophy may ſtill carry this 
Conſideration higher, by obſerving that if Matter 
had appeared to us endowed only with thoſe real 
Qualities which it actually poſſeſſes, it would have 
made but a very joyleſs and uncomfortable Figure; 
and why has Providence given it a Power of produ- 
eing in us ſuch imaginary Qualities, as Taſtes, and 
Colours, Sounds and Smells, Heat and Cold ; but 
that Man, while he is converſant in the lower Sta- 
tions of Nature, might have this Mind cheared and 
delighted with le Senſations? In ſhort, the 
whole Univerſe is a kind of Theatre filled with Ob- 
jects that either raiſe in us Pleafure, Amuſement, or. 
Admiration. | 

The Reader's own Thoughts will fuggeſt to him 
the Viciffitude of Day and Night, the Change of 
Seaſons, with all that Variety of Scenes which di- 
verſify the Face of Nature, and fill the Mind with a 
perpetual Succeſſion of beautiful and pleaſing Ima- 


I ſhall not here mention the ſeveral Entertain- 
ments of Art, with the Pleaſures of Friendſhip, 
Books, Converſation, and-other accidental Diverſions 
of Life, becauſe I would only take Notice of ſuch 
Incitements to a chearſul 42 as offer them · 
ſelves to Perſons of all Ranks and Conditions, and 
which may ſufficiently ſhe us that Providence did 
not deſign this World ſhould be filled with Mur - 
murs and Repinings, or that the Heart of Man 
ſhould be involved in Gloom and Melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this Chearſulneſs of Tem- 
per, as it is a Virtue in which our Countrymen _ 
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obſerved tobe more deficient than any other Nation. 
Melancholy is a kind of Demon that haunts our I- 
land, and often conveys itſelf to us in an eaſtet ly 
Wind. A celebrated French Noveliſt, in 
tion to thoſe who begin their Romances with the 
flowery Seafon of the Year, enters on his Story thus; 
In the gloomy Month of November, when abe Pas- 


Cn England hang and drown themſelves, a dif- 


late Lover walked out into the Fields, &c. 
ery one ought to fence againſt the Temper of 
his Climate or Conftitution, and frequently to in- 
dulge in himſelf thoſe Conſiderations which may 
give hima Serenity of Mind, and enable him to bear 
up chearfully againſt thoſe little Evils and Misfor- 
tunes which are common to human Nature, and 
which, by a right Improvement of them, will produce 
a Satiety of Joy, and an uninterrupted Happineſs. 
At the ſame Time that I would engage my Rea- 
der to conſider the World in its moſt agreeable 
Lights, I muſt own there ace many Evils which na- 
tutally ſpring up amidſt the Entertainments that are 
provided for us; but theſe, if rightly conſidered, 
Mould be far from overcaſting the Mind. with Sor- 
row, or deſtroying that Chearſulneſs of Temper 
which I have been recommending. This Inter- 
fperſion of Evil with Good, and Pain with Pleaſure, 
in the Works of Nature, is very truly aſcribed. by 
Mr Locke, in his Eſſay on. Human Underſtanding, 
to a moral Reaſon, in the following Words : 
Beyond all this, we may find another Reaſon why 
God hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral Degrees of 
Fleaſure and Pain, in all the Things that environ 
and affect us, and blended them together, in almoſt 
all that our Thoughts and Senſes have to do with; 
that we finding Imper faction, Diſſatisfaftion, and 
Want of compleat Happineſs in all the Enjoyments 
which the Creatures can afford us, might be led to 


feek 
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feek it in the Enjoyment of him; with whom there is 
Fulneſs of Joy, and at whoſe Right Hand are Plea» 
fures for evermore. , 


* ” ” 


On HayePIlNnEgsSs. 


I Ought hourly to be looking up with Gratitude 
and Praiſe to the Creator of my Being, for ha- 
ving formed me of a Diſpoſition that throws off every 
Particle of Spleen, and either directs my Attention 
to Objects of Chearſulneſs and Joy, or enables me to 
look upon their Contraries as I do on Shades in a 
Picture, which add Force to the Lights, and Beau- 
ty to the Whole. With this Happineſs of Conftitu- 
tion, I can behold the Luxury of the Times, as gi- 
ving Food and Cloathing to the Hungry and the Na- 
ked ; extending our Commerce, and promoting and 
encouraging the liberal Arts. I can look upon the 
Horrors of War, as productive of the Bleffings and 
Enjoyments of Peace ; and upon the Miſeries of . 
ind, which I cannot relieve, with a thankful 
Heart that my own Lot has been more favourable. 
There is a Paſſage in that truly original Poem, 
called the Splcen, which pleaſes me more than al- 
moſt any Thing I have read. I he Paſſage is this: 


Happy the Man, who, innocent, 

Giteves not at Ills, he can't prevent; 
His Skiff do-'s with the Current glide, 
Not puffing pull'd againſt the Tide: 
He, paddling by the ſcuffling Crowd, 
Sees unconcern'd, Life's Wager row'd; 
And when he can't prevent foul Play, 
Enjoys the Follies of the Fray. 


The laughing Philoſopher has always appeared to 
me a more eligible Character than the weeping _ 
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but before I fit down either to laugh or cry at the 
Follies of Mankind, as I have publicly my- 
ſelf in their Service, it becomes me to adminiſter e · 
very Thing in my Power to relieve or cure them. 
For this Purpoſe | ſhall here lay before my Readers 
ſome looſe Hints on a Subject, which will, I hope, 
excite their Attention, and contribute — the 


expelling from the Heart thoſe malignant and ſullen 


— 


If we make Obſervations on human Nature, ei- 
ther from what we feel in ourſelves, or ſee in others, 
we ſhall perceive that almoſt all the Uneaſineſſes of 
Mankind owe their Riſe to Inactivity or Idleneſs of 
Body or Mind. A free and briſk Circulation of the 
Blood i is abſolutely neceſſary towards the creating 
Eaſineſs and good mos ; and is the only Means 
of ſecuring us from a reſtlefs Train of idle Thoughts, 
which eannot fail to make us burthenfome to our- 
ſelves, and diſſatisfied with all about us. 

Providence has therefore wiſely provided for the 
Generality of Mankind, by compelling them to uſe 
that Fakes: which not only procures them the Ne- 
ceſſaries of Life, but Peace and Health, to enj oy 
them with Delight. Nay farther, we find how 
ſentially neceſſary it is that the greateſt Part of Man- 
kind ſhould be obliged to earn their Bread by La- 
bour, from the ill Uſe that is almoſt univerſally made 
of thoſe Riches which exempt Men from it. Even 


the Advantages of the beſt Education are generally - 


found to be inſufficient to keep us within the Limits 
of Reaſon and Moderation. How hard do the very 
beſt of Men find it, to force upon themſelves that 
Abſtinence or Labour, which the Narrowneſs of 
their Circumſtances does not immediately compel 
them to ? Is there really one in ten, who by all the 
Advantages of — is made more 


happy 
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happy in Reſpet to himſelf, or more uſeful to 
reren 

rions, either rioting in Luxury, or ing in 
Sloth, for one who makes a proper Uſe of the Ad- 
vantages whi we tor the Improvement of 
himſelf, or the ineſs of others ? And how ma- 
ny do we meet with, who, for their Abuſe of the 


Bleflings of Life, ' p to perpetual Uneaſi- 
-— +1 Rs ws 4 1— bodily 


Whoever ſeriouſly conſiders this Point, will diſ- 
cover that Riches are by no Means ſuch certain 
Bleflings as the Poor imagine them to be: On the 
contrary, he will perceivethat the common Labours 
and ments of Life are much better ſuited to 
the Majority of Mankind, than Proſperity and Abun- 
dance be without them. 

It was a merciful Sentence which the Creator paſ- 
ſed on Man for his Diſobedience, By the Sweat of 
thy Face ſhalt thou eat thy Bread ; for to the Puniſh- 
ment itſelf he ſtands indebted for Health, Strength, 
and all the Enjoyments of Liſe. Though the firſt 
Paradiſe was forfeited for his Tranſgreſſion, yet by 


the Penalty inflited for that T n, the 
Earth is made into a Paradiſe again, in the beautiful 
Fields and Gardens which we ſee daily produced by 


the Labour of Man. And the Ground was 

curſed for his Diſobedience, yet is that 
Curſe ſo ordered, as to be the Puniſhment, chiefly 
and almoſt ſolely of thoſe, who, by Intemperance or 
Sloth, inflit it upon themſelves. 

Even from the Wants and Weakneſſes of Man- 
kind, are the Bands of mutual Support and Aﬀec- 
tion derived. The Neceſſities of each, which no 
Man of himſelf can ſufficiently ſupply, compel him 
to contribute towards the Benefit of others; and 
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while he labours only for his own A e, be is 
promoting the univerſal Good of all around him. 
Health is the Bleſſing that every one wiſhes to en- 
joy ; but the Multicude are ſo unreaſonable, as to 
deſire to purchaſe it at a cheaper Rate than it is to 
be obtained. The Continuance of it is only to be 
fecured by Exerciſe or Labour. But the Misfor- 
rune is, that the Poor are too apt to overlook their 
own Enjoyments, and to view with Envy the Eaſe 
and AMuence of their Superiors, not conſidering that 
che uſual Attendants upon great Fortunes are Anxiety 
and Diſeaſe. 
If it be true, that thoſe Perſons are the happieſt, 
who have the feweſt Wants, the rich Man is more 
the Object of Compaſſion than Envy. However 
moderate his Inclinations may be, the Cuſtom of the 
World lays him under a kind of Neceſſity of living 
up to his Fortune. He muſt be ſurrounded by a 
uſeleſs Train of Servants ; his Appetite muſt be pal- 
led with Plenty, and his Peace invaded by Crowds. 
He muſt give up the Pleaſures and Endearments of 
domeſtic Life, to be the Slave of Party and Faction. 
Or if the Goodneſs of his Heart ſhould incline him 
to Acts of Humanity and Benevolence, he will have 
the frequent Mortification of ſeeing his Charities ill 
beſtowed, and by bis Inability to relieve all, the con- 
ſtant one of making more Enemies by his Refuſals, 
than Friends by his Benefactions. If we add to 
theſe Conſiderations a Truth, which I believe few 
Perſons will diſpute, namely, that the greateſt For- 
tunes, by adding to the Wants of their Poſſeſſors, 
uſually render them the moſt neceſſitous of Men, 
we ſhall find Greatneſs and Happineſs to be at a wide 
Diftance from one another. If we carry our En- 
quiries ſtil] higher; if we examine into the State of 
a King, and even enthrone him, like our own, in 
the Hearts of his People ; if the Life of a Father be 
A 
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a Life of Care and Anxiety; to be the Father of a 
— is a Pre · eminence to be honoured, but not 
en 

This H inch of Life is, I believe, generally to 
be found in thoſe Stations, which neither totally ſub- 
ject Men to Labour, nor abſolutely exempt them 
from it. Power is the Parent of Diſquietude, Am- 
bition of Diſappointment, and Riches of Diſeaſe. 

I will conclude theſe Reflections with the follow- 
ing Fable. 

Labour, the Offspring of Want, and the Mo- 
© ther of Health and Contentment, lived with her 
*© two Daughters in a little Cottage by the Side of 
«© a Hill, at a great Diftance from Town. ' 
© were totally unacquainted with the Great, and 
had kept no better Company than the neighbour- 
„ing Villagers : But having a Deſire of ſeeing the 
«© World, they forſook their Companions and Ha- 
os bitation, and determined to travel. Labour 
«© went ſoberly along the Road, with Health on her 
*© Right-hand, who, by the Sprightlineſs of her 
„ Converſation, and Songs of Chearfulneſs and 
„Joy, ſoftened the Toils of the Way; while 
*© Contentment went ſmiling on the Left, ſupport- 
© ing the Steps of her Mother, and, by her per- 

<< petual Good-humour, encreaſing the 1 of 
<* her Siſter. 
en this Manner they travelled over Foreſts and 
4 through Towns and Villages, till at laſt ar- 
I rived at the Capital of the Kingdom. A. thee 
Entrance into the great City, the Mother con- 
<< jured her Daughters never to loſe Sight of her; 
< for it was the Will of Jupiter, ſhe faid, that their 
«< Separation ſhould be attended with the utter Ruin 
© of all three. But Health was of too gay aDiſpoſition 
<< to regard the Counſels of Labour: She ſuffered 
60 '* herſelf to be debauched OY Intemperance, my 
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* laſt died in Child-birth of Diſeaſe. Content- 
** ment, in the Abſence of her Siſter, gave herſelf 
sup to the Enticements of Sloth, and was never 
„ heard of after : While Labour, who could have 
** no Enjoyment without her Daughters, went every 
«© where in Search of them, till ſhe was at laſt 


„ ſeized by Laffitude in ber Way, and died in 


4 Miſery 


— 
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ASO Temper is one of the principal Ingredi - 
enta of i This, it will be ſaid, is the 
Work of Nature, and muſt be born with us: and 
ſo in a good Meaſure it is; yet —_—_— 
be acquired by Art, and always improved by Cul- 
ture. Almoſtevery Object that attracts our Notice, 
has its bright and its dark Side : He that habituates 
himſelf to look at the diſpleaſing Side, will ſour his 
Diſpoſition, and conſequently impair his Happineſs ; 
while he who conſtantly beholds it on the bright 
Side, inſenſibly meliorates his Temper, and in Con- 
ſequence of it, improves his own Happineſs, and the 
Happineſs of all about him. 

Arachne and Meliſſa are two Friends. They 
are both of them Women in Years, and alike in 
Birth, Fortune, Education and Accompliſhments. 
They were originally alike in Temper too ; but by 
different Management, are grown the Reverſe of 
each other. Arachne has accuſtomed herſelf to look 
only on the dark Side of every Object. If a new 
Poem or Play makes its Appearance, with a thouſand 
Brillances, and but one or two Blemiſhes, ſhe 
ſlightly ſkims over the that ſhould give her 
Pleaſure, and dwells upon thoſe only that fill her with 
Diſlike. „CC 
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ſhe looks at fome Part of the Drapery which has 
been neglected, or to a Hand or Finger which has 
been left unfiniſhed. Her Garden is a very beauti- 
ful one, and kept with great Neatneſs and Elegancy ; 
but if you take a Walk with her in it, ſhe talks to 
you of nething but Blights and Storms, of Snails and 
Caterpillars, and how impoſſible it is to keep it 
from Ss Litter of falling Leaves and Worm-cafts. 
If you fit down in one of her Temples, to enjoy a 
delightful Proſpect, ſhe obſerves to you, that there 
is too much Wood, or too little Water; that the 
Day is too ſunny, or too gloomy ; that it is ſultry 
or windy ; and finiſhes with a long Harangue upon 
the Wretchedneſs of our Climate. When you re- 
turn with her to the Company, in Hopes of a little 
chearful Converſation, ſhe caſts a Gloom over all, 
by giving you the Hiſtory of her own bad Health, or 
of ſome melancholy Accident that has befallen one 
of her Daughter's Children. Thus the inſenſibly 
finks her own Spirits, and the Spirits of all around 
her, and at laft diſcovers, ſhe knows not why, that 
her Friends are grave. 

Meliſſa is the Reverſe of all this. By conftantly 
roma — ak _ only on the bright Side of 


Chearfulneſs in 
— 6 by a Kind ot Contagion, ſhe 
communicates to all about her. If any Misfortune 
has befallen her, ſhe confiders it might have been 
worſe, and is thankful to Providence for an Eſcape. 
She rejoices in Solitude, as it gives her an Opportu- 
nity of knowing herſelf ; and in Society, becauſe ſhe 
can communicate the Happineſs ſhe enjoys. She 
Man's Virtues to his Failings, and 
n in the 
very worſt of her Acquaintance. She opens every 
Book with a Deſire to be entertained or i 
and therefore ſeldom. miſſes what ſhe looks for. 
E 3 Walk 
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Walk with her, though it be but on a Heath or a 
Common, and ſhe will diſcover numberleſs Beau- 
ties, unobſerved before, in the Hills, the Dales, 
the Broom, Brakes, and the variegated Flowers of 


Weeds and Poppies. She enjoys every Change of 
Weather and of Seaſon, as bringing with it ſome- 
thing of Health or Convenience. In Converſation 
it is a Rule with her never to ſtart a Subject that 
leads to any Thing gloomy or diſagreeable; you 
therefore never hear her repeating her own Grie- 
vances, or thoſe of her Neighbours, or (what is 
worſt of all) their Faults and Imperfetions. If 
any Thing of the latter Kind be mentioned in herHear- 
ing, ſhe has the Addreſs to turn it into Entertain- 
ment, by changing the moſt odious Railing into a 
pleaſant Rallery, Thus Meliſſa, like the Bee, ga- 
thers Honey from every Weed; while Arachne, 
like the Spider, ſucks Poiſon from the faireſt Flow- 
ers. The Conſequence is, that of two Tempers, 
once very nearly allied, the one is for ever ſour and 
diſſatisfied, the other always gay and chearful : 'T be 
one ſpreads an univerſal Gloom ; the other a con- 
tinual Sunſhine. 

There is nothing more worthy of our Attention 
than this Art of Happineſs. Converſation, as 
well as Life, Happineſs very often depends upon the 
flighteſt Incidents. The taking Notice of the Bad- 
neſs of the Weather, a North-eaſt Wind, the Ap- 
proach of Winter, or any trifling Circumſtance of 
the diſagreeable Kind, ſhall inſenſibly rob a whole 
Company of its Good-bumour, and fling every 
Member of it into the Vapours. If therefore we 
would be happy in ourſelves, and are defirous of 
communicating that Happineſs to all about us, theſe 
minutiae of Converſation ought carefully to be at- 
tended to. The Brightneſs of the Sky, the Length- 
ening of the Days, the encreaſing Verdure of the 


Spring, 
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Spring, the Arrival of any little Piece of good News, 
or whatever carries with it the moſt diftant Glimpſe 
of Joy, ſhall frequently be the Parent of a ſocial 
and happy Converſation. Good manners exact from 
to our Company. The Clown may 
repine at the Sunſhine that ripens his Harveſt, 
becauſe his Turnips are burnt up by it; but the 
Man of Refinement will extract Pleaſure from the 
Thunder-ftorm 28 is expoſed, by remark- 
ing, on the and Refreſhment which be 
ky be bo - 885 
does Good manners, 28. well as Good- 
ſenſe, direct us to look at every Object on the 
bright Side; and by thus acting, we cheriſh and 
improve both the one and the other. By this Prac- 
tice it is that Mehifſa is become the wiſeſt and the 


'beſt-bred Woman living: And by this Practice may 


every Man and Woman arrive at that eaſy Bene- 


volence of Temper, which the World calls Good- 


nature, and the Scripture Charity, whoſe natural 
and never-failing Fruit is HapPiNass. 
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On the InzLuzncn of InnoczncyY 
and Ho x OU Rx. | 


Fx zuck Author, giving an Account of a very 
agreeable Man, in whoſe Character he mingles 
good Qualities and Infirmities, rather than Vices 
and Virtues, tells the following . | 
„ Our Knight, ſays he, was pretty much ad- 
ef - © faſhionable of 2 
* had a for a Lackey, not a li 
<< in his Favour, noe no other Name fur him 
when be ſpoke of him but the Raſcal, or to him 
but Sirrah. One Morning when he was dreſ- 
e fing, Sirrah, ſays he, be ſure you bring Home this 
Evening a pretty Wench. The Fellow was a 
_<* Perſon of Diligence and Capacity, and bad for 
<< ſome Time addreſſed himſelf to a decayed old 
«© Gentlewoman, who had a young Maiden to her 
„Daughter, beauteous as an Angel, not yet ſixteen 
«© Years of Age. The Mother's extreme Poverty, 
and the Inſinuations of this artful Lackey con- 
<< cerning the ſoft Diſpoſition and Generoſity of 
«© his Maſter, made her conſent to deliver up her 
<< Daughter. But many were the Intreaties and 
«© Repreſcntations of the Mother to gain her Child's 
«© Conſent to an Action, which ſhe faid ſhe abhor- 
< red, at the ſame Time ſhe exhorted her to it; but 
<< Child, ſays ſhe, can you ſee your Mother die for 
„ Hunger? The Virgin argued no longer, but 
«< burſting into Tears, faid ſhe would go any where. 
<< The Lackey conveyed her with great Obſequi- 
<< ouſneſs and Secrecy to his Maſter's Lodging, and 
<< placed her in a commodious A nt till he 
„came Home. The Knight, who knew his Man 
4 never failed of bringing in his Prey, indulged his 
Genius at a Banquet, and was in bigh Humour at 
an 
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* an Entertainment with Ladies, expecting to be 
received in the Evening by one as. agreeable as 
4125 of them. When he came Home, his 
2 met him with a ſaucy and joyful Fami- 
e liarity, crying out, She is as handfome as an 
Angel, (for there is no other Simile on theſe Oc- 
„ caſions) but the tender Fool has wept till her 


Eyes are ſwelled and bloated; for ſhe is a Maid 


«© and a Gentle woman. With that he conducted 
© his Mafter to the Room where ſhe was, and re- 
<© tired. The Knight, when he ſaw her bathed 
© in Tears, ſaid in ſome Surpriſe, Do not you 
„ know, Woman, why you are brought hi- 
<« ther? unhappy Maid fell on her Knees, 
<< and with many Interruptions of Sighs and Tears 
<< ſaid to him, I know, alas! too well why I am 
«© brought hither: My Mother, to get Bread for 
„ her and myſelf, has ſent me to do what you 
<« pleaſed; but wiſh it would pleaſe Heaven I 
© could die, before I am added to the Number of 
© thoſe miſerable Wretches who live without Ho- 
C nour! With this Reflection ſhe anew, ard 
«© beat her Boſom. The Knight ſtepping back 
<« from her, ſaid, I am not fo abandoned as to hurt 


your Innocence againſt your Will. 


The Novelty of the Accident ſurpriſed him 
4 into Virtue; and covering the young Maid with 


<< 2a Cloak, he led her to a Relation's Houſe, to 


% whoſe Care he recommended her for that Night. 


© not you then, replied the Knight, a wicked 
„Woman to contriv:: the <X oa 
<« gown Child? She held down her Face with Fear 
*« and Shame, and in her Confuſion uttered fome 
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«© broken Words concerning her Poverty. Far 
© he it, ſaid the Gentleman, that you ſhould re- 
< lieve yourſelf from Want by a much greater 
« Evil : Your Daughter is a fine young Creature; 
4 do you know of none that ever ſpoke of her for 
« a Wife? The Mother anſwered, There is an 
4 honeſt Man in our Nei | 


give half the Pleafure, as this young Gentleman had 
in the Reflection of having relieved a miſerable Pa- 
rent from Guilt and Poverty, an innocent Virgin 
from public Shame, and beſtowing a virtuous: 
Wife upon an honeſt Man? | 


— 


IncxaTITUDE puniſhed. An EASsT EAN TALE. 


APerviſ, venerable by his Age, fell. ill. in the 
Houſe of a Woman who had been long a 
Widow, and lived in extreme in the Su- 
burbs of Balſera. He was fo touched with the Care 
and Zeal with which ſhe had affiſted him, that at 


his Departure he ſaid to her, 1 have remarked that 


you have wherewith to ſubſiſt alone, but that you. 

ve not Subſiſtence enough to ſhare if with your: 
only Son, the young Abdallab If you will truſt 
him. to my Care, I will endeavour to acknowledge, 
in his Perſon, the Obligations Thee was 
your Care of me. The good Woman received his 


Propoſal with Joy ; and the Derviſe departcd. with- 


the young Man, advertiſing ber, that they muft: 
perform. 


nn 


Iron Candleſtic with twelve Branches, which thou 
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1 a Journey which would laſt near two 
ears. As they travelled, he kept him in Aﬀu- 
ence, gave him excellent Inſtructions, cured him 
of a ＋* Diſeaſe with which he was attacked ; 
in fine, he took the ſame Care of him, as if he had 
been his own Son. Abdallah a hundred Times 
teſtified his Gratitude to him for all his Bounties ; 
but the old Man always anſwered, My Son, it is 
by Actions that Gratitude is proved; we fhail fee, 
in a proper Time and Place, whether you are ſa 
grateful as you pretend. | WP 

One Day, as they continued their Travels, they 
found themſelves in a ſolitary Place, and the Der- 
viſe ſaid to Abdallab, My San, we are now at the 
End of our Journey; I ſhall employ my Prayers to 
obtain from Heaven, that the Earth may open and 
make an Entrance wide enough to permit thee 10 
deſcend into a Place, where thou wilt find one of the 
greateſt Treaſures that the Earth incloſes in ber 
Bowels. Hat thou Courage to deſcend into this 
ſubterranean Vault? continued he. Abdallah 
ſwore to him, he might depend upon his Obedience 
and Zeal. Then the Derviſe lighted a ſmall Fire, 
into which he caft a Pertumę; he read and prayed 
for ſome Moments, after which the Earth opened, 
and the Derviſe faid to him, — Thow maye/t now 
enter, my dear Abdallah; remember that it is in thy 
Power to de me a great Service, and that this is, 
perhaps, the only Opportunity thou canſt ever have 
5 teſtifying ta me, that” thou art not ungrateful : 
Do not let thyſelf be dazzled by all the Riches that 
thou wilt find there; think only of ſeizing upen au 


wilt find cloſe to a Doar ; that is abſolutely neceſſary 
to me; come up immediately and bring it to me. 
Abdailah promiſed every Thing, and deſcended 
boldly into the Vault, But, forgetting — 


0 
| 
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tremely aſtoniſhed to find himſelf oppoſite to his 
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been expreſly recommended to him, whilſt he was 
filling his Veſt and his Boſom with the Gold and 
Jewels which this ſubterranean Vault incloſed in 
prodigious Heaps, the Opening by which he had 
entered cloſed of itſelf, He had, however, Pre- 
ſence of Mind enough to ſeize upon the Iron Can- 
dleftic, which the Derviſe had ſo ftrongly recom- 
mended to him ; and, though the Situation he was 
in was very terrible, he did not abandon himſelf to 
Deſpair; and, thinking only in what Manner be 
ſhould get out of a Place which might become 
his Grave, he apprehended, that the Vault had 
cloſed only becauſe he had not followed the Order 
of the Derviſe; recalled te his Memory the Care 
and Goodneſs he had loaded him. with ; reproached 
himſelf with his Ingratitude, and finiſhed his Medita- 
tion by humbling himſelf before God. At length, 
after much Pain and Inquietude, he was fortunate 
enough to find a narrow Paſſage which led him out 
of this obſcure Cave; though it was not till he had 
followed it a conſiderable Way, that he perceived 
a ſmall Opening, covered with Briars aod Thorns, 
which he returned to the Light of the Sun. 
He looked on all Sides, to ſee if he could perceive 
the Derviſe, but in vain; he deſigned to deliver 
him the Iron Candleftic be ſo much wiſhed for, 
and formed a Defign of quitting him, being rich 
enough, with what he he bad taken out of the Ca- 
vern, to live in Afluence without his Aſſiſtance. 
Not perceiving the Derviſe, nor remembering 
any of the Places through which he had pafled, he 
went on as Fortune directed him, and was ex- 


Mother's Houſe, which he imagined he was at a 
great Diftance from. She immediately enquired 
after the holy Derviſe. Abdallah told her frankly 


what had happened to him, and the Danger he had 
| run 
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run to ſatisfy his unreaſonable Deſires; he after- 
wards ſhewed her the Riches with which he was 
loaded. His Mother concluded, upon the Sight 
of them, that the Derviſe only deſigned to make a 
Trial of his Courage and his Obedience, and that 
they ought to make uſe of the Happineſs which 
Fortune had preſented to them; adding, that 
doubtleſs ſuch was the Intention of the holy Der- 
viſe, Whilſt they contemplated upon theſe T rea- 
ſures with Avidity ; whilſt they were dazzled with 
the Luſtre of them, and formed a thouſand Projects 
in Conſequence of them, they all vaniſhed away 
before their Eyes. It was then that Abdallah ſin - 
cerely reproached himſelf with his Ingratitude and 
Diſobedience ; and, perceiving that the Iron Can- 
dleſtic had reſiſted the Enchantment, or rather the 


juſt Puniſhment which thoſe deſerve who do not 


execute what they promiſe, he ſaid, proſtrating 
himſelf, - Bat has happened to me is juſt ; I have 
loft what I had no Deſign to reflore, and the Candle- 


ic, which I intended to deliver to the Derviſe, 


remains with me N is a Proof, that it rightly be- 
longs to him, and that the reft was unjuftly acquired. 
As he finiſhed theſe Words, be placed the Candle- 
ſtic in the Midſt of their little Houſe. . 
When the Night was come, without reflecting 
upon it, he placed the Light in this Candleſtic. 
Immediately they ſaw a Derviſe appear, who turned 
round for an Hour, and diſappeared, after having 
thrown them an Aſpre. This Candleſtic had 
twelve Branches. Abdallah, who was meditating 
all the Day upon what he had ſeen the Night be- 
fore, was willing to know what would happen the 
next Night, if he put a Light in each of them ; he 
did ſo, and twelve Derviſes appeared that Inſtant; 
they turned round alſo for an Hour, and each af 
them threw an Aſpre, as they diſappeared. He re- 
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peated every Day the ſame Ceremony, which had 
always the 22 ; but he never could make 
it ſucceed more than once in twenty-four Hours. 
This trifling Sum was enough to make his Mother 
and himſelf ſubſiſt tolerably : There was a Time 
when they would have defired no more to be hap- 
py; but it was not conſiderable enough to change 
their Fortune : It is always dangerous for the Ima- 
ination to be fixed upon the Idea of Riches. The 
Sede of what he believed he ſhould poſſeſs; the 
Projects he had formed for the Employment of it; 
all theſe Things had left ſuch profound Tracos in 
the Mind of Abdallah, that nothing could efface 
them. Therefore, ſeeing the ſmall Advantage he 
drew from the Candleſtic, he refolved to carry it 
back to the Derviſe, in Hopes that he might obtain 
of him the Treaſure he had ſeen, or at leaſt find 
again the Riches which had vaniſhed from their 
Sight, by reftoring to him a Thing for which he 
had teſtified ſo earneſt a Defire. He was fo fortu- 
nate as to remember his Name, and that of the 
City where he inhabited. He departed therefore 
immediately for Magrebi, carrying with him his 
Candleſtic, which he lighted every Night, and 
by that Means furniſhed himſelf with what was 
neceſſary on the Road, without being obliged to 
implore the Aſſiſtance and Compaſſion of the faith- 
ful. When he arrived at Magrebi, his firſt Care 
was to enquire in what Houſe, or in what Convent 
Abounadar lodged; he was fo well known, that 
every Body told him his Habitation. He repaired 
thither directly, and found fifty Porters, who kept 
the Gate of his Houſe, having each a Staff with a 
Head of Gold in their Hands: The Court of this 

Palace was filled with Slaves and Domeſtics; in 
fine, the Reſidence of a Prince could not expoſe to 
View greater Magnificence, Abdallah, ſtruck 
with 
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with Aſtoniſhment and Admication, feared to pro- 
ceed, Certainly, thought he, I either explained 
myſelf wrong, or thoſe, to whom I addreſſed my- 
ſelf, deſigned to make a Jeſt of me, becauſe I was 
a Stranger ; this is not the Habitation of a Derviſe, 
it is that of a King, He was in this Embarraſs- 
ment, when a Man him, and faid to 
him, Abdallah, thou art welcome; my Maſter, A- 
bounadar, has long expected thee. He then conduQ- 
ed him to an agieeable and magnificent Pavilion, 
where the Derviſe was ſeated. Abdallah, ſtruck 
with the Riches which he bebeld on all Sides, would 
have proſtrated himſelf at his Feet, but {ounadar 
revented him, and interrupted him when he would 
== made a Merit of the Candleſtic, which he 
> 592 to him. Thou art but an ungrateful 
Vretch, ſaid he to him; Doſt thou imagine thou 
canſi 1 upon me? I am not ignorant of any one 
of thy Thoughts; and, if thou hadſi knawn the 
Value of this Candleftic, thou never woudl/# have 
brought it to me: I will make thee ſenſuble of its true 
Uſe. Immediately he placed a Light in each of its 
Branches; and, when the twelve Derviſes had 
turned for ſome I ime, Abeunadar 2 each of 
them a Blow with a Cane, and in a Moment they 
were converted into twelve Heaps of Sequins, Dia- 
monds, and other precious Stones. This, ſaid he, 
is the proper Uſe to be made of this marvellous Can- 
dleſtic. As to me, I never deſired it, but to place it 
in my Cabinet, as a Taliſman compoſed by a Sage 
whom I revere, and am pleaſed to expoſe it ſometimes 
to thoſe who come to viſit me: And, to prove to thee, 
added he, that Curioſity was the only Occaſion of my 
Search for it, here are the Keys of my Magazines, open 
them and thou ſhalt judge of my Riches; thou fhalt 
tell me, whether the moſt inſatiable Miſer would 
not be ſatisfied with them. 55 obeyed him, 
and 


' 
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and examined twelve Magazines of great Extent, 
fo full of all Manner of Riches, that he could not 
diſtinguiſh what merited his Admiration moſt ; they 
all deſerved and produced his Defires, The Regret 
ing reſtored the Candleſtic, and that of not 
having found out the Uſe of it, pierced the Heart 
of . \bdallah. Abounadar ſeemed not to perceive it; 
on tae contrary, he loaded him with Careſſes, kept 
him ſome Days in his Houſe, and commanded him 
treated as himſelf. - When he was at the Eve 
the Day-which he had fixed for his Departure, 
him, Abadallab, my Son, I believe, 
by what has happened to thee, thou art corrected 
of the frightful Vice of Ingratitude ; however, 
<< I owe thee a Mark of my Affection, 22 
ie w 


a Journey with a Vi 
I had defired; thou 


„ mayeft depart, I ſhall detain thee no longer. 
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Thou ſhalt find To-morrow, at the Gate of my 


© Palace, one of my Horſes to carry thee ; I make 
© thee a Preſent of it, as well = of a Slave who 
<< ſhall conduct thee to Houſe ; and two Camels 
< loaded with Gold and Jewels, "which thou ſhale 
& chuſe thyſelf out of my Treaſures.” Abdallah 
ſaid to him all that a Heart ſenfible to Avarice could 

when its Paſſion was ſatisſied, and went 
to lie down till the Morning arrived, which was 


fixed for his 

Durin — 27 was ſtill agitated, without 
being able to of any Thing but the Candle- 
ſtic, and what it had produced. I had it, faid 
4e he, ſo long in my Power; Abounadar, without 
% me, had never been the Poſfeſſor of it: What 
„ Riſks did I not run in the ſubterranean Vault? 
Why does he now poſſeſs this Treafure of Trea- 
& ſures? Becauſe I had the Probity, or rather the 
* Folly, to bring it back to him: Ty 
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« ly; for heisrich: And whatdo I poſleſs? Theſe 


*© zadar who is ungrateful : 
do him in taking this Cand 
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by a natural Motion, made Uſe of his Right; and 
the Dervifes, inſtead of becoming Heaps of Riches, 
immediately drew from beneath their Robes each a 
formidable Club, with which they ftruck him fo 
hard and fo long, that they left him almoſt dead, and 
diſappeared, carrying with them all his Treaſure, 
the Camels, the Horſe, the Slave, and the Candleſtic. 

Thus was Abdallab puniſhed by Poverty, and al- 
moſt by Death, for his unmeafurable Ambition, 
which, perhaps, might have been pardonable, if it 
had not been accompanied an Ingratitude as 
wicked as it was audacious, fince he had not fo 
much as the Reſource of being able to conceal his 
Perſidies from the too piercing Eyes of his Benefactor. 


i — 


The Force of Hazir. 


TJ HERE is not a comman Saying which has a 
better Turn of Senſe in it, than what we often 
hear in the Mouths of the Vulgar, that Cu/fom is a 
fecond Nature. It is indeed able to form the Man 
anew, and to give him Inclinations and Capacities 
altogether different from thoſe he was born with. 
Dr Plot, in his Hiſtory of Staffordſbrre, tells us of 
an Idiot that chancing to live within the Sound of a 
Clock, and always amuſing himſelf with counting 
the Hour of the Day whenever the Clock ftruck, 

the Clock being ſpoiled by ſome Accident, the Idiot 
continued to ftrike and count the Hour without the 
Help of it, in the ſame Manner as he had done 
when it was intire. Though I dare not vouch for 
the Truth of this Story, it is very certain that Cu- 
ftom has a mechanical Effect upon the Body, at the 
fame Time that it has a very extraordinary Influ- 
ence upon the Mind. 

I ſhalt in this Paper conſider one very n——_—_ 
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Effect which Cuſtom has upon human Nature; and 
which, if ri obſerved, may lead us unto very 
uſeſul Rules of Life. What I here take No- 
tice of in Cuſtom, in its wonderful Efficacy in 
making every Thing pleafant to us, A Perſon who 
is addicted to Play or Gaming, though he took but 
kttle Delight in is at Grſt, by Degrees contracts fo 
ſtrong an Inalination towards it, and gives himſelf 
up ſo entirely to it, that it ſeems the only End of 


his being, Love of a retired or buſy Life will 


grow upon a Man inſenſibly, as he is converſant in 
the one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified 
for reliſhing that to which he has been for ſome 
Time diſuſed. Nay, a Man may ſmoke, or drink, 
er take Snuff, till be is unable to paſs away bis Time 
without it; not to mention how our Delight in any 
particular Study, Art, or Science, riſes and im- 
proves in Proportion to-the Application. which- we 
beſtow upon it. Thus what was at firſt an Exer- 
eiſe, becomes at length an Entertainment. Our 
Employments are changed into Diverſions. The 
Mind grows fond of thoſe Actions it is accuſtomed 
to, and is drawn with Reluctaney from thoſe Paths: 
in which jt has been uſed to walk. 

Not only ſuch Actions as were at firſt indifferent 


mo us, but even ſuch as were painful, will by Cu- 


ſtom and Practice become pleaſant. Sir Francis 
Bacon obſerves in bis natural. H hiloſophy, that our 
Taſte is never pleaſed better than. with thoſe Things 
whieh at firſt created a Diſguſt in it. He gives par- 
ticular Inftances of Claret, Coffee, and other Li- 
y_ which the Palate ſeldom approves upon the 
rſt Tafte ;. but when it has once got a Reliſh. of 
them, generally retains it for Life. The Mind is 
conſtituted. after the ſame. Manner, and after ha- 
ving habituated itſelf to any particular Exerciſe or 
Employment, not only loſes its firſt Averſion to- 
E 3 wards: 
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wards it, but conceives a certain Fondneſs and 
Affection for it. I have heard one of the 
Geniuſſes this Age has produced, who had been 
trained up in all the polite Studies of Antiquity, af- 
ſure me, upon his being obliged to ſearch into ſe- 
veral Rolls and Records, that notwithſtanding ſuch 
an Employment was at firſt very dry and irkſome 
to him, he at laſt took an incredible Pleaſure in 
it, and preferred it even to the reading of Virgil or 
Cicero, The Reader will obſerve, that I have not 
here conſidered Cuſtom as it makes Things eaſy, 
but as it renders them delightful; and though others 
have often made the ſame Reflections, it is poſſible 
they may not have drawn thoſe Uſes from it, with 
which I intend: to fill the remaining Part of this 
Paper. 

"If we conſider attentively this Property of hu- 
man Nature, it may inſtruct us in very fine Moral- 
ities. In the firſt Place, I would have no Man 
diſcouraged with that Kind of Life or Series of Ac- 
tion, in which the Choice of others, or his own 
Neceflities, may have engaged him. It may per- 
haps be very diſagreeable to him at firſt; but Uſe 
and Application will certainly render it not only 
leſs painful, but pleaſing and ſatisfactory. 

In the ſecond Place I would recommend to every 
one the admirable Precept which Pythagoras is ſaid 
to have given to his Diſciples, and which that Phi- 
loſopher muſt have drawn from the Obſervation I 
have enlarged upon. Optimum vite genus eligito, 
nam conſuetudo faciet jucundiſſimum, Pitch upon that 
Courſe of Life which is the moſt excellent, and 

Cuſtom will render it the moſt delightful. Men, 
_ whoſe Circumſtances will permit them to chuſe 
their own Way of Life, are inexcuſable if they 
do not purſue that which their Judgment tells 


them is the moſt laudable. The Voice of Reaſon 
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is more to be regarded than the Bent of any preſent 
Inclination, fince by the Rule above-mentioned, 
Inclination will at length come over to Reaſon, 
though we can never force Reafon to comply with 
Inclination. 

In the third Place, this Obſervation may teach 
the moſt ſenſual and irreligious Man, to overlook 
thoſe Hardſhips and Difficulties, which are apt to 
diſcourage him from the Proſecution of a virtuous 
Life. The Gods, ſaid Hefiad, have placed Labour 
before Virtue ; the Way to her is at firſt rough and 
difficult, but grows more ſmooth and eaſy the farther 
you advance in ii. The Man who proceeds in it, 
with Steadineſs and Reſolution, will in a little 
Time find that her Ways are Ways of Pleaſantneſs, 
and that all her Paths are Peace. 

To enforce this Conſideration, we may further 
obſerve, that the Practice of Religion will not only 
be attended with that Pleaſure, which naturally ac- 

ies thoſe Actions to which we are habitua- 
ted, but with thoſe ſupernumerary Joys of Heart, 
that riſe from the Conſciouſneſs of ſuch a Pleaſure, 
from the Satisfaction of acting up to the Dictates 
of Reaſon, and from the Proſpect of an happy 
Immortality. 

In the fourth Place, we may learn from this 
Obſervation which we have made on the Mind of 
Man, to take particular Care, when we are once 


ſettled in a regular Courſe of Eife, how we too fre- 


cently indulge ourſelves in any the moſt innocent 
Diver ions and Entertainments, ſince the Mind may 
inſenſibly fall off from the Reliſh of virtuous Ac- 


tions, and, by Degrees, exchange that Pleaſure 


which it takes in the Performance of its Duty, for 


Delights of a much more inferior and unprofitable 
Nature. 
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able Property in human Nature, of being delighted 
with thoſe Actions to which it is accuſtomed, is to 
fhew how abſolutely neceſſary it is for us to gain 
Habits of Virtue in this Life, if we would enjoy 
the Pleaſures of the next. The State of Bliſ we 
call Heaven will not be capable of affecting thoſe 
Minds, which are not thus qualified for it; we 
muſt, in this World, gain a Reliſh of Truth and 
Virtue, if we would be able to taſte that Know- 
* _ which are to make us happy 
in the next. The Seeds of thoſe ſpiritual Joys and 
Raptures, which are to rife up and flouriſh in the 
Soul to all Eternity, muſt be planted in it, during 
this its preſent State of Probation. In ſhort, Hea- 
ven is not to be looked upon only as the Reward, 
but as the natural Effect of a religious Life. 

On the other Hand, thoſe evi) Spirits, who, by 
Cuſtom, have contracted in the Body, Habits 
of Luft and Senſuality, Malice and Revenge, an 
Averſion to every Thing that is good, juſt or laud- 
able, are naturally ſeaſoned- and prepared for Pain 
and Miſery. Their Torments have already taken 
Root in them, they cannot be happy when diveſted 
of the Body, unleſs we may ſuppoſes, that Provi- 
dence will, in a Manner, create them anew, and 
work a Miracle in the Rectification of their Facul- 
ties. They may, indeed, taſte a Kind of malig- 
nant Pleaſure in thoſe Actions to which they are 
accuſtomed, whil in this Life ; but when they are 
removed from all thoſe Objects which are here apt 
to gratify them, they will naturally become their 
own Tormentors, and cheriſh in themſelves thoſe 


painful Habits of Mind which are called in Scripture = 


Phraſe, the Worm which neyer dies. This Notion 
of Heaven and Hell is fo very conformable to the 
Light of Nature, that it was diſcovered by ſeveral of 
the molt exalted Heathens,. It has been finely im- 


proved 
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proved by many eminent Divines of the laſt Age, 
as in particular by Archbiſhop Tillotſon and 2 
Sherlock ; but there is none who has raiſed ſuch 
noble Speculations upon it as Dr Scott, in the firſt 
Book of his Chriſtian Life, which is one of the fineft 
and moſt rational Schemes of Divinity, that is writ- 
ten in our Tongue, or in any other. That excel- 
lent Author has ſhewn how every particular Cuftom 
and Habit of Virtue will, in its own Nature, pro- 
duce the Heaven, or a State of Happineſs, in him 
who ſhall hereafter practiſe it: As on the contrary, 
how every Cuſtom or Habit of Vice will be the na- 
tural Hell of him in whom it ſubſiſts. 


The ABSURDITY of EXTREMES. 


I AM an humble Coun to two Siſters, who 

though they are good - humoured,. good Sort of 
People, and (all Things conſidered) behave to me 
tolerably well, yet their Manners and Diſpoſitions 
are ſo extremely oppoſite, that the Taſk of pleaſing 
them is rendered very difficult and troubleſome. 
The elde of my Couſins is a very jolly free-hearted 
Girl, and ſo great an Enemy to all Kinds of Form, 
that you ſeldom ſee her with ſo much as a Pin in 
her Gown; while the younger, who thinks in her 
Heart that her Siſter is no better than a Slattern, 
runs into the contrary Extreme, and is in every 
Thing the does, an abſolute Fidfad. She takes up 
almoſt as much Time to put on her Gown, as her 
- Sifter does to dirt one. The elder is too thought- 
leſs to remember what ſhe is to do, and the younger 
is ſo tedious in doing it, that the Time is always 
elapſed in which it was neceſſary for to be done. If 
you lend any Thing to the elder, you are ſure to 
have it loſt; or if you would bewor ang thing 
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the younger, it is Odds but ſhe refuſes it from an 
Opinion that you will be Jeſs careful of it than her- 
ſelf. Whatever Work is done by one Siſter, is too 
flight to hang together for an Hour's Wear; and 
whatever is undertaken by the other, is generally 
too nice and curious to be finiſhed, 

As they are conſtantly Bed-fellows, the furſt 
Sleep of the elder is ſure to be broken by the young» 
er, whoſe ufual Time of undceſſing and folding up 
ber Cloaths, is at leaſt an Hour and 2 Half, allow- 
ing a third Part of that Time for Hinderances, occa- 
honed by her elder Siſter's Things, which lie ſcat- 
tered every where in ber Way. 

If they had Lovers, I know exactly how it would 
be: The elder would Joſe her's by ſaying Yes too 
ſoon, and the younger by ſaying No too often. If 
they were Wives, the one would be too hafty to do 
any thing right, and the other too tedious to do any 
thing pleaſing : Or were they Mothers, the Daugh- 
wy the 8 ing at Taw with the 
with the Miſſes. . 

I wiſh, Sir, you would be fo kind to theſe Cou- 
fins of mine as to favour them with your Advice. 
I have faid already that they are both good-humour- 
ed; and if you could prevail upon the elder to 
borrow from the younger a little Thought and 
Neatneſs; and upon the younger to add to ber Ex- 
actneſ a little of the careleſs Freedom of the elder ; 
ou would make 


them amiable Women, and 
Ne the happieſt of all humble Couſins. 
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On Beauty and FLATTERY. 


Friend of mine has two Daughters, whom 1 
will call Lætitia and Daphne; the former is 

one of the greateſt Beauties of the Age in which 
ſhe lives, the latter no Way remarkable for any 
Charms in her Perſon. Upon this one Circum- 
ſtance of theit outward Form, the Good and Ill of 
theit Lives ſeem to turn. Lætitia has not, from 
her very Childhood, heard any thing elſe but Com- 
mendations of her Features and Completion, by 
which Means ſhe is no other than Nature made 
her, a very beautiful Outſide. The Conſciouſneſs 
of her Charms has rendered her inſupportably vain 
and inſolent, towards all who have to do with her. 
Daphne, who was almoſt Twenty before one civil 
Thing had ever been faid to her, found herſelf 
— to acquire ſome Accompliſhments to make 
up for the Want of thoſe Attractions which ſhe ſaw 
in her Siſter. Poor Daphne was ſeldom ſubmitted 
to in a Debate wherein ſhe was concerned; her. 
Diſcourſe had nothing to recommend it but the good 
Senſe of it, and ſhe was always under- a Neceffity 
to have very well conſidered what ſhe was to ſay 
before ſhe uttered it; while Letitia was liſtened to 
with Partiality, and Approbation ſat in the Coun- 
tenances of thoſe ſhe converſed with, before ſhe 
communicated what ſhe had to ſay. "Theſe Cauſes 
—* produced ſuitable Effects, and — is as 
infipid a Companion, as Daphne is an agreeable one. 
Letitia, confident of 2 has ſtudied no Arts 
to pleaſe; Daphne, deſpairing of any Inclination 
towards her Perſon, has depended only on her Me- 
rit. Lætitia has always ſomething in her Air that 
is ſullen, grave, and diſconſolate. Daphne has a 
Countenance that appears chearful, open, and un- 
concerned. A young Gentleman ſaw Hou this 
| inter 
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Winter at a Play, and became her Captive. His 
Fortune was ſuch, that he wanted very little Intro- 
duction to ſpeak his Sentiments to her Father. The 
Lover was admitted with the utmoſt Freedom into 
the Family, where a conſtrained Behaviour, ſevere 
Looks, and diſtant Civilities, were the higheſt Fa- 
vours he could obtain of Lætitia; while Daphne 
uſed him with the good Humour, Familiarity, and 
Innocence of a Siſter : Infomuch that he would of- 
ten ſay to her, Dear Daphne, wert thou but as 
handſome as Lztitia! She received ſuch Lan- 
guage with that ingenuous and pleaſing Mirth, which 
is natural to a Woman without Deſign. He ftill 
ſighed in vain for Lætitia, but found certain Relief 
in the agreeable Converſation of Daphne. At length, 
heartily tired with the haughty Impertinence of Le- 
fitia, and charmed with repeated Inſtances of good 
Humour he had obſerved in Daphne, he one Day told 
the latter, that he had ſomething to ſay to her he 
hoped ſhe would be pleaſed with. — Faith Daph- 
ne, continued he, / am in Love with thee, and 
deſpiſe thy Siſter ſincerely, The Manner of his 
declaring himſelf gave his Miftreſs Occaſion for a 
very hearty Laughter. — Nay, ſays he, I new 
you would laugh at me, but I will oft your Father. 
He did fo; the Father received his Intelligence with 


no leſs Joy than Surprize, and was very glad he 


had now no Care left but for his Beauty, which he 
thought he could carry to Market at his Leiſure. 
] do not know any thing that has pleaſed me fo 
much a great while, as this Conqueſt of my Friend 
Daphne's. All her Acquaintance congratulate her 
upon her Chance-medley, and laugh at that pre- 
meditating Murderer her Siſter. As it is an Argu- 
ment of a light Mind, to think the worſe of our- 
ſelves for the Imperſections of our Perſons, it is 
cqually below us to value ourſelves upon the Ad- 
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of them. The Female World ſeem to be 
almoſt incorrigibly gone aſtray in this Particular ; 
for which Reaſon, I ſhall recommend the following 
Extract out of a Friend's Letter to the profeſſed 
Beauties, who are a People almoſt as — — 
the profeſſed Wits. f 
„ Monſieur St Evremont has concluded one of 
his Eſſays with affirming, that the laſt Sighs of a 
*© handſome Woman are not fo much for the Loſs 
„ of her Life, as of her Beauty. Perhaps this Rail- 
very is purſued too far, yet it is turned upon a 
very obvious Remark, that Woman's ſtrongeſt 
„ Paſſion is for her own Beauty, and that ſhe values 
<< it as her favourite Diſtinction. From hence it is 
© that all Arts, which pretend to improve or pre- 
ſerve it, meet with ſo general a Reception among, 
© the Sex. To ſay nothing of many falfe Helps, 
and contraband Wares of Beauty, which are 
© daily vended in this great Mart, there is not a 
* Maiden-gentlewoman, of a good Family in any 
County of South-Britain, who has not heard of 
© the Virtues of May-Dew, or is unfurniſhed with 
<< ſome Receipt or other in Favour of her Complexi- 
© on; and I have known a Phyſician of Learning 
and Senſe, after eight Years Study in the Univer- 
<« ſity, and a Courſe of Travels into moſt Countries 
of Europe, owe the firſt raiſing of his Fortune 
& to a coſmetic Waſh, | 
© This has given me Occafion to conſider how 
<< ſo univerſal a Diſpoſition in Womankind, which 
« ſprings from a laudable Motive, the Deſire of 
<< Pleafing, and proceeds upon an Opinion, not al- 
tc together groundleſs, that Nature may be helped 
by Art, and turned to their Advantage. And, 
ee methinks, it would be an acceptable ice ta 
© take them out of the Hands of Quacks and Pre- 
T 
tenders, and to *” their impoſing upon 
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themſelves, by diſcovering to them the true Se- 
«© cret and Art of improving Beauty. 

In order to this, before I touch upon it diret- 
« ys oe - > <p" "tare a few prelimi- 


axims, ViZ. 

S the 
4. Force of Features alone, ſhe can 
«© be Witty only by the Help of Speech. 
„ That Pride deſtroys all Symmetry and Grace, 
< and Affectation is a more terrible Enemy to fine 
Faces than the Small-Pox. 

That no Woman is capable of being Beauti- 

6 ful, who is not incapable of being Fal/e. 

«© And, That what would be Odiaus in a Friend, 
< is Deformity in a Miſtreſs. 

&« From theſe few Principles, thus laid down, it 
o* will be caly to prove, that the true Art of affiſt- 
© ing Beauty, conſiſts in embelliſhing the whole 
© Perſon by the proper Ornaments of virtuous and 
© commendable Qualities. By this Help alone it 
6 ig, that thoſe who ere the favourite "Work of 
4 Nature, or, as Mr Dryden expreſles it, the Por- 
©& celain Clay of human Kind, become animated, 
e and are in a Capacity of exerting their Charms: 
« And thoſe who ſeem to have been neglected by 
« it, like Models wrought in Haſte, are capable, 
£« ina great Meaſure, of finiſhing what it has left 
« imperfect. 

« jt is, methiaks, a low and. degrading Idea of 
« that Sex, which was created to refine the Joys, 
« and fotten the Cares of Humanity, by the mot . 

«< greeable Participation, to conſider them merely 
«© ag Objes of Sight. This is abridging them of 
b their natural Extent of Power, to put them upon 
1 Level with their Pictures at Kneller's. 


How 
„ much nobler is the Contemplation of Beauty 


« fteem 
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cc ſteem and Love, while it draws our Obſervation ? 
„Ho faint and ſpiritleſs are the Charms of a Co- 
„ quet, when compared with the real Lovelineſs of 
© Sophronia's Innocence, Piety, good Humour and 
Truth; Virtues which add a new Softneſs to her 
“ Sex, and even beautify her Beauty] That Agree- 
able neſs, which muſt otherwiſe have appeared no 
longer in the modeſt Virgin, is now preſerved in 
<& the tender Mother, the prudent Friend, and the 
« faithful Wife. Colours artfully ſpread upon Can- 
«© yas may entertain the Eye, but not affect the 
«© Heart; and ſhe, who takes no Care to add to 
cc the natural Graces of her Perſon any excclling 
4 Qualities, may be allowed ftill to amuſe, as a Pic- 
ce ture, but not to triumph as a Beauty. 

«© When Adam, is introduced by Milton deſcri- 
c bing Eve in Paradiſe, and relating to the Angel 


<< the Impreſſions he felt upon ſeeing her at her firſt 


& Creation, he does not repreſent her like a Grecian 
% Venus, by her Shape or Features, but by the Luſtre 


of her Mind, which ſhone in them, and gave 


« them their Power of charming. 


Grace was in all her Steps, Heav'n in her Eye, 
In all her Geflures Dignity and Love : 


© Without this irradiating Power the proudeſt 
<« Fair One ought to know, whatever her Glaſs may 
4c tell her to the contrary, that her moſt perfect 
&« Features are uninfo: med and dead. | 
I cannot better cloſe this Moral, than by a ſhort 
«© Epitaph written by Ben Fohnſon, with a Spirit 
« which nothing could inſpire but ſuch an Object 
% as I have been deſcribing. | 
Underneath this Stone doth lie 
As much Virtue as could die; 
Which when alive did Vigour give . , 
Toa as much Beauty as could live. 
G 2 
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On AFFECTATION. 


Late Converſation which I fell into, gave me 
an Opportunity of obſerving a great of 
Beauty in a very handſome Woman, and as much 
Wit in an ingenious Man, turned into Deformity in 
the one, and Abfurdity in the other, by the mere 
Force of Affectation. The Fair One had ſome- 
thing in her Perſon upon which her Thoughts were 
fixed, that ſhe attempted to ſhew to Advantage in 
every Look, Word, and Geſture. "The Gentleman 
was as diligent to do Juſtice to his fine Parts, as 
the Lady to ber beauteous Form: You might ſee 
his Imagination on the Stretch to find out ſomo- 
thing uncommon, and what they call bright, to en- 
tertain her; while ſhe writhed. herſelf into as many 
different Poſtures to engage him. When ſhe laugh- 
ed, her Lips were to ſever at a greater Diſtance than 
ordinary to ſhew her Teeth: Her Fan was to point 
to ſomewhat at a Diſtance, that in the Reach ſhe 
may diſcover the Roundneſs of her Arm; then ſhe 
is utterly miſtaken in what ſhe ſaw, falls back, 
ſmiles at her own Folly, and is fo wholly diſcompo- 
ſed, that her Tucker is to be adjuſted, ber Boſom 
expoſed, and the whole Woman put into new Airs 
and Graces. While ſhe was doing all this, the 
Gallant had Time to think of ſomething very plea- 
ſant to ſay next to her, or make ſome unkind Obſer- 
vation on ſome other Lady to feed her Vanity. 
Theſe unhappy Effects of Affectation, naturally led 
me to look into that ſtrange State of Mind which 
ſo generally diſcolours the Behaviour of moſt People 
we meet with. 

The learned Dr Burnet, in bis Theory of the 
Earth, takes Occafion to obſerve, That every 
Thought is attended with Conſciouſneſs and Repre- 

len- 
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ſentativeneſs; the Mind has nothing preſented to it, 
but what is immediately followed by a Reflection or 
Conſcience, which tells you whether that which 
was ſo preſented is graceful or unbecoming. I his 
AQ of the Mind diſcovers itſelf in the Geſture, by 
a proper Behaviour in thoſe whoſe Confc.ouſneſs 
goes no further than to direct them in the juſt Pro- 
greſs of their preſent Thought or Action; but betrays 
an Interruption in every tecond Thought, when the 
Conſciouſneſs is employed in too fondly approving 
a Man's own Conceptions : which Sort of Conſciouſ- 
neſs is what we call Affectation. 

As the Love of Praiſe is implanted in our Boſoms 
as a ftrong Incentive to worthy Actions, it is a very 
difficult I aſk to get above a Deſire of it for Things 
that thould be wholly indifferent. Women, whoſe 
Hearts are fixed upon the Pleaſure they have in the 
Conſciouſneſs that they are the Objects of Love and 
Admiration, are ever changing the Air of their 
Countenances, and altering the Attitude of their 
Bodies, tu ſtrike the Hearts of their Beholders with 
new Senſe of their Beauty. The dreſſing Part of 
our Sex, whoſe Minds are the ſame with the fillier 
Part of the other, are exactly in the like uncaſy Con- 

dition to he regarded tor a well-tied Cravat, an Hat 
cacked with an unuſual Briſkneſs, a very well-choſen 
Coat, or other Inſtances of Merit, which they are 
impatient to fee unobſerved. 

But this apparent AﬀeRation, arifing from an ill 

erned Conſciouſneſs, is not ſo much to be won- 
red at in ſuch looſe and trivial Minds as theſe: But 
when you ſee it reign in. Characters of Worth ang 
Diitinction, it is what you cannot but lament, not 
without ſome Indignation. It creeps into the Heart 
.of the wiſe Man, as well as that of the Coxcomb. 
When you ſee a Man of Senſe look about for Applauſe, 
and diſcover an —B nog to be — 
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ed; lay Traps for a little Incenſe, even from thoſe 
whoſe Opinion he values in nothing but his own Fa- 
vour ; Who is ſafe againſt this Weakneſs ? or who 
knows whether he is guilty of it or not? The beſt 
Way to get clear of fuch a light Fondneſs for Ap- 

auſe, is, to take all poffible Care to throw off the 

ove of it upon Occaſions that are not in themſelves 
laudable; but, as it appears, we hope for no Praiſe 
from them. Of this Nature are alt Graces in Men's 
Perfons, Dreſs, and bodily Deportment ; which 
will naturally be winning and attractive if we think 
not of them, but loſe their Force in Proportion to 
our Endeavour to make them ſuch, 

When our Conſciouſneſs turns upon the main De- 
ſign of Life, and our Thoughts are employed upon 
the chief Purpoſe either in Bufineſs or Pleaſure, we 
fhall never betray an Affectation, for we eannot be 
guilty of it: But when we give the Paſſion for 
Praiſe an unbridled Liberty, our Pleaſure, in little 
Perfections, robs us of what is due to us for great 


Virtues and worthy Qualities. How many excel- 


Jent Speeches aud honeſt Actions are loft, for Want 
of being indifferent where we ought ? Men are op- 
preſſed with Regard to their Way of ſpeaking and 
acting, inſtead of having their Thoughts bent upon 


what they ſhoulddo or ſay; and by that Means bu- 


ry a Capacity for great Things, by their Fear of ſail- 
ing in indifferent Things, This, perhaps, cannot be 
called AﬀeQation ; but it has fome I incture of it, 
at leaſt fo far, as that their Fear of erring in a Thing 
of no Conſequence, argues they would be too much 
pleaſed in performing it. | 
It is only from a thorough Diſregard to himſelf in 
ſuch Particulars, that a Man can a& with a laudable 
Sufficiency : His Heart is fixed upon one Point in 


View ; and he commits no Errors becauſe be thinks 
nothing 
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nothing an Error, but what deviates from that 


Intention. 

The wild Havock Affectation makes in that Part 
of the World which ſhould be moſt polite, is vifi- 
ble wherever we turn our Eyes: It puſhes Men 
not only into Impertinences in Converſation, but 
alſo in their premeditated Speeches. At the Bar it 
torments the Bench, whoſe Buſineſs it is to cut off 
all Superfluities in what i is ſpoken before it by the 
Practitioner ; as well as ſeveral little Pieces of In- 
Juſtice which arife from the Law itſelf. I have ſeen 
it make a Man run from the Purpoſe before a Judge, 
who was, when at the Bar himſelf, ſo cloſe and 
logical a Pleader, that with all the Pomp of Elo- 
quence in his Power, he never ſpoke a Word too 
much. 

It might be born even here, but it often aſcends 
the Pulpit itſelf; and the Declaimer, in that ſacred 
Place, is is frequently ſo impertinently witty, ſpeaks 
of the laſt Day itſelf with fo many quaint Phrafes, 
that there is no Man who underſtands Raillery, but 
muſt reſolve to fin no more: Nay, you may be- 
hold him ſometimes in Prayer, for a proper Delive- 
ry of the great Truths he is to utter, humble him- 
ſelf with ſo very well turned Phrafe, and mention 
his own Unworthineſs in a Way fo very becoming, 
that the Air of the pretty Gentleman is preſerved, 
under the Lowlineſs of the Preacher. 

I ſhall end this with a ſhort Letter I writ the o- 
ther Day to a very 9 over- run with the 


1 


Dear Jir, 


< ] ſpent ſome Time with you the other Day, 
wand mult take the Liberty of a Friend to tell you 


6 of the unſufferable 


you are guilty of 
«in 
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© in all you ſay and do. When I gave you a Hint 
of it, you aſked me whether a Man is to be cold 
«© to what his Friends think of him? No; but 
% Praiſe is not to be the Entertainment of every 
©« Moment: He that hopes for it muſt be able to 
4 ſuſpend the Poſſeſſion of it till proper Periods of 
Life, or Death itſelf. If you would not rather be 
% commended than be Praiſe-worthy, contemn lit- 
de tle Merits : and allow no Man to be fo free with 
<< you, as to praiſe you to your Face. Your Vani- 
de ty by this Means will want its Food. At the 
« {ame Time your f affion for Efteem will be more 
« fully gratified ; Men will praiſe you in their Ac- 
«© tions: Where you now receive one Cumpliment, 
«© you Will then receive twenty Civilities. Till 
«« then you will never have of either, further than, 
SIX, 
| : Tours, an. 


—_—. 


On MoDeEzes7TyY. 


JM OPESTY is not only an Ornament, but alfo 
a Guard to Virtue. It isa Kind of quick and 
delicate Feeling in the Soul, which makes her ſhrink 
and withdraw herſelf from every Thing that has 
Danger _ 4. ſuch A exquiſite denſibihty, 2 
warns her to the Appearance of ev 
Thing which is hurtful. | "y 
I cannot at preſent. recolle&t either the Place or 
Time of what I am going to mention; but 1 have 
read ſomewhere in the Hiſtory of ancient Greece, 
that the Women of the Country were ſeized with 
an unaccountable Melancholy, which diſpoſed ſeve- 
wal of them to make away with themſelves. - The 
Senate, after having tried many Expedients to pre- 
vent this Seli : murder, which was — 195. 
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them,publiſhed an Edict, that if any Woman whatever 
ſhould lay violent Hands upon herſelf, her Corpſe 
ſhould be expoſed naked in the Street, and drag- 

about the City in the moſt public Manner. 
his Edit immediately put a Stop to the Practice 
which was before ſo common. We may ſee in this 
Inſtance the Strength of Female Modefty, which 
was able to overcome the Violence even of Mad- 
neſs and Deſpair. The Fear of Shame, in the Fair- 
— IO CHEE PE Wong that of 

If Modeſty has fo great an Influence overour Ac- 
tions, and is in many Cafes ſo impregnable a Fence 
to Virtue, what can more undermine Morality 
than that Politeneſs which reigns among the un- 
thinking Part of Mankind, and treats as unfaſhiona- 
blethe moſt ingenuous Part of our Behaviour ; which 
recommends Impudence as good Breeding, and keeps 
a Man always in Countenance, not becauſe he is in- 
nocent, but becauſe he is ſhameleſs. 

Seneca thought Modeſty ſo great a Check to Vice, 
that he preſcribes to us the Practice of it in ſecret, - 
and adviſes us to raiſe it in ourſelves upon imaginary 
Occaſions, when ſuch as are real do not offer them- 
ſelves ; for this is the Meaning of his Precept, that 
when we are by ourſelves, and in our greateſt So- 
litudes, we ſhould fancy that Cato fiands before us, 
and ſees every Thing we do. In ſhort, if you ba- 
niſh Modeſty out of the World, the carrics away 
with her Half the Virtue that is in it. 

After thoſe Reflections on Modeſty, as it is a 
Virtue, I muſt obſerve, that there is a vicious Mo- 
deity, which juſtly deſerves to be ridiculed, and 
which thoſe Perſons very often diſcover, who value 
themſelves moſt upon a well-bred Confidence. This 
happens when a Man is aſhamed to act up to his 
Reaſon, and would not upon any Conſideration be 
| R ſurpriſed 
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ſurpriſed in the Practice of thoſe Duties, for the 
Performance of which he was ſent into the World. 
Many an impudent Libertine would bluſh to be 
caught in a ſerious Diſcourſe, and would ſcarce be 
able to ſhe's his Head, after having diſcloſed a religi- 
ous Thought. Decency of Behaviour, all outward 
Show of Virtue, and Abhorrence ot Vice, are care- 
fully zvoided by this Set of ſhame-faced People, 2s 
what would diſparage their Gayety of Temper, and 
infallibly bring them to Diſhonour. This is ſuch 
a Poorneſs of Spirit, ſuch a deſpicable Cowardice, 
ſuch a degenerate abject State of Mind as one would 
think human Nature incapable of, did we not 
meet with frequent Inſtances of it in ordinary Con- 
verſation. 

There is another Kind of vicious Modeſty which 
makes a Man aſhamed of his Perſon, bis Birth, his 
Profe ſſion, his Poverty, or the like Misfortunes, 
which it was not in his Choice to prevent, and is 
not in his Power toreQtify, If a Men appears ridi- 
culous by any of the afore-mentioned Circumftances, 
he becomes much more ſo by being out of Coun- 
tenance for them. T hey ſhould rather give him 
Occaſion to exert a noble Spirit, and to palliate thoſe 
Im perfections hi ch are not in his Power, by theſe 
Perfections which are; or to uſe a very witty Allu- 
fon of an eminent Author, he ſhould imicate Cæſar, 


who becauſe his Head was bald, covered that Defect 
with Laurels, | 


<q 
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VIRTUE, wider Ar IIoTIon, re 
preſented in the Story of AMANDA. 


] Have more than once had Occaſion to mention 
a noble Saying of Seneca the Philoſopher, That 
2 virtuous Perſon ſtruggling with Misfortunes, and 
riſing above them, is an Obje on which the Gods 
themſelves may look down with Delight. I ſhall 
therefore ſet before my Reader a Scene of this Kind of 
Diſtreſs in private Life, for the Speculation of 

this Da yx. | 
An eminent Citizen, who had lived in good Fa- 
ſhion and Credit, was by a Train of Accidents, and 
by an unavoidable Perplexity in his Affairs, reduced 
to a low Condition, There is a Modeſty uſually 
attending faultleſs Poverty, which made him rather 
chuſe to reduce his Manner of Living to his preſent 
Circumſtances, than ſolicit his Friends in order to 
fupport the Shew of an Eftate when the Subſtance 
was gone, His Wife, who was a Woman of Senſe 
and Virtue, behaved herſelf on this Occafion with 
uncommon Decency, and never appeared ſo amia- 
ble in his Eyes as now. Inſtead of upbraiding him 
with the ample Fortune ſhe had brought, or the 
many great Offers ſhe had refuſed for his Sake, ſhe 
redoubled all the Inſtances of her Affection, while 
her Huſband was continually pouring out his Heart 
to her in Complaints that he had ruined the beſt 
Woman in the World. He ſometimes came Home 
at a Time when ſhe did not expect him, and ſur- 
priſed her in Tears, which ſhe endeavoured to con- 
ceal, and always put on an Air of Chearfulneſs ta 
receive him. To leſſen their Expence, their eldeſt 
Daughter (whom [I ſhall call Amanda) was ſent into 
the Country, to the Houſe of an honeſt Farmer, who 
had married a Servant of the Family. This young 
| u- 
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Woman was apprehenſive of the Ruin which was 
approaching, and had privately engaged a Friend in 
the Neighbourhood to give her an Account of what 
paſſed from Time to Time in her Father's Affairs. 
Amanda was in the Bloom of her Youth and Beauty, 
when the Lord of the Manor, who often called in at 
the Farmer's Houſe as he followed his Country Sports, 
fell paſſionately in Love with her. He was a Man 
of great Generoſity, but from a looſe Education had 
contracted a hearty Averſion to Marriage. He 
therefore entertained a Deſign upon Amanda's Vir- 
tue, which at preſent he thought fit to keep private. 
The innocent Creature, who never ſuſpected his 
Intentions, was pleaſed with his Perſon ; and having 
obſerved his growing Paſſion for her, hoped by ſo 


advantageous a Match ſhe might quickly be in a Ca- 


pacity of ſupporting her impoveriſhed Relations. One 
Day as he called to ſee her, he found her in Tears 


over a Letter ſhe had juſt received from her Friend, 


which gave an Accouat that ber Father had lately 
been ſtripped of every Thing by an Execution. I he 
Lover, who with ſome Difficulty found out the Cauſe 
of her Grief, took this Occaſion to make her a Pro- 
poſal. It is impoſſible to expreſs Amanda's Confuſion 
when ſhe found his Pretenſions were not honour- 
able. She was now deſerted of all her Hopes, and 
had no Power to ſpeak ; but ruſhing from him in the 
utmoſt Diſturbance, locked herſelf up in her Cham- 


ber. He immediately diſpatched a Meſſenger to her 


Father with the following Letter. 


S 1 R, 


cc have heard of your Misfortune, and have of- 
cc fered your Daughter, if ſhe will live with me, to 
<< ſettle on her four hundred Pounds a Year, and to 
« Jay down the Sum for which you are now diſtreſ- 
«© ſed. 1 will ON IRE 
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Ido not intend Marriage : But if you are wiſe, you 
will uſe your Authority with her not to be too nice, 
** when the has an Opportunity of ſaving you and 
your Family, and of making herſelf happy. 

| I am, &c. 


This Letter came to the Hands of Amanda's Mo- 


ther; ſhe opened and read it with great Surprize and 
Concern. She did not think it proper to explain 


herſelf to the Meſſenger, but defiring him to call a- 


gain the next Morning, ſhe wrote to her Daughter 
as follows : | 


Deareft Child, 

© Your Father and I have juſt now received a 
Letter from a Gentleman who pretends Love to 
«© you, with a Propoſal that inſults our Misfortunes, 
* and would throw us to a lower Degree of Miſery 
than any Thing which is come upon us. How 
©© could this barbarous Man think, that the tendereſt 
© of Parents would be tempted to ſupply their Want 
<< by giving up the beſt of Children to [nfamy and 
© Ruin? It is a mean and cruel Artifice to make 
e this Propoſal at a Time when he thinks our Ne- 
<« ceſſities muſt compel us to any Thing; but we 
<< will not eat the Bread of Shame; and therefore 
© we charge thee not to think of us, but to avoid 
<< the Snare which is laid for thy Virtue, Beware 
« of pitying us: It is not fo bad as you have per- 
<< haps been told. All Things will yet be well, 
© and I ſhall write my Child better News. 

c I have been interrupted. I know not how IL was 
© moved to ſay Things would mend. As I was 


<< going on I was ſtartled by a Noiſe of one that 
E Door, and hath brought us an 
c unexpected Supply of a Debt which had long 
Ah ; 
been owing. Ob! — 167 ny all ak 
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' «© is ſome Days I have lived almoſt without Sup- 
«© port, having — what little Money I could 
4 raiſe to your poor Father Thou wilt weep to 
4 think where he is, yet be aſſured he will be ſoon 
<< at Liberty. That cruel Letter would have broke 
«© his Heart, but I have concealed it from him. I 
«© have no Companion at preſent beſides little Fan- 
4 xy, who ſtands watching my Looks as I write, and 
« js crying for her Siſter : She ſays ſhe is ſure you 
4c are not well, having diſcovered that my preſent 
«© Trouble is about you. But do not think I would 
tc thus repeat my Sorrows, to grieve thee : No, it is 
4c to intreat thee not to make them inſupportable, 
«© by adding what would be worſe than all. Let 
«© us bear chearfully an Affliction, which we have 
4 not brought on ourſelves ; and remember there is 
« a Power who can better deliver us out of it than 
« by the Loſs of thy Innocence. Heaven preſerve 
. my dear Child. 
Thy affeftionate Mot ber 


The Meſſenger, notwithſtanding he promiſed to 
deliver this Letter to Amanda, carried it firſt to his 
Maſter, who he imagined would be glad to have an 
Opportunity of giving it into her Hands himſelf. His 
Maſter was impatient to know the Succeſs of his 
Propoſal ; and therefore broke open the Letter pri- 
vately tc ſee the Contents. He was not a little mo- 
ved at fo true a Picture of Virtue in Diftreſs : But at 
the ſame Time was infinitely ſurpriſed to find his 
Offers rejected. However, he reſolved not to ſup- 
preſs the Letter, but carefully ſealed it up again, and 
carried it to Amanda. All his Endeavours to ſee 
her were in vain, till ſhe was aſſured he brought a 
Letter from her Mother. He would not part with 
- it, but upon Condition that ſhe ſhould read it with- 
out leaving the Room. While ſhe „ 
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he fixed his Eyes on her Face with the deepeſt At- 
tention: Her Concern gave a new. Soſtneſs to her 
Beauty, and when ſhe burſt into Tears, he could 
no longer refrain from bearing a Part in her Sorrow, 
and telling her, that he too had read the Letter, and 
was reſol ved to make Reparation ſor having been 
the Occaſion of it. My Reader will not be diſpleaſ- 
ed to ſee the ſecond Epiſtle, which he naw wrote to 
Amanda's Mother. | 
MADAM, 7 | 

«© am full of Shame, and will never forgive my- 
*© ſelf, if I have not your Pardon for what I lately 
* wrote. It was far from my Intention to add Trou- 
© ble to the Afflicted; nor could any Thing, but 
* my being a Stranger to you, have betrayed me in- 
© to a Fault, for which, if I live, I ſhall endeavour 
* to make you Amends, as a Son. You cannot be 
* unhappy while Amanda is your Daughter; nos 
< ſhall be, if any Thing can prevent it, which is in 
che Power of, 


MADAM, 
Your moſi obedient 
Humble Servant —— 


This Letter he ſent by his Steward, and ſoon af- 
ter went up to Town himſelf, to compleat the ge- 
nerous Act he had now reſolved on. By his Friend- 
ſhip and Aſſiſtance 4manda's Father was quickly in 
a Condition of retrieving his perplexed Affairs. To 
conclude, he married Amanda, and enjoyed the 
double Satis faction of having reftored a worthy Fa- 
mily to their former Proſperity, and of making him- 
ſelf happpy by an Alliance to their Virtues, 


— 
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On BENEVOLENCE. 


Otwithſtanding a narrow contracted Temper 
be that which obtains moft in the World, we 
muſk not therefore conclude this to be the genuine 
Characteriſtic of Mankind; becauſe there are ſome 
who delight in nothing ſo much as in doing Good, 
and receive more of their Happineſs at ſecond Hand, 
or by Rebound from others, than by direct and im- 
mediate Senſation. Now though theſe heroic Souls 
are but few, and to Appearance ſo far advanced a- 
bove the groveling Multitude as if they were of a- 
nother Order of Beings, yet in Reality their Nature 
is the ſame, moved by the ſame Springs, and endow- 
ed with all the fame eſſential Qualities, only cleared, 
refined, and cultivated. Water is the ſame fluid 
Body in Winter and in Summer; when it ſtands 
ſtiffened in Ice, as when it flows along in gentle 
Streams gladdening a thouſand Fields in its Progreſs. 
It is a Property of the Heart of Man to be diffuſive; 
Its kind Wiſhes ſpread abroad over the Face of the 
Creation; and if there be thoſe, as we may ob- 
ſerve too many of them, who are all wrapt up in 
their own dear ſelves, without any viſible Concern 
for their Species, let us ſuppoſe that their Good- na- 
ture is frozen, and by the prevailing Force of ſome 
contrary Quality reſtrained in its Operations. I 
ſhall therefore endeavour to affign fome of the prin- 
Cipal Checks upon this generous Propenſion of the 
Human Soul, which will enable us to judge whether, 
and by what Method, this muſt uſeful Principle 
may be unfettered, and reſtored to its native Free- 
dom of Exerciſe. 
The firſt and leading Cauſe is an unhappy Com- 
plection of Body. The Heathens, ignorant of the 


true Source of Moral Exil, generally charged it = 
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the Obliquity of Matter, which, being eternal and 
independent, was incapable of Change in any of its 
Properties, even by the Almighty Mind, who, when 
he came to faſhion it into a World of Beings, muſt 
take it as he found it. This Notion, as moſt o- 
thers of theirs, is a Compoſition of Truth and Error. 
That Matter is eternal, that from the firſt Union of 
a Soul to it, it perverted its Inclinations, and that the. 
ill Influence it hath upon the Mind is not to be cor - 
rected by God himſelf, are all very great Errors, 
occaſioned by a Truth. as evident, that the Capaci- 

ties and Diſpoſitions of the Soul depend, to a great 
Degree, on the bodily Temper. As there are ſome 
Fools, others are Knaves, by Conſtitution ; and par- 
ticularly, it may be ſaid of many, that they are born 
with an illiberal Caſt of Mind; the Matter that 
compoſes them is tenacious as Birdlime, and a Kind 
of Cramp-draws their Hands and their Hearts toge- 

ther, that they never care to open them unleſs to 
graſp at more. It is a melancholy Lot this; but 
attended with one Advantage above theirs, to whom 
it would be as painful to forbear good Offices, as it 

is to theſe Men to perform them; that whereas 

Perſons naturally beneficent often miſtake Inſtinct 


for Virtue, by reaſon of the Difficulty of diftinguiſh- 


ing when one rules them, andwhen the other : Mea. 
of the oppoſite Charatter may be more certain of 
the Motive that predominates in every Action. If 
they cannot confer a Benefit with that Eaſe and 
Frankneſs which are neceſſary to give it a Grace in 
the Eye of the World, in Requital, the real Merit of 
what they do is inhanced by the Oppoſition they ſur- 
mount in doing it. The Strength of their Virtue 
is ſeen in riſing againſt the Weight of Nature, and 
every Time they have the Reſolution to diſcharge 
their Duty, they make a Sacrifice of Inclination to 
which is always too grateful to let its 

| H 3 Fol- 
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Followers go without ſuitable Marks of its Approbas 
tion. Perhaps the entire Cure of this ill Quality is na 
more poſſible, than of ſome Diſtempers that deſcend by 
Inheritance. However, a great deal may be done 
by a Courſe of Beneficence. obſtinately perſiſted in; 
this, if any thing, being a likely way of eftabliſhing 
a moral Habit, which ſhall be fomewhat of a Coun- 
terpoiſe to the Force of Mechaniſm... Only it muſt 
be remembered, that we do not intermit, upon any 
Pretence whatſoever, the Cuſtom of being Good, in 
regard, if there be the leaſt Ceſſation, Nature will 
watch the Opportunity to return, and in a ſhort 
Time to recover the Ground it was fo long in quit- 
ting ; for there is this Difference between mental Ha- 
bits, and ſuch as have their Foundation in the Body ; 
that theſe laſt are in their Nature more forcible and 
violent, and, to gain upon us, need only not to-be 
oppoſed ; whereas the former muſt be continually 
reinforced with freſh Supplies, or they will languiſh 
and die away. And this ſuggeſts the Reaſon why 
good Habits, in general, require longer Time for 
their Settlement than bad, and yet are ſooner diſpla- 
ced ; the Reaſon is, that vicious Habits (as Drun- 
kenneſs for Inftance) produce a Change in the Body, 
which the others not doing, muſt be maintained the 
ſame Way they are acquired, by the mere Dint of 
Induftry, Reſolution, and Vigilance. | 
Another ] hing which ſuſpends the Operations of 
Benevolence; is the Love of the World; proceed- 
ing from a falſe Notion Men have taken up, that an 
Abundance of the World is an eſſential Ingredient 
into the Happineſs of Life. Worldly Things are of 
ſuch a Quality as to leſſen upon dividing, ſo that 
the more Partners there are, the leſs muſt fall to e- 
very Man's private Share. The Conſequence of 
this is, that they look upon one another with an evil 
Eye, each imagining all the Reft to be imbarked in 
«al 
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an Intereſt, that cannot take Place but to his Prejudice. 
Hence are thoſe r Competitions for Wealth or 
Power ; hence one Man's Succeſs becomes another's 
Diſappointment ; and, like Pretenders to the ſame 
Miſtreſs. they can ſeldom have common Charity for 
their Rivals. Not that they are naturally diſpoſed 
to quarrel and fall out, but it is natural for a Man te 
prefer himſelf to all others, and to ſecure his own In- 
tereſt firſt, If that which Men eſteem their Happi- 
neſs were, like the Light, the ſame ſufficient and un- 
confined Good, whether ten I houſands enjoy the Be- 
nefit of it, or but one, we ſhould fee Men's good 
Will, and kind Endeavours, would- be- as univerſal. 


To direct the Wanderer in the right Way, is to light 


another Man's Candle by ont own, which loſes none 
of its Light by what the other gains. 

But, unluckily, Mankind agree in making Choice 
of Objects, which inevitably engage them in perpe- 


tual Differences. Learn, therefore like a wife Man, 


the true Eſtimate of Things. Deſire not more of 
the World than is neceſſary to accommodate you 
in paſſing through it ; look upon every Thing beyond, 
not as uſeleſs only, but burthenfome. Place not 
your Quiet in Things which you cannot have with+ 
out putting others beſide them, and thereby making 
them your Enemies; and which, when attained, 
will give you more Trouble to keep, than Satisfac- 
tion in the Enjoyment. Virtue is a Good of a nobles 
Kind ; it grows by Communication, and fo little 
reſembles earthly Riches, that the more Hands it is 


lodged in, the greater is every Man's particular Stock. 


So, by propagating and mingling their Fires, not on- 
ly all the Lights of a Branch together caſt a more 
extenſive Brightneſs, but each fingle Light burns 
with a ſtronger Flame. And laſtly, take this along 
with you, that if Wealth be an Inſtrument of Plea- 
fure, the greateſt Pleaſure it can put into.your Pow- 
er, is that of doing Good. It is worth confider- 
g. 
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ing, that the Organs of Senſe a& within a narrow 
Compaſs, and the Appetites will ſoon ſay they have 
enough: Whether of the two therefore is the happier 
Man? He, who confining all his Regard to the Gra- 
tification of his own Appetites, is capable but of 
ſhort Fits of Pleaſure ? or the Man, who, reckon» 
ing himſelf a Sharer in the Satisfactions of others, 
eſpecially thoſe which come to them by his Means, 
enlarges the Sphere of his Happineſs ? 

The laſt Enemy to Benevolence, | ſhall mention, 
is Uneaſineſs of any Kind. A guilty, or a diſcon- 
tented Mind, a Mind ruffled by ill Fortune, diſcon- 
certed by its own Paſſions, ſoured by Neglect, or 
fretting at Diſappointments, hath not Leiſure to at- 
tend to the Neceſſity or Reaſonableneſs of a Kindneſs 
defired, nor a 'Tafte for thoſe Pleaſures which wait 
en Beneficence, which demand a claim and unpollu- 
ted Heart to reliſh them. The moſt miſerable of 
all Beings is the moſt envious ; as on the other Hand, 
the moſt communicative is the happieſt. And if 
you are in Search of the Seat of perſect Love and 
Friendſhip, you will not find it till you come to the 
Region of the Bleſſed, where Happineſs, like a re- 
freſhing Stream, flows from Heart to Heart in an 
endleſs Circulation, and is preſerved ſweet and un- 
tainted by the Motion. It is old Advice, if you 
have a Favour to requeſt of any one, to obſerve the 
ſſteſt Times of Addrefs, when the Soul, in a Fluſh. 
of good Humour, takes a Pleaſure to ſhew itſelf 
pleaſed. Perſons confcious of their own Integrity, 
fatsfied with themſelves, and their Condition, and 
full of Confidence in a Supreme Being, and the Hope 
of Immortality, ſurvey all about them with a Flow 
of Good-will : As Trees which like their Soil, 
they ſhoot out in Expreſſions of Kindneſs, and bend 
beneath their own precious Load to the Hand of 
the Gatherer. Now if the Mind be not thus eaſy, 
it is an infallible Sign that it is not in its natural 


State ;. 
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State: Place the Mind in its right Poſture, it will 
C diſcover its innate Propenſion to Bene- 

ence. 


On O gc ON OM x. 


(QE<onomy in our Affairs has the ſame Effect up- 
on our Fortunes which good Breeding has up- 
on our Converſations. There is a pretending Be- 
haviour in both Caſes, which inſtead of making Men 
eſteemed, renders them both miſerable and contemp- 
tible. We had Yeſterday at Sir Roe ER's a Set of 
Country Gentlemen, who dined with him ; and af- 
ter Dinner the Glaſs was taken, by thoſe that pleaf- 
ed, pretty plentiſully. Among others I obſerved a 
Perſon of a tolerable good Aſpect, who ſeemed to 
be more greedy of Liquor than any of the Company, 
and yet, methought he did not taſte it with Delight. 
As he grew warm, he was ſuſpicious of every Thing 
that was ſaid; and as he advanced towards being 
fuddled, his Humour grew worſe. At the ſame 
Time his Bitternefs feemed to be rather an inward 
Diſſatisfaction in his own Mind, than any Diſlike 
he had taken at the Company. Upon hearing his 
Name, I knew him to be a Gentleman of a confider- 
able Fortune in this County, but greatly in Debt. 
What gives the unhappy Man this Peeviſhneſs of 
Spirit, is, that his Eftate is dipped, and is eating out 
with Uſury ; and yet he has not the Heart to ſell a- 
ny Part of it. His proud Stomach, at the Coſt of 
reſtleſs Nights, conftant Inquietudes, Danger of Af- 
fronts, and a thouſand nameleſs Inconveniencies, 
preſerves this Canker in his Fortune, rather than it 
ſhall be ſaid he is a Man of fewer Hundreds a Year 
than he has been commonly reputed. Thus he en- 
dures the Torment of Poverty, to avoid the Nome 
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of being leſs rich. If you go to his Houſe you ſee 
great Plenty; but ſerved in a Manner that fſhews it 
is all unnatural, and that the Maſter's Mind is not 
at Home. There is a certain Waſte and Careleſs- 
neſs in the Air of every Thing, and the whole ap- 
pears but a covered Indigence, a magnificent Pover- 
ty. That Neatneſs and Chearfulneſ which attends 
the Table of him who lives within Compaſs, is want- 
ing, and exchanged for a libertine Way of Service 
in all about him. . "Dk 

This Gentleman's Conduct, though a very com- 

mon Way of Management, is as ridiculous as that 
Officer's would be, who had but few Men under his 
Command, and ſhould take the C of an Ex- 
tent of Country rather than of a Paſs. To 
pay for, perſonate, and keep in a Man's Hands a 
greater Eftate than he really bas, is of all others the 
moſt unpardonable Vanity, and muſt in the End re- 
duce the Man who is guilty of it to Diſkonour. Yet 
if we look round us in any County of Great-Britain, 
we ſhall ſee many in this fatal Error, if that m. 
be cailed by fo ſoft a Name, which proceeds from 
falſe a Shame of appearing what they really are, 
when the contrary Behaviour would in a ſhort 
Time advance them to the Condition which they 
pretend to. 

LAERTES has Fifteen Hundred Pounds a Year ; 
which is mortgaged for Six Thouſand Pounds ; but it 
s impoſſible to convince him, that if he fold as much 
as would pay off that Debt, he would fave four 
Shillings in the Pound, which he gives for the Va- 


nity of being the reputed Maſter of it. Vet if La- 


artes did this, he would, perhaps, be eaſier in his 
own Fortune; but then rus, a Fellow of Yeſter- 
day, who has but Twelve Hundred a Year, would be 
his equal. Rather than this ſhall be, Laertes goes 
on to bring well-bornBeggars-iato the World, and e- 
very 
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very Twelve · month charges bis Eftate with atleaſt 
one Year's Rent more by the Birth of a Child. 
LAERTES and Irus are Neighbours, whoſe Way 
of living are an Abomination to each other. rus 
is moved by the Fear of Poverty, and Laertes by 
the Shame of it. Though the Motive of Action is 
of ſo near Affinity in both, and may be reſolved in- 
to this, that. to each of chem Poverty is the great- 
<< eſt of all Evils,” yet are their Manners very 
widely different. ens of Poverty makes Laertes 
launch into unneceſſary Equipage, vain Expence, 
and laviſh Entertainments ; Fear of Poverty makes 
Irus allow himſelf only plain Neceſlaries, appear 
without a Servant, ſell his own Corn, attend his La- 
bourers, and be himſelf a Labourer. Shame of Po- 
verty makes Laertes go every Day a Step nearer to 
it; and Fear of Poverty ſtirs up rus to make every 
Day ſome farther Progreſs from it. 
ſe different Motives produce the Exceſles 
which Men are guilty of in the Negligence of, and 
Provifion for themſelves. Uſury, Stock- -jobbing, 
Extortion, and Oppreſſion, have their Seed in the 
Dread of Want ; and Vanity, Riot and Prodigality, 
from the Shame of it: But both theſe Exce are 
infinitely below the Purſuit of a reaſonable Creature. 
After we have taken Care to command fo much as 
is neceſſary for maintaining ourſelves in the Order 
of Men ſuitable to our Character, the Care of Su- 
rfluities is a Vice no leſs extravagant, than the 
Neglect of Neceſſaries would have been before. 
Certain it is that they are both out of Nature, 
when ſhe is followed with Reaſon and good Senſe. 
It is from this Reflection that I always read Mr 
Cowley with the greateſt Pleaſure: His M 
mity is as much above that of other conſiderable 
Men, as his Underftanding ; and it is a true diſtin- 
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his Works, to dwell ſo much upon the Temper of 
his Mind and the Moderation of his Deſires: By 
this Means he has rendered his Friend as amiable as 
famous. That State of Life which bears the Face 
of Poverty with Mr Cowley's great Vulgar, is ad- 
mirably deſcribed ; and it is no ſmall Satisfaction to 
thoſe of the ſame Turn of Defire, that he produces 
the Authority of the wiſeſt Men of the beſt Age of 
the World, to ſtrengthen his Opinion of the ordina- 
ry Purſuits of Mankind. 

It would methinks be no ill Maxim of Life, if, 
according to that Anceſtor of Sir Roger's whom I 
lately mentioned, every Man would point to him- 
ſelf what Sum he would reſolve not to exceed. He 
might by this Means cheat himſelf into a Tranquilli- 
ty on this Side of that Expectation, or convert what 
he ſhould get above it to nobler Uſes than his own 
Pleaſures or Neceſſities. This Temper of Mind 
would exe mpt a Man from an ignorant Envy of reft- 
leſs Men above him, and a more inexcuſable Con- 
tempt of happy Men below him. This would be 
failing by ſome Compaſs, living with ſome Deſign; 
but to be eternally bewildered in Proſpects of future 
Gain, and putting on unneceffary Armour againſt 
improbable Blows of Fortune, is a mechanic Being 
which has not good Senſe for its Direction, but is 
carried on by a Sort of acquired Inftint towards 
Things below our Conſideration and unworthy our 
Efteem. It is poſſible that the Tranquillity I now 
enjoy at Sir RoGER's may have created in me this 
Way of Thinking, which is ſo abſtracted from the 
common Reliſh of the World : But as I am now in 
a pleaſing Arbour furrounded with a beautiful Land- 
ſkip, I find no Inclination fo ſtrong as to continue 
in theſe Manſions, fo remote from the oftentatious 
Scenes of Life ; and am at this preſent writing Phi- 
ſopher enough to conclude with Mr Cowley. * 


eee 
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er Ambition did my Fancy cheat, 
With any Wiſh ſo mean as to be Great; 
Continue, Heav'n, till from me to remove, 


The humble Bleſſing of that Life I love. 


| 
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] HAD occafion to go a few Miles out of Town, 
ſome Days ſince, in a Stage-Coach, where I had 
for my Fellow Travellers a dirty Beau, and a pret- 
ty young Quaker Woman. Having no Inclina- 
tion to talk much at that Time, I placed myſelt 
backward, with a Defign to ſurvey them, and pick 
a Speculation out of my two Companions. Their 
different Figures were ſufficient of themſelves to 
draw my Attention. The Gentleman was dreſſed 
in a Suit, the Ground whereof had been black, as I 
perceived from ſome few Spaces, that had eſcaped 
the Powder, which was incorporated with the great- 
eft Part of his Coat: His Perriwig, which coſt no 
ſmall Sum, was after ſo ſlovenly a Manner caſt over 
his Shoulders, that it ſeemed not to have been comb- 
ed ſince the Year 1712; his Linen, which was not 
much concealed, was daubed with plain Spani/h 


from the Chin to the loweſt Button, and the Dia- 


mond upon his Finger (which gaturally dreaded the 
Water) put me in Mind how it ſparkled amidſt the 
Rubbiſh of the Mine, where it was firſt diſcovered. 
On the other Hand, the pretty Quaker appeared in 
all the Elegance of Cleanlineſs. Not a Speck was 
to be found upon her. A clear clean oval Face, 
juſt edged about with little thin Plates of the pureſt 
Cambrics, received great Advantages from the Shade 
of her black Hood; as did the Whiteneſs of her 
Arms from that ſober — Stuff, in which — 
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had eloathed herſelf. The Plainneſs of her Dreſs 
was very well ſuited to the Simplicity of her Phraſes; 
all which put together, though they could not give 
me a great Opinion of her Religion, they did of her 
Innocence. ; 
This Adventure occaſioned my throwing together 
a few Hints upon Cleanlineſs, which I ſhalt conſider as 
one of the Half-virtues, as Ariftotle calls them, 
and ſhall recommend it under the three following 
Heads. As it is a Mark of Polteneſs: As it pro- 
1 as it bears Analogy to Purity of 
1 0 a F 
Firft, It is a Mark of Politeneſs. It is univer- 
ſally agreed upon, that no one unadorned with 
this Virtue, can go into Company without giving 2 
manifeſt Offence, The eaſier, or higher any one's 
Fortune is, this Duty riſes proportionably. The 
different Nations of the World are as much difſtin- 
| - roy their Cleanlineſs, as by their Arts and 
The more any Country is civilized, the 
more they conſult this Part of Politeneſs. We need 
but compare our Ideas of a Female Hottentot and an 
Engliſh Beauty, to be ſatisfied of the Truth of what 
th been advanced. 
In the next Place, Cleanlineſs may be ſaid to be 
the Foſter · mother of Love. Beauty indeed moſt com- 
monly produces that Paffion in the Mind, but Clean- 
lineſs preſerves it. An indifferent Face and Perſon, 
kept in perpetual Neatneſs, hath won many 42 
Heart from a pretty Slattern, Age itſelf is not un- 
amiable, while it is preſerved clean and unſullied: 
Like a Piece of Metal conſtantly kept ſmooth and 
bright, we look on it with more Pleaſare than on a 
-new Veſſel that is cankered with Ruſt. 
I might obſerve farther, that as Cleanlineſs ren- 
ders us agreeable to others; ſo it makes us eaſy 
to 
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to ourſelves ; that it is an excellent Preſervative 
of Health ; and that ſeveral Vices, deſtructive both 
to Mind and Body, are inconſiſtent with the Habit of it. 
But theſe Reflections L ſhall leave to the Leifure of 
my Readers, and ſhall obſerve in the Third Flace, 
that it bears a great Analogy with Purity of Mind, 


and naturally inſpires refined Sentiments and Pa- 


ons 

We find from Experience, that through the Pre- 
valence of Cuſtom, the moſt vicious Actions loſe 
their Horror, by being made ſamiliar to us. On 
the contrary, thoſe who live in the Neighbourhood 
of good Examples, fly from the firſt Appearance of 
what is ſhocking, It fares with us much aſter 
the fame Manner, as to our Ideas. Our Senſes, 
which are the Inlets to alt the Images conveyed to 
the Mind, can only tranſmit the Impreſſion of ſuch 
Things as uſually furround them. So that pure and 
unſullied Thoughts are naturally ſuggeſted to the 
Mind, by thoſe Objects that perpetually encompaſs 
1— are beautiful and elegant in their 

nd. 

In the Eaſt, where the Warmth of the Climate 


make Cleanlineſs more immediately neceſſary than 


in colder Countries, it is made one Part of their Re- 
ligion: The Fewih Law, (and the Mahometan 
which in ſome Things copies after it) is filled with 
Bathings, Purifications, and other Rites of the like 
Nature. Though there is the above named conve- 
nient Reaſon to be aſſigned for theſe Ceremonies, 
the chief [ntention undoubtedly was to typiſy in- 
ward Purity and Cleanlineſs of Heart by thoſe out- 
ward Waſhings. We read ſeveral Injunctions of 
this Kind in the Book of Deuteronomy, which con- 
firm this Truth; and which are but ill accounted 
for by ſaying, as ſome do, that they were only inſti- 
tuted for Convenience, in the Deſart, which other- 
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ears. 

I ſhall conclude this Eſſay, with a Story which I 
have ſomewhere heard in an Account of mabometan 
Superſtitions. . 

A Derviſe of great Sanctity one Morning had the 
Misfortune as he took up a cryſtal Cup, which was 
conſecrated to the Prophet, to let it fall upon the 
Ground, and daſh it in Pieces. His Son coming in, 
ſome Time after, he ftretched out his Hands to 
bleſs him, as his Manner was Morning ; but 
the Youth going out, ſtumbled over the Threſhold 
and broke his Arm. As the old Man wondered at 
theſe Events, a Caravan paſled by in its Way from 
Mecca, The Derviſe approached it to beg a Bleſ- 
ſing; but as he ſtroked one of the holy Camels, 
he received a Kick from the Beaſt, that ſorely 


bruiſed him. His Sorrow and Amaſement increaſed 


upon him, till he recollected that through Hurry and 
Inadvertency he had that Morning come abroad, 
without waſhing his Hands, 


On 
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1 be courteous to all, but familiar with ſew, is 
a Maxim which I once deſpiſed, as originally 
proceeding from a mean and contracted Mind, the 
frigid Caution of Weakneſs and Timidity, A tame 
and indiſcriminate Civility I imputed to a Dread of 
the Contempt or the Petulancy of others, to Fears 
from which the Wit and the Gentleman are ex- 
empted by a Conſciouſneſs of their own Dignity, by 
their Power to repreſs Inſolence, and filence Ridi- 
eule; and a general Shyneſs and Reſerve I confider- 
ed as the Reproach of our Country, as the Effect ot 
an illiberal Education, by which neither a polite 
Addreſs, an eaſy Confidence, or a general Acquaint- 
ance with public Life are to be acquired. This 
Opinion which continued to flatter the Levity and 
Pride that produced it, was ſtrengthened by the Ex- 
ample of thoſe whoſe Manner in the Diffidence of 
Youth I wiſhed to imitate, who entered a mixed 
Company with an Air, or ſerene Familiarity, aecoſt- 
ed every Man Eke an old Acquaintance, and thought 
only of making Sport for the Reſt of any with whom 
their Caprice ſhould happen to be offended, without 
Regard to their Age, Character, or Condition. 

But I now wiſh, that I had regulated my Con- 
duct by the Maxim which I deſpiſed, ter I ſhuuld 
then have cſcaped a Misfortune which I can never 
retrieve; and the Senſe of which I am now endea- 
vouring to ſuſpend by relating it to you as a Letfon 
to others, and conſidering my Lok of Happineſs as an 
Acquiſition of Wiſdom. | 

While | was in France with a travelling Tutor, I 
received a Letter which acquainted me that my Fa- 
ther, who had been long declining, was dead; and 
that it was neceſſary I ſhould immediately return to 
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England, to take Poſſeſſion of his Eſtate, which was 
not inconſiderable, though there were Mortgages up- 
on it to near Half its Value. 

When [I arrived, I found a Letter which the old. 
Gentleman had written and directed to me with his 
own Hand. It contained ſome general Rules for 
my Conduct, and ſome Animadverſions upon his 
own : He took Notice of the Incumbrance under 
which he left me the paternal Inheritance, which 
had deſcended through many Generations ; and ex- 

reſſed the moſt earneſt Deſire, that it might yet 
be tranſmitted entire to Poſterity: With this View, 
he ſaid he had negotiated a Marriage between me 
and the only Daughter of his old Friend Sir George 
Homeſtead of the North, an amiable young Lady, 
whoſe Alliance would be an Honour to my Family, 
and whoſe Fortune would much more than redeem. 
my Eftate. 

He had given the Knight a faithful Account of 
his Affairs, who, aſter having taken ſome Time to 
conſider the Propoſal and conſult his Friends, had 
conſented to the Match, upon Condition that his 
Daughter and I ſhould be agreeable to each other, 
and my Behaviour ſhould confirm the Character 
which had been given of me. My Father added, 
that he hoped to have lived till this Alliance had ta- 
ken Place; but as Providence had otherwiſe deter- 
mined, he intreated as his laſt Requeſt, that as ſoon 
as my Affairs ſhould be ſettled, and Decency would 
permit, I would make Sir George a Viſit, and neglect 
nothing to accumpliſh his Purpoſe. 


1] was touched with the Zeal and Tenderneſs of 


paternal Affection, which was then drecting me to 
Happineſs, afrer the Heart that felt it had ceaſed to 
beat, and the Hand that expreſſed it was moulderi 

in the Duſt. I had alſo ſeen the Lady, not i 
fince we were Children ; but I remembered m 
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her Perſon was agreeable and her Temper ſweet : 
I did not, therefore, heſitate a Moment, whether 
my Father's Injunction ſhould be obeyed. I pro- 
ceeded to ſettle bis Affairs; I took an Account of 
Debts and Credits, viſited the Tenants. recovered 
my uſual Gaiety, and at the End of about nine 
Months ſet out for Sir Gearge's Seat in the North; 
having before opened an epiſtolary S 
and expreſſed my Impatience to poſſeſs the 

neſs which my Father had ſo kindly ſecured. 

I was better pleaſed to be well mounted, than to 
loll in a Chariot, or be jumbled in a Poſt-chaiſe ; 
Merl, Gomes was an old Sportſman, a 

lain hearty Blade, who would like me better in a 

air of Buckſkin Breeches on the Back of a good 
Hunter, than in a trimmed Suit, and a gaudy E- 
quipage : I therefore ſet out on Horſeback with 
only one Servant, and reached Stiltan the firſt 
Night. 

In the Morning, as I was mounting, a Gentleman, 
who had juſt got on Horſeback before me, ordered 
his Servant to make ſome Enquiry about the Road, 


which I happened to overhear and told him with 


great Familiarity, that I was going the fame Way, 
and if he pleaſed we would travel together : To this 
he conſented, with as much Frankneſs, and as little 
Ceremony; and I ſet forward, greatly delighted 
that Chance has afforded me a Companion. 


We immediately entered into Converſation, and | 


J foon found that he had been abroad: We extolled 
the Roads and the Polity of France, the Cities the 
Palaces and the Villas, entered into a critical Exami- 
nation of the moſt celebrated Seats in England, the 
Peculiarities of the Buildings and Situation, Croſs- 
ways, Market Towns, the Impoſition of Inn-keep- 
ers, and the Sports of the Field; Topics by which 
we mutually recommended ourſelves to each other, 
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as we had both Opportunities to any + Know- 
ledge, and to _ Truth with ſuch Evidence as 
prevented Diverſity of Opinion. 

After we had rode about two Hours, we overtook 
another Gentleman, whom we accoſted with the 
fame Familiarity that we had uſed to each other; we 
aſked him how far he was going and which Way, at 
what Rate he travelled, where be put up, and many 

other Queſtions of the ſame Kind. The Gentle- 
man, who, appeared to be near fifty, received our 
Addreſs with great Colinefs, returned ſhort and in- 
dire& Anſwers to our Enquiries, and often looking 
with great Attention on us both, ſometimes put for- 
ward that he might get before us, and fometimes 
checked his Horfe that he might remain behind. 
But we were refolved to diſappoint him ; and, find- 
ing that his Reſerve increaſed and he was viſibly dif- 
pleaſed, we winked at each other and determined 
the Old-put ſhould afford us ſame Sport. Aſter we 
had rode together upon very ill Terms more than Half 
an Hour, my Companion, with an Air of ceremo- 
nious Gravity, aſked him if he knew any Houſe up- 
on the Road where he might be accommodated with 
a Wench. The Gentleman, who was I believe, 
afraid of giving us a Pretence to quarrel, did not re- 
fent this Inſult any otherways than making no 
Reply. I then began to talk to my panioh as 
if we had been old Acquaintances, reminding him 
that the Gentleman extremely reſembled a Perſon 
from whom we had taken a Girl that he was carry- 
ing to the Bagnio, and indeed, that his preſent Re- 
ferve made me ſuſpe him to be the ſame; but that 
as we were willing to aſk his Pardon, we hoped it 
would be forgot, and that we ſhould ftill have the 
Pleaſure of dining together at the next Inn. The 
Gentleman was ftill ſilent; but as his Perplexity 
and Reſentment viſibly increaſed, he proportionably 
in- 
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increaſed our Entertainment, which did not, howe- 
ver, laſt long, for he ſuddenly turned down a Lane; 
upon which we ſet up a Horſe- laugh that continu- 
cd till he was out of hearing, and then purſuing our 
Journey, we talked of the Adventure, which af- 
ſorded us Converſation and Merriment for the Reſt 
of the Day. 

The next Morning we parted, and in the Even- 
ing I arrived at Hoemeftead Hall. The old Knight 
received me with great Affection, and immediately 
introduced me to his Daughter, whom I now thought 
the fineſt Woman I had ever ſeen. I could eaſily 
diſcover, that I was not welcome to her merely up- 
on her Father's Recommendation, and I enjoyed by 
Aaticipation the Felicity which I conſidered as with- 
But the pleaſing Scene, in which L 
had ſuffered my Imagination to wander ſuddenly diſ- 
appeared as by the Power of Enchantment : With- 
out any viſible Motive, the Behaviour of the whole 
F ws ta changed, my Aſſiduities to the Lady were 
reprefſed, ſhe was never to be found alone, the 
Knight treated me with a cold Civility, I was no 
longer a Party in their Viſits, nor was I willingly at- 
tended even by the Servants. I made many At- 
tempts to diſcover the Cauſe of this Misfortune, but 
without Succeſs; and one Morning, when I had 
drawn Sir George into the Garden by himſelf, and 
was about to urge him upon the SubjeR, he prevent- 
ed me by ſaying, that his Promiſe to my Father, for 
whom he had the higheſt Regard, as 1 well knew, 
was conditional; that he had always reſolved: to 
leave his Daughter a free Choice ; and that ſhe had 
requeſted him to acquaint me, that her Affections 
were otherwiſe engaged, and to entreat that I would, 
therefore diſcontinue my Addreſſes. My Surpriſe 
and Concern at this Declaration were ſuch as left me 
no Power ta reply: And I faw Sir George turn from 
| me, 
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me, and go into the Houſe, without making any 
Attemprt to ſtop him, or to obtain a further Explana- 
tion. Afterwards indeed I frequently expoſtulated, 
entreated, and complained ; but, perceiving that all 
was ineffectual, I took my Leave, and determined 
that I would ftill ſollicit by Letter; for the Lady 
had taken ſuch Poſſeſſion of my Heart, that I would 
joytully have married her, though I had been ſure 
that her Father would immediately have left all his 
Fortune to a Stranger. - 

I meditated on my epiſtolary Project all the Way 
to London, and before I had been three Days in 
Town I wrote a long Letter to Sir George, in which 
I conjured him, in the ſtrongeſt Terms, to account 
for the in his Behaviour; and inſiſted, that, 
on this n, to conceal the Truth, was in the 
higheſt Degree diſhonourable to himſelf, and inju- 
Nous to me. 

To this Letter, aſter about ten Days, I received 
the following Anſwer. ; 

cc 4 I 

It is with great Reluctance that I reveal the 
«© Motives of my Conduct, becauſe they are much to 
« your Diſadvantage. The incloſed is a Letter 
e which I received from a worthy Gentleman in this 
Country, and contains a full Anfwer to your En- 
& quiries, which I had rather you ſhould receive in 
any Hand than in mine. 

I am your humble Servaut, 
Geo. HouESsT EAD.“ 

I immediately opened the Paper incloſed, in which, 

with the utmoſt Impatience, I read as follows : 
ad of & * | 

I ſaw a Perſon with your Family Yeſterday at 
«© the Races, to whom, I was ſoon aſter informed, 
you intended to give your Daughter. Upon this 
« Occaſion, it is my indiſpenſible Duty to acquaint 

vs you 
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44 you, that if his Character is to be determined by 
«© his Company, he will inevitably entail Diſeaſes 
«© and Beggary upon his Poſterity, whatever be the 
«© Merit of his Wife, or the Affluence of his Fortune. 
«© He overtook me on the Road from London a few 
Weeks ago in Company with a Wretch, who by 
6 their Diſcourſe appeared to be his old and familiar 
© Acquaintance, and whom I well remember to have 
been brought before my Friend Juſtice Worthy, 
hen I was accidentally at his Houſe, as the Keep- 
er of a Brothel in Covent Garden. He has ſince 
© won a conſiderable Sum with falſe Dice, at the 
£© Maſquerade, for which he was obliged to leave 
© the Kingdom, and is ſtill liable to a Proſecution. 
<< Be aſſured that I have perfect Knowledge of both; 
„ for ſome Incidents, which, not neceſſary to 
© mention, kept me near them ſo long on the Road, 
0 that it is impoſſible I ſhould be miſtaken. 

ot Jam, Sir, yours, &c. 
James TrxuEMan.” 


The Moment I had read this Letter, the Riddle 
| was ſolved. I knew Mr Trueman to be the Gentle- 
| man, whom I had concurred with a Stranger, pick- 
| ed up by Accident, to inſult without Provocation on 
the Road. I was in a Moment covered with Con- 
fuſion ; and though I was alone, could not help co- 
vering my Face with my Hands. I abhorred my 
Folly, which appeared yet more enormous every J 
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Time it was reviewed. 1 1 
I courted the Society of a Stranger, 2 | 
ger I perſecuted with Inſult : thus I aſſociated with 
Infamy, and thus my Aſſociate became known. I 
hoped however to convince Sir George, that I had no 
Knowledge of the Wretch, whoſe Infamy I had 
ſhared, except that which I had acquired from the 
Letter of his Friend. But before I had taken proper 
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Meaſures for my Juſtification, I had the Mortifica- 
tion to hear that the Lady was married to a neigh- 
bouring Gentleman, who had long made his Ad- 
dreſſes, and whom Sir George had before rejected in 
the Ardor of his Friendſhip for my Father. 

How narrow, Sir, is the Path of Recti- 
tude, and how much may be loſt by the flighteft 


Deviation ! 
| 1 am your humble Servant, 
| ABULUS. 


5 


On the Fuſtice of PRO YTD ENO inthe Diſri- 
bution of RICH ES. 


CHaurrus, who was an old and a good Man, 
and withal exceeding poor, being deſirous to 
leave ſome Riches to his Son, conſults the Oracle of 
Apollo upon the Subject. I he Oracle bids him fol- 
low the firſt Man he ſhould ſee upon his going out 
of the Tempie. The Perſon he chanced to ſee was 
to Appearance an old ſordid blind Man, but upon 
his following him from Place to Place, he at laſt 
found by his own Confeffion, that he was Plutus 
the God of Riches, and that he was juſt come out 
of the Houſe of a Miſer. Plutus further told him, 
that when he was a Boy, he uſed to declare, that as 
foon as he came to Age he would diftribute Wealth 
to none but virtuous and juſt Men ; upon which 
Jupiter conſidering the pernicious Conſeq uences of 
ſuch a Reſolution, took his Sight away from him, 
and leſt him to ſtroll about the World in the blind 


Condition wherein Chremylus beheld him. Witch 


much ado Chremylus prevailed upon him to go to 
his Houſe, where he met an old Woman in a tat- 
tered Raiment, who had been his Gueſt for many 
Years, and whoſe Name was Poverty. 29 0 
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Woman refuſing to turn out ſo eaſily 
have her, he threatened to baniſh her not only from 
his own Houſe, but out of all Greece, if ſhe made a- 


driven out of the Country, all their Trades, Arts 
and Sciences would be driven out with her; and 
that if every one was Rich, they would never be 
ſupplied with thofe Pomps, Ornaments and Conve- 
niencies of Life which made Riches defirable. he 
likewiſe repreſented to him the ſeveral Advantages 
which ſhe beſtowed upon her Votaries, in 
their Shape, their Health, and their Activity, by pre- 
ſerving them from Gouts, Dropſies, Unwieldineſs, 
and Intemperance. But whatever ſhe had to ſay 
for herſelf, ſhe was at laſt forced to troop off. Chre- 
mylus immediately confidered how he might reſtore 
Plutus to his Sight; and in ordet to it conveyed him 
to the Temple of Eſculapinus, who was famous for 
Cures and Miracles of this Nature. By this Means 
the Deity recovered his Eyes, and begun to make 
a right Uſe of them, by enriching every one that was 
diſtinguiſhed by Piety towards the Gods, and Juſtice 
towards Men; and at the ſame Time by taking away 
his Gifts from the impious and undeſerving. This 
produces ſeveral merry Incidents, till in the laſt A& 
Mercury deſcends with great Complaints from the 
Gods, that fince the good Men were grown Rich 
they had received no Sacrifices, which is confirmed 
by a Prieſt of Jupiter, who enters with a Remon- 
ſtrance, that ſince theſe late Innovations he was redu- 
ced to a ſtarving Condition, and could not live up- 
on his Office. Chremytus, who in the Beginning of 
the Play was religious in his Poverty, concludes it 
with a Propoſal which was reliſhed by all the good 
Men who were now my rich as well 8 
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that 24 carry Plutus in a ſolemn Proceſſion 
to the 


emple, and inſtall him in the Place of Ju- 
Jn: This Allegory inſtructed the Athenians in 
two Points, firſt, as it vindicated the Conduct of 


—ͤ— in its ordinary Diſtributions of Wealth; 


and in the next Place, as it ſhewed the great Ten- 
| dency of Riches to corrupt the Morals of thoſe who 


poſſeſſed them. 


— 


On the Force of AFFECTION. 


A* OUNG Gentleman and Lady of ancient 
and honourable Houſes in Cornwall, had from 
their Childhood entertained for each other a gene- 
rous and noble Paſſion, which had been long oppo- 
ſed by their Friends, by Reaſon of the Inequality of 
their Fortunes; but their Conſtaney to each other, 
and Obedience to thoſe on whom they depended, 
wrought ſo much upon their Relations, that theſe 
celebrated Lovers were at Length joined in Marri- 
age. Soon after their Nuptials, the Bridegroom 
was obliged to go into a foreign Country, to take 
Care of a conſiderable Fortune which was left him 
by a Relation, and came very opportunely to im- 
prove their moderate Circumſtances. They recei- 
ved the Congratulations of all the Country on this 
Occaſion ; and I remember it was a common Sentence 
in every one's Mouth, Tea ſee how faithful Love is 
rewarded. . 

He took this agreeable Voyage, and ſent Home e- 

very Poſt freſh Accounts of his Succeſs in his Affairs 
abroad ; but at laſt(though he defigned to return with 
the next Ship) he lamented in his Letters, that Bu- 
ſineſs would detain him ſome Time longer from 
Home, becauſe he would give himſeli the Pleaſure 


of an unexpected Arrival. 8 
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The young Lady, after the Heat of the Day 
walked every Evening on the Sea Shore, near which 
ſhe lived, with a familiar Friend, her Huſband's 
Kinſwoman, and diverted herſelf with what Objects 
they met there, or upon Diſcourſe of the future 
Methods of Life, in the happy Change of their Cir- 
cumſtances. I hey ſtood one Evening on the Shore 
together in a pe Tranquillity, obſerving the ſet- 
ting of the Sun, the calm Face of the Deep, and the 
filent Heaving of the Waves, which gently rolled 
towards them, and broke at their Feet; when at a 
Diltance her Kinſwoman ſaw ſomething float on the 
Waters, which ſhe fancied was a Cheſt; and with a 
Smile told her, ſhe ſaw it firſt, and if it came aſhore 
full of Jewels, ſhe had a Right to it. They both 
fixed their Eyes upon it, and entertained themſelves 
with the Subject of the Wreck, the Couſin ftill af- 
ſerting her Right; but promifing, if it was a Prize, 
to give her a very rich Coral for her Child of which 
ſhe was then big, provided ſhe might be God- mother. 
Their Mirth foon abated, when they obſerved up- 
on the nearer Approach, that it was a human Body. 
The young Lady, who had a Heart naturally filled with 
Pity and Compaſſion, made many melancholy Reflec- 
tions on the Occ aſion. Who knows (faid ſhe) but this 
Man may be the only Hope and Heir of a wealthy 
Houſe ; the Darling of indulgent Parents, who are 
now in impertinent Mirth, and pleafing themſelves 
with the Thoughts of offering him a Bride they have 
got ready for him? or, may he not be the Maſter of 
a Family that wholly depended upon his Life ? there 
may, for ought we know, be Half a Dozen father- 
leſs Children, and a tender Wife, now expoſed to 
Poverty by his Death. What Pleaſure might he 
have promiſed himſelf in the different Welcome he 
was to have from her and them ? but let us go away, 
it isa dreadful Sight! 0 beſt Office we can do, is 
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to take Care that the poor Man, whoever he is, 
may be decently buried. She turned away when a 
Wave threw the Carcaſs on the Shore. The Kinſ- 
woman immediately ſhrieked out, Oh, my Couſin ! 
and fell upon the Ground. The unhappy Wife 
went to help her Friend, when ſhe ſaw her own 
Huſband at her Feet, and dropt in a Swoon upon 
the Body. An old Woman, who had been the Gen- 


tleman's Nurſe, came out about this Time to 


call the Ladies in to Supper, and found her Child 
(as ſhe always called him) dead on the Shore, her 
Miftreſs and Kinſwoman both lying dead by him. 
Her loud Lamentations, and calling her young Ma- 
ſter to Life, ſoon awaked the Friend from her Trance; 
but the Wife was gone for ever. X 

When the Family and Neighbourhood got toge- 
ther round the Bodies, no one aſked any Queſtion, 
but the Objects before them told the Story, 

Incidents of this Nature are the more moving 
when they are drawn by Perſons concerned in the- 
Cataſtrophe, notwithſtanding they are often oppreſ- 
ſed beyond the Power of giving them in a diſtin. 
Light, except we gather their Sorrow from their In- 
ability to ſpeak it. 
l have two original Letters written both on the 
ſame Day, which are to me exquiſite in their different 


Kinds. The Occation was this: A Gentleman 


who had courted a moſt agreeable young Woman, 
and won her Heart, obtained alſo the Conſent of her 
Father, to whom ſhe was an only Child. The old 
Man had a Fancy that they ſhould be married in the 
ſame Church where he himſelf was, in a Village in 


Weſtmoreland, and made him ſet out while he was. 


laid up with the Gout at London. The Bridegroom 
took only his Man, and the Bride her Maid: 
They had the moſt agreeable Journey imaginable 
to thePlace of Marriage ; from whence the Bride- 

groom 


, 
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| + dg the following Letter to his Wife's 
d . 


March 18. 1672. 
S I R, 


After a very pleaſant Journey hither, we are pre- 
paring for the happy Hour in which I am to be your 
Son. I aſſure you the Bride carries it, in the Eye 
of the Vicar who married you, much beyond her Mo- 
ther; though be ſays, your open Sleeves, Pantaloons, 
and Shoulder Knot, made a much better Shaw than 
the finical Dreſs I am in. However, I am contented 
to be the ſecond fine Man this Village ever ſaw, and 
Hall make it very merry before Night, becauſe I ſhall 
write myſelf from thence, 

Your moſt dutiful Son. _ 
T. D. 


The Bride gives her Duty, and is as handſome 


as an Angel am the happieſt Man breathing. 


The Villagers were afſembled about the Church, 
and the happy Couple took a Walk in a private Gar- 
den. The Bridegrom's Man knew his Maſter 
would leave the Place on a Sudden after the Wed- 
ding, and ſeeing him draw his Piſtols the Night be- 
fore took this Opportunity to go into his Chamber 
and charge them. Upon their return from the Gar- 
den, they went into that Room ; and after a little 
fond Rallery on the Subject of their Courtſhip, the 
Lover took up a Piſtol, which he knew he had un- 
loaded the Night before, and preſenting it to her, 


ſaid with the moſt graceful Air, whilſt ſhe looked 


pleaſed with his agreeable Flattery, now, Madam 
repent of all thoſe Cruelties you have been. guilty 
of to me; conſider before you die, how often yo 
have made a poor Wretch freeze under your Caſe- 
ment; you ſhall die, you T) rant, you ſhall die, 
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with all thoſe Inſtruments of Death and DeftruQtion 
about you, with that inchanting Smile, thoſe killing 
Ringlets of your Hair. —Give Fire, ſaid ſhe, laugh- 
ing, He did fo, and ſhot her dead. Who can ſpeak. 
his Condition; but he bore it fo patiently as to call 
oP his Man. The poor Wretch entered, and his | 
aſter locked the Door upon him. Will, ſaid he, | the 
did you charge theſe Piftols ? he anſwered, yes. Upon | T. 
which he ſhot him dead with that remaining. After * 
this, amidſt a Thouſand broken Sobs, piercing Groans, 
and diſtracted Motions, he writ the following Letter | 
to the Father of his dead Miſtreſs. 


SIR, 


I who two Hours ago told you truly, I was the 
happieſt Man alive, am now the moſt miſerable. 
Your Daughter lies dead at my Feet, killed by my 
Hand, through a Miflake of my Man's charging my 
Piſtols unknown to me. Him have I murdered for 
it. Such is my Wedding Day — I will immediately 
follow my Wife to ber Grave: But before I throw 
myſelf upon my Sword, I command " Diſtraction ſo 
far as to explain my Story to you. I fear my Heart 
will not keep together till I have flabbed it. Poor: 
good Man! Remember, be that killed your 
Daughter, died for it : In the Article of Death I 
give you my I hank , and pray for you, though I do not 
for myſelf. If it be poſſible, da not curſe me, 
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On CrxvEeLTyY fo ANIMALS. 


I Cannot think. it extravagant to imagine, that- 
Mankind are no leſs, in Proportion, accountable 
for the ill Uſe of their Dominion over Creatures of 
the lower Rank of Beings, than for the Exerciſe of 
Tyranny over their own Species. The more in- 
tirely the Inferior Creation is ſubmitted to our Pow- 
er, the more anſwerable we ſhould ſeem for our 
Miſmanagement of it; and the rather, as the very 
Condition of Nature renders theſe Creatures inca- 
pable of receiving any Recompence in another Life, 
for their ill Treatment in this. 

It is obſervable of thoſe noxious Animals, which 
have Qualities moſt powerful to injure us, that they 
naturally avoid Mankind, and never hurt us unleſs 
provoked, or neceſlitated by Hunger. Man, on the 
other Hand, ſeeks out and purſues even the moſt 
inoffenſive Animals on Purpoſe to perſecute and de- 
{troy them. 

Montaigne thinks it ſome Reflection upon human 
Nature itſelf, that few People take Delight in ſeeing 
Beaſts careſs and play together, but almoſt every 
one is pleaſed to ſee them lacerate and worry one a- 
nother. I am ſorry this Temper is become almoſt 
a diſtinguiſhing Character of our own Nation, from 
the Obſervation which is made by Foreigners of our 
beloved Paſtimes, Bear-baiting, Cock-fighting, and 
the like. We ſhould find it hard to vindicate. the 
deſtroying any Thing that has Life, merely out of 
Wantonneſs; yet in this Principle our Children 
are bred up, and one of the firſt Pleaſures we allow 
them, is the Licence of inflicting Pain upon poor 
Animals: Almoſt as ſoon as we are ſenſible what 
Life is ouxſelves, we make it our Sport to _ it 

om 
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from other Creatures. I cannot but believe a ve- 
ry good Uſe might be made of the Fancy which 
Children have for Birds and Inſects. Mr Locke takes 
Notice of a Mother who permitted them to her 
Children, but rewarded or puniſhed them as they 
treated them well or ill. This was no other than 
entering them betimes into a daily Exerciſe of Hu- 
9 and improving their very Diverſion to a 
irkue, | 

I fancy too, ſome Advantage might be taken of 
the common Notion, that it is ominous or unlucky 
to deſtroy ſome Sorts of Birds, as Swallows or Mar- 
tins; this Opinion might poſſibly ariſe from the 
Confidence theſe Birds ſeem to put in us by building 
under our Roofs, ſo that it is a Kind of Violation of 
the Laws of Hoſpitality to murder them. As for 
Robin-red-breafts in particular, it is not improbable 
they owe their Security to the old Ballad of the 
Children in the Mead. However it be, I do not know, 
I ſay, why this Prejudice, well improved and carried: 
as far as it would go, might not be made to con- 
duce to the Preſervation of many innocent Crea- 
tures, which are now expoſed to all the Wantonnefs. 
of an ignorant Barbarity. 

There are other Animals that have the Misfor- 
tune, for no Manner of Reaſon, to be treated as. 
common Enemies wherever found. The Conceit 
that a Cat has nine Lives, has coft at leaft nine 
Lives in ten of the whole Race of them: Scarce 
a Boy in the Streets but has in this Point outdone 
Hercules himſelf, who was famous for killing a 
Monſter that had but three Lives. Whether the 
unaccountable Animoſity againſt this uſeful Dome- 
ſtic may be any Cauſe of the general Perſecution of 
Owls, (who are a Sort of feathered Cats) or whether 
it be only an unreaſonable Pique the Moderns have 


taken is a ſerious Countenance, I ſhall not deter» 
mine. 
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mine. Though I am inclined to believe the former; 
fince I obſerve the ſole Reaſon alledged for the De- 
ſtruction of Frogs is becauſe they are like Toads. 


Yet amidſt all the Misfortunes of theſe unfriended 


Creatures, it is ſome Happineſs that we have not yet 
taken a Fancy to eat them : For ſhould our Coun- 
trymen refine upon the French never ſo little, it is 
not to be conceived to what unheard-of Torments 
Owls, Cats and Frogs may be yet reſerved. 

When we grow up to Men, we have another 


Succeſſion of fanguinary Sports; in particular Hunt- 


ing, I dare not attack a Diverſion which has ſuch 
Authority and Cuſtom to ſupport it, but muſt have 
Leave to be of Opinion, that the Agitation of that 
Exerciſe, with the Example and Number of the 
Chaſers, not a little contribute to reſiſt thoſe Checks, 
which Compaſſion would naturally ſuggeſt in Behalf 
of the Animal purſued. Nor ſhall | ſay with Mon- 
ſieur Fleury, that this Sport is a Remain of the Gothic 


Barbarity; but I muſt animadvert upon a certain 


Cuſtom yet in Uſe with us, and barbarous enough to 
be derived from the Goths or even the Scythians; I 
mean that ſavage Compliment our Huntſmen paſs 
upon Ladies of Qualicy, who are preſent at the Death 
of a Stag, when they put the Knife in their Hand 
to cut the Throat of a helpleſs, trembling and weep» 
ing Creature. 


—— That lies heneath the Knife, 
Looks up, and from her Butcher begs her Life. 


But if our Sports are deſtructive, our Gluttony is 


more fo, and in a more inhuman Manner. £Zob- 
ers raaſted alive, Pigs whipt to Death, Fowls ſewed 
up, are Teſtimonies of our outrageous Luxury. Thoſe 
who (as Seneca expreſſes it) divide their Lives be- 
twixt an anxious Conſcience and a nauſeated Sto- 

mach, have a juſt Reward of their Gluttany in the 
| Diſcaſes 


— * 
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Diſeaſcs it brings with it: For human Savages, 
like other wild Beaſts, find Snares and Poiſon in the 
Proviſions of Life, and are allured by their Appetites 
to their Deſtruction I know nothing more ſhock- 
ing or horrid than the Proſpect of one of their Kit- 
chens covered with Blood, and filled with the Cries 
of Creatures expiring in Tortures, It gives one an 
Image of a Giant Den in a Romance, beſtrewed 
with the ſcatteredHeads and mangled Limbs of thoſe 
who were flain by his Cruelty. 
The excellent Plutarch (who has more Strokes 
of Good- nature in his Writings than I remember in 
any Author) cites a Saying of Cato to this Effect, 
That it is no eaſy Taſk to preach to the Belly, which 
has no Ears. ** Yet if (ſays he) we are aſhamed to 
be ſo out of Faſhion as not to offend, let us at leaſt 
offend with ſome Diſcretion and Meaſure. If we 
kill an Animal for our Provifion, let us do it with 
the Meltings of Compaſſion, and without torment- 
ing it. Let us conſider, that it is in its own Nature 
Cruelty to put a living Creature to Death; we at 
leaſt deſtroy a Soul that hes Senſe and Perception — 
In the Life of Cato the Cenſor, he takes occafion 
from the ſevere Diſpoſition of that Man to diſcourſe 
in this Manner. lt ought to be efteemed a Hap- 
pineſs to Mankind, that our Humanity has a wi- 
der Sphere to exert itſelf in, than bare Juſtice. It 
is no more than the Obligation of our very Birth to 
practiſe Equity to our own Kind, but Humanity may 
be extended thruugh the whole Order of Creatures, e- 
ven to the meaneſt: Such Actions of Charity are 
the Overflowings of a mild Good-nature on all below 
us. It is certainly the Part of a well-natured Man 
to take Care of bis Horſes and Dogs, not only in 
tion of their Labour while they are Foals 
and Whelps, but even when their old Age has made 


them incapable of Service.” 
Hi- 
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Hiſtory tells us of a wiſe and polite Nation that 
rejected a Perſon of the firſt Quality, who ſtood for 
a judiciary Office, only becauſe he had been obſer- 
ved in his Youth, to take Pleaſure in tearing and 
murdering of Birds, And of another that expelled 
a Man out of the Senate, for daſhing a Bird againſt 
the Ground which had taken Shelter in his Boſom. 

Every one knows how remarkable the Turks 
are for theic Humanity in this Kind : I remember 
an Arabian Author, who has written a Treatiſe to 
ſhew, how far a Man, ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in a 
deſart Iſland, without any Inſtruction, or ſo much 
as the Sight of any other Man, may by thejpure Light 
of Nature, attain the Knowledge of Philoſophy and 
Virtue, One of the firſt Things he makes him ob- 
ſerve is, that univerſal Benevolence of Nature in the 
Protection and Preſervation of its Creatures. In I- 
mitation of which the firſt Act of Virtue he thinks, 
this ſelf-taught Philoſopher would of Courſe fall into 
is, to relieve and aſſiſt all the Animals about him 
in their Wants and Diftreſles. 

In Dryden's Ovid are ſome very tender and pa- 
thetic Lines applicable to this Occaſion. 


The Sheep was ſacrificed on no Pretence, 

But meek and unreſiſting Innocence. 

A Patient, uſeful Creature, born to bear 

The warm and woolly Fleece, that cloath'd her 
Adurderer ; 

And daily to give down the Milk ſbe bred, 

A Tribute for the Graſs, on which ſbe fed. 

Living bath Food and Raiment ſbe ſupplies, 

And is of leaſt Advantage when ſhe dies. 

How did the tailing Ox his Death deſerve? 

A downright ſimple Drudge, and born to ſerve. 

O Tyrant ! with what Juſtice can'ft thou hope 

The Promiſe of the Tear, a plenteous Crop; 
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When thou deſtroy ft thy labouring Steer, who till d, 
And plough'd with Pains, thy elſe ungrateful Field ! | 
From his yet reeting Neck to draw the Yohe, 
That Neck, with which the ſurly Claus he broke ; 
And to the Hatchet yield thy Huſbandman, | 
Hho finiſh'd Autumn, and the Spring began. 
What more Advance can Mortals make in Sin 
So near Perfection, who with Blood begin? 
Deaf to the Calf, that lies beneath the Knife : 
Looks up and from her Butcher begs her Life, 
Deaf to the harmleſs Kid, that, ere he dies, g 


All Methods to procure thy Mercy tries, 
And imitates in vain the Children's Cries. 


Perhaps that Voice or Cry ſo nearly reſembling the 
human, with which Providence has endued fo 
many different Animals, might purpoſely be given 
them to move our Pity, and prevent thoſe Cruel- 
ties we are too apt to inflit on our Fellow-Crea- 
tuFcs., | 
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The Vision of Jus ren. 


I WAS laſt Week taking a ſolitary Walk in the 
Garden of Lincoln's-[nn, (a Favour that is in- 
dulged me by ſeveral of the Benchers who are my 
intimate Friends, and grown old with me in this 
N eighbourhood) when, according to the Nature of 
Men in Years, who have made but little Progreſs in 
the Advancement of their Fortune or their Fame, I 
was repining at the ſudden Riſe of many Perſons 
who are my Juniors, and indeed at the unequal Di- 
tribution of Wealth, Honour, and all other Bleſ- 
fings of Life. I was loft in this Thought when the 
Night came upon me, and drew my Mind into a 
far more agreeable Contemplation. The Heaven a- 
bove me appeared in all its Glories, and preſented 
me with ſuch an Hemiſphere of Stars, as made the 
moſt agreeable Proſpect imaginable to one who de- 
lights in the Study of Nature. It happened to be a 


freezing Night, which had purified the whole Body 


of Air into ſuch a bright tranſparent Zther, as 
made every Conſtellation viſible ; and at the fame 
Time gave ſuch a particular Glowing to the Stars, 
that I thought it the richeft Sky I had ever ſeen. I 
could not behold a Scene ſo wonderfully adorned 
and lighted up, (if I may be allowed that Expreſſion) 
without ſuitable Meditations on the Author of ſuch 
illuſtrious and amazing Objects. For on theſe Oc- 
caſions, Philoſophy ſuggeſts Motives to Religion, 
and Religion adds Pleaſures to Philoſophy. 

As ſoon as I had recovered my uiual Temper and 
Serenity of Soul, I retired to my Lodgings, with the 
Satisfaction of having paſſed away a few Hours in 
the proper Employ ments of a reaſonable Creature ; 
and promiſing myſelf that my Slumbers would be 
ſweet, I no ſooner fell into them, but I dreamed a 

L Dream 
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Dream, or ſaw a Viſion ( for I know not which to 
call it) that ſeemed to riſe out of my Evening Me- 
ditation, and had ſomething in it ſo ſolemn and ſe- 
rious, that I cannot forbear communicating it; though 
I muſt confeſs the Wildneſs of Imagination (which in 
a Dream is always looſe and irregular) diſcovers it- 
ſelf too much in ſeveral Parts of it. 

Me thought I ſaw the ſame azure Sky diverſified 
with the ſame glorious Luminaries which had en- 
tertained me a little before I fell a-ſleep. I was 
looking very attentively on that Sign in the Hea- 
vens which is called by the Name of the Balance, 
when cn a Sudden there appeared in it an extraordi- 
nary Light, as if the Sun ſhould riſe at Midnight. 
By its increaſing in Breadth and Luſtre, I ſoon found 
that it approached towards the Earth ; and at length 
could diſcern ſomething like a Shadow hovering in 
the Midſt of a great Glory, which in a little Time 
after I diſtinctly perceived to be the Figure of a Wo- 
man. I fancied at firſt it might have been the An- 
gel, or Intelligence that guided the Conſtellation 
from which it deſcended ; but upon a nearer View 
I ſaw about her all the Emblems with which the 
Goddeſs of Juſtice is uſually deſcribed. Her Coun- 
tenance was unſpeakably awful and majeſtic, but ex- 
quiſitely beautiful to thoſe whoſe Eyes were ſtrong 
enough to behold it ; her Smiles tranſported withRap- 
ture, her Frowns terrified to Deſpair. She held in 
her Hand a Mirror endowed with the ſame Qualities 
as that which the Painters put inte the Hand of 
Truth. 

I here ſtreamed from it a Light, which diſtinguiſh- 
ed itſelf from all the Splendors that ſurrounded her, 
more than a Flaſhof Lightening ſhines in the Midſt 
of Day-light. As ſhe movedit in her Hand it bright- 
ened the Heavens, the Air, or the Earth. When ſhe 
had deſcended ſo low as to be ſeen and heard by 


Mortals, 
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Mortals, to make the Pomp of her Appearance more 

ſuppor table, ſhe threw Darkneſs and Clouds about 

her, that tempered the Light into a thouſand beau- 

tiful Shades and Colours, and multiplied that Luſtre, 

which was before too ſtrong and dazzling, into a Va- 

ricty of milder Glories. 

In the mean Time the World was in an Alarm, 

and all the Inhabitants of it gathered together upon 

a ſpacious Plain; fo that l ſeemed to have the whole 

Species before my Eyes. A Voice was heard from 

the Clouds, declaring the Intention of this Viſit, 
which was to reſtore and appropriate to every one 
living what was his Due. Ide Fear and Hope, Joy 
and Sorrow, which appeared in that great Aſſembly 
after this folemn Declaration, are not to be expreſ- 
ſed. "The firſt Edict was then pronounced, that all 
Titles and Claims to Riches and Eſtates, or to any 
Part of them, ſhould be immediately veſied in the 
rightful Uwner. Upon this, the Inhabitants of the 

Earth held up the Inſtruments of their Tenure, whe - 
ther in Parchment, Paper, Wax, or any other Form 
of Conveyance ; and as the Goddeſs moved the 
Mirror of Truth, which ſhe held in he Hand, fo that 
the L ght which flowed from it fell upon the Multi- 
tude, they examined the ſeveral Inſtruments by the 
Beams of it: The Rays of this Mirror had a particu- 
lar Quality of ſetting F ire to all Forgery and Falſhood. 
The Blaze of tapers, the Melting of Seals, and 
Crackling of Parchments, made a very odd Scene. 
The Fire very often ran through two or three Lines 
only, and then ſtopped. Though I could not but ob- 
ſerve, the Flame chiefly broke out among the Inter- 
lineations and Codicils, the Light of the Mirror, as it 


was turned up and down, pierced into all the dark 


-orners and Receſſes of the Univerſe, and by that 
Means detected many Writings and Recoids which 
had been hidden or buried by Time, Chance or De- 
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fign. This occaſioned a wonderful Revolution a- 
mong the People. At the ſame Time, the Spoils of 
Extortion, Fraud and Robbery, with all the Fruits 
of Bribery and Corruption, were thrown together 
into a prodigious Pile, that almoſt reached to the 
Clouds, and was called, the Mount of Reſtitution ; 
to which all injured Perſons were invited, to receive 
what belonged to them. 

One might ſee Crowds of People in tattered Gar- 
ments come up, and change Cloaths with others 
that were dreſſed with Lace and Embroidery. Seve- 
ral who were Plumbs, or very near it, became Men 
of moderate Fortunes; and many others, who were 
overgrown in Wealth and Poſſeſſions, had no more 
left than what they uſually ſpent. What moved my 
Concern moſt, was, to fee a certain Street of the 
greateſt Credit in Europe from one End to the other 
become Bankrupt. 

The next Command was, for the whole Body of 
Mankind to ſeparate themſelves into their proper 
Families: which was no fooner done, but an Edict 
was iſſued out, requiring all Children to repair te 
their true and natural Fathers. This put a great 
Part of the Aſſembly in Motion; for as the Mirror 
was moved over them, it inſpired every one with 
ſuch a natural Inſtinct, as directed them to their re- 
al Parents. It was a very melancholy Spectacle to 
fee the Fathers of very large Families become Child- 
leſs, and Batchelors undone by a Charge of Sons and 
Daughters. You might ſee a preſumptive Heir of a 
great Eſtate aſk Blefling of his Coachman, and a ce- 
lebrated Toaſt paying her Duty to a Valet de Cham- 
bre. Many, under Vows of Celibacy, appeared ſur- 
rounded with a numerous Iſſue. This Charge of 
Parentage would have cauſed great Lamentation, but 
that the Calamity was pretty common ; and that 
generally thoſe who loſt their Children had the Sa- 
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tisfaction of ſeeing them put into the Hands of their 
deareſt Friends. Men were no ſooner ſettled in 
their Right to their Foſſeſſions and their Progeny, 
but there was a third Order proclaimed, that all the 
Poſts of Dignity and Honour in the Univerſe hould 
be conferred on Perſons of the greateſt Merit, Abilities 
and Perfection. The Handfome, the Strong, andihe 
Wealthy, immediately preſſed forward; but not be- 
ing able to bear the Splendor of the Mirror, which 
played upon their Faces, they immediately fell back 


among the Crowd: but as the Goddeſs tried the 


Multitude by her Glaſs, as the Eagle does its young 
ones by the Luftre of the Sun, it was remarkavle, 
that every one turned away his Face from it who 
had not diſtinguiſhed himſelf either by Virtue, Know- 
ledge, or Capacity in Buſineſs, either military or 
civil. This ſelect Aſſembly was drawn up in the 
Center of a prodigious Multitude, which was dif- 
faſed on all Sides, and ſtood obſerving them, as idle 
People uſed to gather about a Regiment that were 
exerciſing their Arms. They were drawn up in 
three Bodies: in the firſt, were the Men of Virtue ; 
in the ſecond, the Men of Knowledge; ans in the 
third, the Men of Buſineſs. It is impoſſible to look 
at the firſt Column without a ſecret Veneration, 
their Aſpects were ſo ſweetened with Humanity, 
raiſed with Contemplation, emboldened with Reſo- 
lution, and adorned with the moſt agreeabie Airs, 
which are thoſe that proceed from fecret Habits of 
Virtue. I could not but take Notice, that there 
were many Faces among them which were unknown, 
not only to the Multitude, but even to ſeveral of 
their own Body. 
In the ſecund Column, conſiſting of the Men of 
Knowledge, there had been great By ſputes before 
they fell into the Ranks, which they did not do at 
laſt, without the poſitive Command of the Gedce's 
L 3 * bo 
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v ho prefided over the Aſſembly. She had fo ordered 
it, that Men of the greateſt Genius and ftrongeſt 
Senſe were placed at the Head of the Column : Be- 
hind theſe, were ſuch as had formed their Minds ve- 
ry much on the Thoughts and Writings of others. 
In the Rear of the Column were Men who had 
more Wit than Senſe, or more Learping than Un- 
derſtanding. All living Authors of any Value were 
ranged in one of theſe Claſſes; but I muft confeſs, 
] was very much ſurpriſed to ſee a great Body of 
Editors, Critics, Commentators and Grammarians, 
meet with ſo very ill a Reception. They had 
formed themſelves into a Body, and with a great 
deal of Arrogance demanded the firſt Station in the 
Column of Knowledge; but the Goddeſs, inſtead of 
complying with their Requeſt, clapped them all into 
Liveries, and bid them know themſelves for no o- 
ther but the Lackies of the Learned. 

The third Column were Men of Buſineſs, and 
conſiſted of Perſons in military and civil Capacities. 
The Former marched out from the Reſt, and pla- 
ced themſelves in the Front; at which the other 
ſhock their Heads at them, but did not think fit to 
diſpute the Poſt with them. I could not but make 
ſeveral Obſervations upon this laſt Column of Peo- 
ple; but I have certain private Reaſons why I do 
not think fit to communicate them to the Public. 
In order to fill up all the Poſts of Honour, Dignity 
and Profit, there was a Draught made out of each 
Column of Men, who were Maſters of all three 
Qualifications in ſome Degree, and were preferred 
to Stations of the firſt 2 The ſecond Draught 
was made out of ſuch as were poſſeſſed of any two 
of the Qualifications, who were diſpoſed of in Sta- 
tions of a ſecond Dignity. "Thoſe who were left, and 
were endowed only with one of them, had their 


| ſuitable Poſts, When this was over, there . 
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ed many Places of Truſt and Profit unfilled, for 
which there were freſh Draughts made out of the 
Surrounding Multitude, who had any Appearance 
of theſe Excellencies, or were recommended by 
thoſe who poſſeſſed them in Reality. 

All were ſurpriſed to fee ſo many new Faces in 
the moſt eminent Dignities ; and for my own Part, 
I was very well pleaſed to fee all my Friends either 
kept their preſent Poſts or were advanced to higher. 

Having filled my Paper with thoſe Particulars of 
my Viſion which concern the Male Part of Mankind, 
I muſt reſerve for another Occaſion the Sequel of it, 
which relates to the Fair-ſex. 


. 


A Continuation of the VIS IOX. 


T HE Male World were diſmiſſed by the Goddeſs 
of Juſtice, and diſappeared, when on a Sudden 
the whole Plain was covered with Women. 80 
charming a Multitude filled my Heart with unſpeak- 
able Pleaſure; and as the celeſtial Light of the 
Mirror ſhone upon their Faces, ſeveral of them ſeem- 
ed rather Perſons that deſcended in the Train of the 
Goddefs, than ſuch as were brought before her to 
their Trial. The Clack ot Tongues, and Confuſion 
of Voices, in this new Aſſembly, were ſo very 
that the Goddeſs was forced to command Silence fe- 
veral | imes, and with ſome Severity, before ſhe 
could make them attentive to her Edits. They 
were all ſenſible, that the moſt important Affair a- 
mong Womankind was then to be ſettled, which e- 
very one knows to be the Point of Place. This 


had raiſed innumerable Diſputes among them, and 
put the whole Sex into a Tumult. Every one pro- 
duced her Claim, and pleaded her Pretenſions. Birth, 

Beauty, 


3 
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Beauty, Wit, or Wealth, were Words that rung 

in my Ears from all Parts of the Plain. Some boaſt- 

ed of the Merit of their Huſbands ; others of their 

own Power in governing them. Some pleaded their 
unſpotted Virginity ; others their numerous Ifſue, 

Some valued themſelves as they were the Mothers, 

and others as they were the Daughters, of conſider- 
able Perſons. There was not a ſingle Accompliſh- 

ment unmentioned, or unpractiſed. The whole 
Congregation was full of finging, dancing, toſſing, 

ogling, ſpeaking, ſmiling, ſighing, fanning, frown- 
ing, and all thoſe irrefiſtible Arts which Women 

put in Practice, to captivate the Hearts of reaſona- 
ble Creatures. The Goddeſs, to end this Diſpute, 
cauſed it to be proclaimed, that every one ſhould 
take Place according as ſhe was more or leſs beauti- 
ful. This Declaration gave great Satisfaction to 
the whole Aſſembly, which immediately bridled up, 
and appeared in all its Beauties. Such as believed 
themſelves graceful in their Motion, found an Occa- 
fion of falling back, advancing forward, ar making a 
falſe Step, that they might ſhew their Perſons in the 
moſt becoming Air. Such as had fipe Necks and 
Boſums, were wonder fully curious to look over the 
Heads of the Multitude, and obſerve the moſt di- 
fant Parts of the Aſſembly. Several elapped their 
Hands on their Forcheads, as helping their Sight to 
look upon the Glories that ſurrounded the Goddeſs, 
but in Reality to ſhew fine Hands and Arms. The 
Ladies were yet better pleaſed, when they heard, 
that in the Deciſion of this great Controverſy, each 
of them ſhould be her own Judge, and tzke her 
Place according to her own Opinion of herſelf, when 
ſhe conſulted her Looking glaſs. , 

The Goddeſs then let down the Mirror of Truth 
in a golden Chain, which 2ppcared larger in Pro- 
portion as it deſcended and approached nearer * the 
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Eyes of the Beholders. It was the particular Property 
of this Looking Glaſs to baniſh all falſe Appearances, 
and ſhew People what they really are. Ihe whole 
Woman was repreſented, without Regard to the uſual 
external Features, which were made entirely con- 
formable to their real Characters. In ſhort, the 
moſt accompliſhed (taking the Whole Circle of Fe- 
male Perfections) were the moſt beautiful; and the 
moſt de fective, the moſt deformed. The Goddeſs 
ſo varied the Motion of the Glaſs, and placed it in 
ſo many different Lights, that each had an Oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing herielf in it. 

It is impoſſible to defcribe the Rage, the Pleaſure 
or Aſtoniſhment, that appeared in each Face upon 
its Repreſentation in the Mirror; Multitudes ſtart- 
ed at their own Form, and would have broken the 
Glaſs if they could have reached it. Many ſaw 
their blooming Features wither as they looked upon 
them, and their Self-admiration turned into a Loath- 
ing and Abhorrence. The Lady who was thought ſo 
agreeable in her Anger, and was fo often celebra- 
ted for a Woman of Fire and Spirit, was frighted at 
her own Image, and fancied ſhe faw a Fury-in the 
Glaſs. The intereſted Miftreſs beheld a Harpy, and 
the ſubtle Jilt a Sphynx. I was very much trou- 
bled in my o vn Heart, to ſee ſuch a Deſtruction of 
fine Faces ; but at the ſame Time had the Pleaſure 
of ſeeing ſeveral improved, which I had before look- 
ed upon as the greateſt Maſter-pieces of Nature. I 
obſerved, that ſome few were fo humble as to be 
ſurpriſed at their own Charms, and that many a one, 
who had lived in the Retirement and Severity of a 
Veſtal, ſhined forth in all the Graces and Attrac- 
tions ofa Siren. I was raviſhed at the Sight of a par- 
ticular Image in the Mirror, which I think the moſt 


beautiful Obje that my Eyes ever beheld. There 


was ſomething more than human in her Counte- 
| nance : 
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nance: Her Eyes were ſo full of Light, that they ſeem- 
ed tobeautify every Thing they — upon. Her Face 
was ſo enlivened with ſuch a florid Bloom, as did 
not ſo properly ſeem the Mark of Health, as of Im- 
mortality. Her Shape, her Stature, and her Mein, 
were ſuch as diſtinguiſhed her even there, where the 
whole Fair-ſex was aſſembled. 

1 was impatient to lee the Lady repreſented by fo 
divine an Image, whom I found to be the Perſon 
that ſtood at my right Hand, and in the ſame Point 
of View with myſelt. T his was a little old Woman, 
who in her Prime had been about five Feet high, 
though at preſent thrunk to about three Quarters of 
that Meaſure: Her natural Aſpect was puckered up 
with Wrinkles, and her Head covered with grey 
Hairs. I had obſerved all along an innocent Chear- 
ſulneſs in her Face, which was now heightened in- 
to Rapture, as ſhe beheld herſelf in the Glaſs. It 
was an odd Circumſtance in my Dream, (but I can- 
not forbear relating it) I conceived fo great an In- 
clination towards her, that I had I houghts of diſ- 
courſing her upon the Point of Marriage, when on 
a Sudden ſhe was carried from me; for the Word 
was now given, that all who were pleaſed with their 
own Images, ſhould ſepaiate, and place themſelves 
at the Head of their Sex. 

This Detatchment was afterwards divided into 
three Bodies, conſiſting of Maids, Wives, and Wi- 
dows; the Wives being placed in the Middle with 
the Maids on the Right, and the Widows on the 
Left ; though it was with Difficulty that theſe two 
laſtBodies were hindered from falling into the Center. 
IJ his Separation of thoſe who liked their real Selves, 
not having leſſened the Number of the Main-body 
ſo conſiderably as it might have been wiſhed, the 
Goddeſs, after having drawn up her Mirror, thought 
fit to make new Diſlinctions among thoſe who did 
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not like the Figure which they ſaw in it. She made 
ſeveral wholſome Edicts, which are ſlipt out of my 
Mind ; but there were two which dwelt upon me, 
as being very extraordinary in their Kind, and ex- 
ecuted with great Severity. Their Deſign was, to 
make an Example of two Extremes in the Female 
World; of thoſe who are very ſevere on the Con- 
duct of others, and of thoſe who are very Regard- 
leſs of their own. The firſt Sentence therefore the 
Goddeſs pronounced, was, that all Females addicted 
to Cenſoriouſneſs and Detraction, ſhould loſe the 
Uſe of Speech; a Puniſhment which would be the 
moſt grievous to the Offender, and, (what ſhould be 
the End of all Puniſhments) effectual for rooting out 
the Crime. Upon this Edit, which was as ſoon 
executed as publiſhed, the Noiſe of this Aſſembly 
very conſiderably abated. It was a melancholy 
Spectacle, to ſee ſo many who had the Reputation 
of rigid Virtue ſtruck dumb. A Lady who ſtood 
by me, and ſaw my Concern, told me, ſhe wonder- 
ed how I could be concerned for ſuch a Pack of —- 
I found, by the ſhaking of her Head, ſhe was going 
to give me their Characters; but by her ſaying no 
more, I perceived ſhe had loſt the Command of Her 
Tongue. This Calamity fell very heavy upon that 
Part of Women who are diſtinguiſhed by the Name 
of Prudes, a courtly Word for Female Hypocrites, 
who have a ſhort Way to being virtuous, by ſhew- 
ing that others are vicious. The ſecond Sentence 
was then pronounced againſt the looſe Part of the 
Sex, that all ſhould immediately be pregnant, who 
in any Part of their Lives had run the Hazard of it. 
This produced a very goodly Appearance, and re- 
vealed ſo many Miſconducts, that made thoſe who 
were lately ſtruck dumb, repine more than ever at 
their Want of Utterance; though at the ſame Time 
(as Afflict ions ſeldom come fingle) many - the 
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Mutes were alſo ſeized with this new Calamity. The 
Ladies were now in ſuch a Condition, that they 
would have wanted Room, had not the Plain been 
large enough to let them divide their Ground, and 
extend their Lines on all Sides. It was a ſenſible 
Affliction to me, to ſee ſuch a Multitude of fair ones, 
either dumb or big-bellied : But I was ſomething 
more at Eaſe, u hen I found that they agreed upon 
ſeveral Regulations to cover ſuch Misfortunes. A- 
mong others, that it ſhould be an eftabliſhed Maxim 
in all Nations, that a Woman's firſt Child might 
come into the World within fix Months after the 
Acquaintance with her Huſband ; and that Grief 
might retard the Birth of her laſt till fourteen Months 
after his Deceaſe. 

This Viſion laſted till my uſual Hour of u aking, 
v hich I did +. ith ſome Surprize, to find myſelf alone, 
after having been engaged almoſt a whole Night in 
ſo prodigious a Multitude. I could not but reflect 
with Wonder, at the Partiality and Extravagance of 
my Viſion; which, according to my Thoughts, has 
not done Juſtice to the Sex. If Virtue in Men is 
more venerable, it is in Women more lovely. ; « hich 
Milton has very finely expreſſed in his Paradiſe Loft 
u here Adam, ſpeaking of Eve, after having aſſert- 
ed his on Pre-eminence, as being fr /f in Creation 
and internal Faculties, breaks out into the follow- 
ing Rapture. 


Yet when I approach 

Her Lovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems, 

And in herſelf compleat, ſo well to know 
Her own, that what ſhe wills, or do, or ſay, 
Seems wiſeft, virtuouſeſt, diſcreteſt, beſt. 
All higher Knowledge in her Preſence falls 
Degraded. Wiſdom in Diſcourſe wi th her, 
Lejes, diſcountenanced, and like Folly ſhews. 
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Authority and Reaſon on her wait, © 

As one intended firſt, not after made 
Occaſionally — and to con fe all, 
Greatneſs of Mind and Nobleneſs, their Seat 
Build in her lovelieft, and create an Awe 
About her, as a Guard angelic placed. 


Dm 


No LIrI pleaſing to GOD, that is not uſeful 
to Man. An E STORY. 


TE pleaſed the mighty Sovereign Abbas Caraſcan, 
from whom the Kings of the Earth derive Ho- 
nour and Dominion, to ſet Mirza his Servant over 
the Province of Tauris. Ia the Hand of Mirza, the 
Balance of Diſtribution was ſuſpended with Imparti- 
ality; and under his Adminiftration the Weak were 
protected, the Learned received Honour, and the Di- 
ligent became rich: Mirza, therefore, was beheld 
by every Eye with Complacency, andevery Tongue 
pronounced Bleflings upon his Head. But it was 
obſerved that he derived no Joy from the Benefits 
which he diffuſed ; he became penſive and melan- 
choly ; he ſpent his Leifure in Solitude; in his Pa- 
lace he ſat motionleſs upon a Sofa; and when he 
went out, his Walk was flow, and his Eyes were 
fixed upon the Ground : He applied to the Buſineſs 
of State with Reluctance; and reſolved to relin- 
quiſh the Toil of Government, of which he could 
no longer enjoy the Reward. SI 
He therefore, obtained Permiſſion to 

the Throne of his Sovereign; and being aſked what 
was his Requeſt, he made this Reply: May the 
& Lord of the World forgive the Slave whom he has 
& honoured, if Mirza again to lay the 
« Bounty of Abbas at his Feet. 'Thou haſt given 
„ me the Dominion of a Country, fruitful as the 
«© Gardens of ene and a City, — to 
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© bove all others, that only which reflects 
the Splendor of thy nce. But the longeſt 
<< Life is a Period ſcarce ſufficient to prepare for 
Death: All other Buſineſs is vain and trivial, as 


<< the Toil of Emmets in the Path of the Traveiler, | 


<c me with the Myſteries of Devotion ; let me for- 
© get the World, and by the World be forgotten, 
<< till the Moment arrives, in which the Veil of E- 
<< ternity ſhall fall, and I ſhall be found at the Bar 
Mira s then bow 


broke Silence, after it bad continued near an Hour. 
«© Mirza, Terror and Doubt are come upon me. 
„ I am alarmed, as a Man who ſuddenly perceives 
4e that he is near the Brink of a Precipice, and is 
<« urged forward by an irreſiſtible Force; but yet 
& 1 know not, whether my Danger is a Reality ur 
4 a Dream. Iam as thou art, 2 Reptile of the 
Earth; my Life is a Moment, and Eternity, in 
« which Days and Years and Ages are nothing: . 
„ ne is daſare me, for which I alfo ſhould pre 
pare: But by whom then muſt the Fait bful be 
6c AI By thaſe only, who have no Fear of 
o 2 en whoſe Life is brutal, 
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4 ſhall die? Or who, indeed, are the Faithful} ? 
Are the buſy Multitudes that crowd the City, in 
na State of Perdition ? And is the Cell of the Derviſe 
* alone the Gate of Paradiſe ? To all, the Life of a 
Derviſe is not poſſible : To all, therefore, it can- 
© not be a Duty. Depart to the Houſe which has 
4 in this City been prepared for thy Reſidence; 1 
<< will meditate the Reaſon of thy Requeſt; and may 
*© he who illuminates the Mind of the Humble, en- 
© able me to determine with Wiſdom.” x 
Mirza departed ; and on the third Day, having 
received no Command, he 5 requeſted an Audi - 
ence, and it was granted. hen he entered the 
Royal Preſence, his Countenance appeared more 
chearful; he drew a Letter from his Boſom, and 
2 it he preſented it with his Right Hand. 
* My Lord,“ faid he, I have learned by this 
Letter, which I received from Cofrou the Iman 
*© who now ſtands before thee, in what Manner Life 
„may be beſt improved. I am enabled to look 
% back with Pleaſure, and forward with Hope; and 
% ſball now rejoice ſtill to be the Shadow of thy 
% Power at Tawris, and to ke:p thofe Honours 
© which I ſo lately wiſhed to reſign. The King, 
who had liſtencd to Mirza with a Mixture of Sur- 
priſe and Curiofity, immediately gave the Letter to 
Cofrou, and commanded that it ſhould be read. The 
Eyes of the Court was at once turned upon the hoary 
Sage, whoſe Countenance was ſuffuſed with an ho- 
Bluſh ; and it was not without fome Heſitation 
that he read theſe Words. 
To Mirza, whom the Wiſdom of Abbas our 
é mighty Lord has honoured with Dominion, be e- 
& yverlafting Health! When I heard thy Purpoſe to 
t withdraw the Bleſſings of thy Government from 


© the Thouſands of Tauris, my Heart was. wound= 


ed with the — * 15 <a Me Eyes be- 
2 came 
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came dim with Sorrow. But who ſhall ſpeak before 
the King, when he is troubled; and who ſhall 
„ boaſt of Know!l when he is diſtreſſed by 
Doubt? To thee I will relate the Events of my 
*© Youth, which thou haſt renewed before me; and 
*© thoſe Truths which they taught me, may the 
Prophet multiply to thee. | 

Under the Inſtruction of the Phyſician Aluazer, 
«© I obtained an early Knowledge of his Art. To 
*© thoſe who were ſmitten with Diſeaſe, I could ad- 
*< miniſter Plants, which the Sun has impregnated 


** with the Spirit of Health. But the Scenes of 


*© Pain, Languor, and Mortality, which were per- 
* ly riſing before me, made me oſten tremble 
« for myfelf. I ſaw the Grave open at my Feet: 


«© I determined, therefore, to contemplate only the 
© Regions beyond it, and to deſpiſe every Acquiſt- 
© tion which I could not keep. I conceived an O- 
<< pinion, that as there was no Merit but in volunta- 
« ry Poverty, and filent Meditation, thoſe who de- 
* fired Money were not proper Objects of Bounty; 
and that by all who were proper Objects of Bounty, 
% Money was deſpiſed. I, therefore, buried mine 
ein the Earth; and renouncing Society, I wan- 
« dered into a wild and ſequeſtered Part of the 
«© Country; my Dwelling was a Cave by the Side 
„of a Hill, I drank the running Water from the 
«« Spring, and eat ſuch Fruits and Herbs as I could 
„% find. Fo increaſe the Auſterity of my Life, I 
« frequently watched all Night, fitting at the En- 
«* trance of the Cave with my Face to the Eaft, re- 
*< figning myſelf to the ſecret Influences of the Pro- 
<< phet, and expecting Illuminations from Above. 
% One Morning after my nocturnal Vigil, juſt as I 
« perceived the Horizon glow at the Approach of 
* the Sun, the Power of Sleep became irrefiſtible, 
and I ſunk under it. I imagined myſelf ſtill fitting 
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«© at the Entrance of my Cell ; that the Dawn in- 
«*« creaſed; and that as I looked earneſtly for the 
* firſt Beam of Day, a dark Spot appeared to inter- 
** cept it. I perceived that it was in Motion; it 
+ increaſed in Size as it drew near, and at Length 1 
s diſcovered it to be an Eagle. I ſtill kept my Eye 
e fixed ftedfaſtly upon it, and ſaw it alight at a 
* ſmall Diſtance, where I now defcried a Fox 
* whoſe two Fore Legs appeared to be broken. Be- 
fore this Fox the Eagle laid Part of a Kid, which 
it had brought in its Talons, and then diſap- 
„ peared. When I awaked I laid my Forehead up- 
on the Ground, and bleſſed the Prophet for the 
Inſtruction of the Morning. I reviewed my 
„Dream, and ſaid thus to myſelf ; Co/rou, thou 


„ haſt done well to renounce the Tumult, the Bu- 


© fineſs and the Vanities of Life ; but thou haſt as 
yet done it only in Pat: Thou artftill every Day 
+ buſied in the Search of Food, thy Mind is not whol- 
ly at Reſt, neither is thy Truſt in Providence com- 
© plete. What art thou taught by this Viſion? If 
e thou haſt ſeen an Eagle commiſſioned by Heaven 
© to feed a Fox that is lame, ſhall not the Hand of 
<< Heaven alſo ſupply thee wich Food; when that 
< which prevents thee from procuring it for thyſe'f, 
is not Neceflity but Devotion? I was now ſo 
© confident of a miraculous Supply, that I neglected 
to walk out for my E epaſt, which, after the firtt 
«© Day, I expected with an Impatience that left me 
« little Power of attending to any other Object: 
This Impatience, however, I laboured to ſuppreſs, 
and perſiſted in my Reſolution; but my Eyes at 
«© length began to fail me, and my Knees ſmote 
© each other; I threw myſelf backward, and hoped; 
„ my Weakneſs would foon increaſe to Inſenſibility. 
„fut I was ſuddenly rouzed by the Voice of an in- 
i viizbl 1 theſe Words: Coſ- 
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rou, I am the Angel who, by the Command of the 
Almighty, have regiſtered the Thoughts of thy Heart, 
which I am now commiſſioned to reprove. While 
thou waſt attempting to become wiſe above that 
which is revealed, thy Folly has perverted the In- 
ſtruction which was vouchſafed thee. Art thou diſ- 
abled as the Fox? Haſt thou not rather the Powers 
of the Eagle? Ariſe, let the be the Object of 
thy Emulation. To Pain and Sickneſs, be thou a- 
gain the Meſſe of Eaſe and Health. Virtue is 
not Reſt, but Action. If thou doſt Good to Man, as 
an Evidence of thy Love to God, thy Virtue will be 
exalted from moral to divine; and that Happineſs 
COT TS TEE 0 LEGS INNS 


At theſe Words I was not leſs aftoniſhed than 
© if a Mountain had been overturned at my Feet. 
& I humbled myſelf in the Duſt ; I returned to the 
< City: 1 dug up my Treaſure ; I was liberal, yet 
6 became rich. My Skill in reftoring Health to 
„ the Body, gave me frequent Opportunities of cu- 
<< ring the Diſeaſes of the Soul. I put on the ſacred 
% Veſtments; I grew eminent beyond my Merit; 
« and it was the Pleaſure of the King that I ſhould 
© ftand before him. Now, therefore, be not of- 
© fended ;. I boaſt of ne Knowledge that I have not 
© received: As the Sands of the Defart drink up the 
& Drops of Rain, or the Dew of the Morning; ſo 
« do I alſo, who am but Duft, imbibe the * 
<< tions of the Prophet. Believe then that it is he 
«© who tells thee, all Knowledge is prophane, which 
<< terminates in thyſelf ; and by a Life waſted in Spe- 
« culation, little ever of this can be gained. When 
tc the Gates of Pazadiſe are thrown open before thee, 
« thy Mind ſhall be irradiated in a Moment; here 
« thou canſt little more than pile Error upon Error; 
<< there thou ſhalt build Truth upon Truth. —_ 
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* therefore, for the glorious Viſion ; and in the mean 


1 


, e time emulate the le. Much is in thy Power ; 
le * and, therefore, much is expected of thee. Though 
at © the Almighty "only can give Virtue; yet, as a 

4 Prince, thou mayeſt ſtimulate thoſe toBeneficence, 
iſ- <« who 20 from no higher 1 than immediate 
ers Intereſt; thou 2 produce the Prineiple, 
of thut mayeſt enforce the © Packer. The Relief of 
a- © the Poor is equal, whether they receive it from 
is «© Oftentation, or Charity; and the Effect of Exam- 
as << ple is the ſame, whether it be intended to obtain 
be the Favour of God or Man. Let thy Virtue be 
eſs thus diffuſed ; and if thou believeſt with Reve- 
re t rence, thou ſhalt be accepted above. Farewell. 

May the Smile of Him who reſides in the Heaven 
an cc of Heavens, be upon thee ! And againſt thy Name 
et. 4 in the Volume of His Will, may Happineſs be 
he „ritten. 
oe - [| The King, whoſe Doubts like thoſe of Aras 
to were now removed, looked up with a Smile that 
u- communicated the Joy of his Mind. He diſmiſſed 
ed the Prince to his Government; and commanded 
t 3 theſe Events to be recorded, to the End that Poſteti- 
id 282 << that no Life is pleaſing to God, but 
of- & that which is uſeful to Mankind!“ 
ot 
he 
ſo 
IC- 
he 
ch 
e- 
en 
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CARAZAN's VIS Io: Or, Social 
Lo v and BENEFICENCE recommended. 


ARAZ AN, the Merchant of Bagdat, was emi- 
nent throughout all the EA. for his Avarice and 
his Wealth : His Origin is obſcure as that of the 
Spark which by the Colliſion of Steel and Adamant 
is ſtruck out of Darkneſs; and the patient Labour 
of perſevering Diligence alone had made him rich. 
It was remembered, that when he was indigent he- 
was thought to be generous ;. and he was ftill ac- 
knowledged to be inflexibly juſt. But whether in- 
his Dealings with Men he diſcovered a Perfidy which 
tempted him to put his Truſt in Gold, or whether 
in Proportion as he accumulated Wealth he diſco- 
vered his own Importance by Increaſe, Carazaw 
prized it more as he uſed it leſs: He gradually loft 
the Inclination to do Good, as he acquired the Po- 
er; and as the Hand of Time ſcattered Snow up- 
on his Head, the freezing Influence extended to his- 
But though the Door of Carazar was never open»: 
ed by Hoſpitality, nor his Hand by Compaſſion, 
yet Fear led him conſtantly to the Moſque at the 
Rated Hours of Prayer : He performed all the Rites 
of Devotion with the moſt ſcrupulous Punctuality, 
and had thrice paid his Vous at the Temple of the 
Prophet. That Devotion which ariſes from the 
Love of God, and neceffarily includes the Love of 
Man, as it connects Gratitude with Beneficence, 
and exalts that which was moral to divine, confers 
new Dignity upon Goodneſs, and is-the Object not 
only of Affection but Reverence. On the con- 
trary, the Devotion of the ſelfiſh, whether it be 


thought to avert the Puniſhment which every one 
| | | wiſhes 
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wiſhes to be inflicted, or to inſure it by the Com- 
plication of Hypocriſy with Guilt, never fails to ex- 
cite Indignation and Abhorrence. Carazan, there- 
fore, when he had locked his Door, and turning 
round with a Look of circumſpective Suſpicion pro- 
ceeded to the Moſque, was followed by every Eye 
with filent Malignity ; the Poor ſuſpended their Sup- 
* when he paſſed by; though he was known 
y every Man, yet no Man faluted him. 

Such had long been the Life of Carazan, and 
ſuch was the Character which he had acquired, 
when Notice was given by Proclamation, that he 
was removed to a magnificent Building in the Cen- 
ter of the City, that his Table ſhould be ſpread for 
the Public, and that the Stranger ſhould be welcome 
to his Bed. The Multitude foon ruſhed like a Lor- 
rent to his Door, where they beheld him diſtribu- 
ting Bread tothe Hungry and Apparel to the Naked, 
his Eye ſoftened with Compaſſion, and his Cheek 
2 with Delight. Every one gazed with A- 

oniſhment, at the Prodigy; and the Murmur of 
innumerable Voices increaſing like the Sound of 
appraaching Thunder, Carazan beckoned with his 
Hand; Attention fuſpended the Tumult in a Moment, 
and he thus gratified the Curioſity which procure& 
him Audience. 

To him who touches the Mountains and 
ſmoke, the Almighty and the moſt merciful, be e- 
verlaſting Honour ! He hath ordained Sleep to be 
the Miniſter of Inftruttion, and his Viſions have re - 
proved me in the Night. As I was fitting alone in 
my Haram, with my p burning before me, com- 
puting the Product of my Merchandice, and exulting 
in the Increaſe of my Wealth, I fell into a deep 
Sleep, and the Hand of him who dwells in the third 
Heaven was upon me. I beheld the Angel of Death 
coming forward like a Whirlwind, and he ſmote = | 
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before I could deprecate the Blow. At the ſame 
Moment I felt myſelf lifted from the Ground, and 
tranſported with aftuniſhing Rapidity through the 
Regions of the Air. The Earth was contracted to 
an Atom beneath ; and the Stars glowed round me 
with a Luftre, that obſcured the Sun. I he Gate of 
Paradiſe was now in Sight; and I was intercepted 
by a ſudden Brightneſs which no human Eye could 
behold : The irrevocable Sentence was now to be 
pronounced ; my Day of Probation was paſt, and 
from the Evil of my Life nothing could be taken a- 
way, nor could any Thing be added to the Good. 
Whenl reflected that my Lot for Eternity was caſt, 
which not all the Powers of Nature could reverſe, 
my Confidence totally forſook me; and while I ſtood 
tremvl.ng and ſilent, covered with Confuſion and 
Chilled with Horror, I was thus addreſſed by the Ra- 
diance that flamed before me. 

Caraz in, thy Worſhip bas not been accepted, becauſe 
it was not prompted by the Love of God; neither can 
thy Righteouſ".efs be rewarded, becauſe it was not 
Produced by the Love of Man : for thy own Sake only, 
haſt thou rendered to every Man his Due; and thou 
haſt approached the Almighty only for thy felf. Thow 
haſt not locked up with Gratitude, nor round thee 
with Kindneſs. Around thee, thou haſt indeed, be- 
held Vice and Folly ; but if Vice and Folly could ju- 
ih) thy Parſimony, would they not condemn the Beun- 
ty of Heaven? if not upon the Fooliſh and the Vici- 
eus, where ſhall the Sun diffuſe his Light, or the 
Clouds diſtil their Dew ? where ſhall the Lips of 
the Spring breathe Fragrance, or the Handof Autumn 
diffuſe Plenty ? Remember, Carazan, that thou ha 
ſhut Compa ſſion from thy Heart, and graſped thy Trea- 
ſures with a Hand of Iron : Thou haſt lived for thy- 
elf; and, therefore henceforth for ever thou ſhalt 
ſubſiſi alone. Fram the Light of Heaven, and from 
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the Society of all Beings, ſhalt thou be driven ; Solitude 
ſhall pretract the lingering Hours of Eternity, and 
Darkneſs aggravate the Horrors of Deſpair.” At 
this Mament I was driven by ſome ſecret and irre- 
ſiſtible Power, through the glowing Syſtem of Crea- 
tion, and paſſed innumerable Worlds in a Moment. 
As I approached the Verge of Nature, I perceived 
the Shadows of total and boundleſs Vacuity deepen 
before me, a dreadful Region of eternal Silence, So- 
litude, and Darkneſs! Unutterable Horror ſeized me 
at the Proſpect, and this Exclamation burſt from me 
with all the Vehemence of Defire. O that Thad 
been deemed for ever to the common Receptacle of In- 
penitence and Guilt ! There Society would have allevi- 
ated the Torment of Deſpair, and the Rage of Fire 
could not have excluded the Comfort of Light. Or, 
if I bad been condemned to reſide on a Comet, that 
would return but once in a thouſand Years to the Re- 
gions of Light and Life; the Hope of theſe Periode, 
however diſtant, would cheer me in the dreary In. 
terval of Cold and Darkneſs, and the Viciſſitude, 
ould divide Eternity into Time. While this 
Thought paſſed over my Mind I loft Sight of the re- 
moteſt Star, and the laſt Glimmering of Light was 
quenched in utter Darkneſs. The Agonies of De- 
ſpair every Moment increaſed, as every Moment aug- 
mented my Diſtance from the laſt habitable World. 
I reflected with intolerable Anguiſh, that when ten 
thouſand thouſand Years had carried me beyond the 
Reach of all but that Power who fills Infinitude, I 
ſhould ſtill look forward into an immenſe Abyſs of 
Darkneſs, through which I ſhould ſtill drive with- 
out Succour and without Society, farther and farther 
ſtill, for ever and for ever. I then ſtretched out my 
Hands towards the Regions of Exiſtence, with an 
Emotion that awaked me. Thus have I been taught 


to eſtimate Society, like every other Bleſſing, 423 
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Loſs. My Heart is warmed to Liberality ; and I am 
zealous to communicate the Happineſs which I feel, 
to thoſe from whom it is derived ; for the Society of 
one Wretch, whom in the Pride of Proſperity I 
would have ſpurned from my Door, would, in the 
dreadful Solitude to which I was condemned, have 
been more highly prized, than the Gold of Afric, 
or the Gems of Golconda. 

At this Reflection upon his Dream, Carazan be- 
came ſuddenly ſilent, and looked upwards in an Ex- 
taſy of Gratitude and Devotion, The Multitude 
was ftruck at once with the Precept and Example; 
and the Caliph, to whom the Event was related, 
that he might be liberal beyond the Power of Gold, 
commanded it to be recorded for the Benefit of 
Poſterity. 


— — — 


On FE MALE GAMESTE AS. 


I SHOULD ill deſerve the Name of Guardian, 

did I not caution all my fair Wards againſt a 
Practice which when it runs to Exceſs, is the moſt 
ſhameful, but one, that the Female World can fall 
into. The ill Conſequences of it are more than can 
be contained in this Paper. However, that I may 
proceed in Method, I ſhall conſider them, Firft, 
as they relate to the Mind. Secondly, as they re- 
late to the Body. | 

Could we look into the Mind of a Female Game- 
ſter, we ſhould ſee it full of nothing but Trumps and 
Mattadores, Her Slumbers are haunted with Kings, 
Queens and Knaves. The Day lies heavy upon her 
untill the Play-ſeaſon returns, when for half a dozen 
Hours together all her Faculties are — 
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Shuffling, Cutting, Dealing, and Sorting out a Pack 
of Cards, and no Ideas to be diſcovered in a Soul 
which calls itſelf rational, excepting little ſquare Fi- 
gures of painted and ſpotted Paper. Was the Un- 
derſtanding, that divine Part in our Compcſition, 
given for ſuch an Uſe ? Is it thus that we improve 
the greateſt Talent human Nature is endowed with ? 
What would a ſuperior Being think, were he ſhewn 
this intellectual Faculty in a Female Gamefter, and 
at the ſame Time told that it was by this ſhe was 
diſtinguiſhed from Brutes, and allied to Angels ? 

When our Women thus fl} their Imaginations 
with Pips and Counters, I cannot wonder at the 
Story I have lately heard of a new- born Child that 
was marked with the Five of Clubs. 

Their Paſſions ſuffer no leſs by this Practice than 
their Underſtandings and Imaginations. What 
Hope and Fear, Joy and Anger, Sorrow and Dif- 
content break out all at once in a fair Aſſembly up- 
on ſo noble an Occaſion as that of turning up a Card? 
Who can conſider without a ſecret Indignation that 
all thoſe Affections of the Mind which ſhould be 
conſecrated to their Children, Huſbands and Parents, 
are thus vilely proſtituted and thrown away upon a 
Hand at Loo? For my own Part, I cannot but be 
grieved when I ſee a ſine Woman fretting and bleeding 
inwardly from ſuch trivial Motives : When I behold 
the Face of an Angel agitated and diſcompoſed by 
the Heart of a Fury. 

Our Minds are of ſuch a Make, that they natu- 
rally give themſelves up to every Diverſion which 
they are much accuſtomed to, and we always find 
that Play, hen followed with Aſſiduity, engroſſes 
the whole Woman. She quickly grows uneaſy in 
her on Family, takes but little Pl:afure in all the 
domeſtic innocent Endearments of Life, and grows 
more fond of Pam than * her H. ſband. My . 
0 b £9- 
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Theophraſtus, the beſt of Huſbands and of Fathers, 
has often complained to me, with Tears in his Eyes, 
of the late Hours he is forced to keep if he would 
enjoy his Wife's Converſation. When ſhe returns 
to me with Joy in her Face, it does not ariſe, fays 
he, from the Sight of her Huſband, but from the 
good Luck ſhe has had at Cards. On the contrary, 
fays he, if ſhe has been a Loſer, I am doubly a Suffer · 
er by it. She comes Home out of Humour, is angry 
with every Body, diſpleaſed with all I can do or ſay, 
and in Reality for no other Reaſon but becauſe ſhe 
Has been throw ing away my Eftate. What charm- 
ing Bedfellows and Companions for Life are Men 
likely to meet with that chuſe their Wives out of 
ſuch Women of Vogue and Faſhion? What a Race 
of Worthies, what Patriots, u hat Heroes muſt ve 
expect from Mothers of this Make? © 

I come in the next Place to conſider the ill Con- 
ſequences which Gaming has on the Bodies of our 
Female Adventurers. It is ſo ordered that almoſt 
every Thing which corrupts the Soul decays the Bo- 
dy. T he Beauties of the Face and Mind are gene- 
rally deſtroyed by the ſame Means. This Conſider- 
ation ſhould have a particular Weight with the Fe- 
male World, who were deſigned to pleaſe the Eye 
and attract the Regards of the other Half of the 
cies. Now there is nothing that wears out a 
Face like the Vigils of the Card-table, and thoſe 
cutting Paſſions which naturally attend them. Hol- 
lo Eyes, haggard Looks, and pale Complexions, 
are the natural Indications of a Female Gameſter. 
Her Morning Sleeps are not able to repair her Mid- 
night-watchings. I have known a Woman carri- 
ed off half dead from Baſſettee, and have many a 
Time grieved to ſee a Perſon of Quality gliding by 
me in her Chair at tio o'Clock in the Morning, 
and looking like a Spectre amidſt a Glare of Flam- 
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beux : In ſhort, I never knew a thorough paced Fe- 
_ Gameſter hold her Beauty two Winters toge- 
r. 

But there is ſtill another Caſe in which the Body 
is more endangered than in the former. All Play- 
debts muſt be paid in Specie, or by an Equivalent. 
The Man that plays beyond his Income pawns his 
Eftate ; the Woman muſt find out ſomething elſe to 
mortgage when her Pin · money is gone: I be Huſ- 
band has his Lands to diſpoſe of, the Wife her Perſon. 
Now when the Female Body is once dipped, if the 
Creditor be very importunate, I leave my Reader to 
conſider the Conſequences. 


On CrxraTioNn and the ANIMAL WorLD: 


HOUGH there is a great Deal of Pleaſure in 
,* contemplating the material World, by which 
I mean that Syſtem of Bodies into which Nature 
has ſo curiouſly wrought the Maſs of dead Matter, 


with the ſeveral Relations which thoſe Bodies bear 


to one another ; there is ſtill, methinks, ſomething 
more wonderful and ſurpriſing in Contemplations 
on the World of Life, by which I mean all thoſe 
Animals with which every Part of the Univerſe is 
furniſhed. The material World is only the Shell 
of the Univerſe: The World of Life are its Inhabi- 
tants, 


If we conſider thoſe Parts of the material World 
which lie the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſub- 
jeR to our Obſervations and Inquiries, it is amazing 


to conſider the Infinity of Animals with which it is 


ſtocked. Every Part of Matter is peopled : Every 
green Leaf ſwarms with Inhabitants. There is- 


ſcarce a ſingle Humour in the Body of a Man, or of 
| = 4 4 | any 
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any other Animal, in which our Glaſſes do not dif- 
cover Myriads of living Creatures. The Surface of 
Animals is alſo covered with other Animals, w hich 
are in the ſame Manner the Baſis of other Animals, 
that live upon them; nay, ue find in the moſt ſolid 
Bodies, as in Marble itſelf, innumerable Cells and 
Cavities that are crouded with ſuch imperceptible In- 
habitants, as are too little for the naked Eye to diſ- 
cover, On the other Hand, if we look into the 
more bulky Parts of Nature, we ſee the Seas, Lakes, 
and Rivers teeming with numberleſs Kinds of living 
Creatures: We find every Mountain and Marſh, 
Wilderneſs and Wood, plentifully ſtocked with 
Birds and Beaſts, andevery Part of Matter a#ording 
proper Neceſſaries and Conveniences for the Liveli- 
hood of Multitudes which inhabit it. 

The Author of the Plurality of Worlds draus a ve- 
ry good Argument from this Conſideration for the 
Peopling of every Planet; as indeed it ſeems very 
probable from the Analogy of Reaſon, that if no 
Part of Matter, which we are acquainted v ith, lies 
waſte and uleleſs, thoſe great Bodies v hich are at 
ſuch a Diſtance from us ſhould not be deſart and un- 
peopled, but rather that they ſhould be furniſhed 
with Beings adapted to their reſpecti ve Situations. 

Exiſtence is a Bleſſing to thoſe Beings only which 
are endowed with Perception, and is in a Manner 
thrown away upon dead Matter, any farther than 
as it is ſubſervient to Beings which are conſcious of 
the:r Exiſtence. Accordingly we find, from the 
Bodies which lie under our Obſervation, that Mat- 
ter is only made as the Bafis and Support of Animals, 
and that there is no more of the one, than what is 
neceſſary for the Exiſtence of the other. 

Infinite Goodneſs is of ſo commun'cative a Nature, 
that it ſeems to delight in the conferring of Exiſtence 
upon every Degree of perceptive Being. As this is 
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a Speculation, which [ have often purſued with 
great Pleaſure to myſelf, I ſhall enlarge farther up- 
on it, by conſidering that Part of the Scale of Be- 
ings which comes within our Knowledge. 

There are ſome living Creatures which are raiſed 
but juſt above dead Matter. To mention only that 


2 of Shelfiſh, which are formed in the Faſhion 
of a Cone, that grow to the Surface of ſeveral Rocks, 


and immediately die upon their being ſevered from 


the Place where they grew. There are many o- 


ther Creatures but one Remove from theſe, which 


- have no other Senfe beſides that of Feeling and Taſte. 


Others have ſtill an additional one of Hearing; o- 
thers of Smell, and others of Sight. It is wonderful 
to obſerve, by what a gradual Progreſs the World 
of Life advances through a prodigious Variety of 
before a Creature is formed that is complete 
in all its Senſes; and even among theſe there is 
fuch a different Degree of Perfection in the Senſe 


Which one Animal enjoys beyond what appears in a- 


nother, that though the Senſe in different Animals 
be diſtinguiſhed by the ſame common Denominations 
it ſeems almuſt of a different Nature. If after this 
we look into the ſeveral inward Perfections of Cun- 
m—__ and Sagacity, or what we generally call Inſtinct, 
them riſing after the ſame Manner imper- 
ceptibly one _ another, and receiving additional 
Improvements, according to the Species in which 
they are implanted. This Progreſs in Nature is ſo 
very gradual, that the moſt perfect of an inferior 
Species. comes very near to the moft imperfect of 
that which is immediately above it. 
T be exuberant and overflowing Goodneſs of the 
Supreme Being, whoſe Mercy — to all his 
Works, is plainly. ſeen, as I have before hinted, 
from his having made ſo very little Matter, at leaf 
what falls within our Knowledge, that does not 
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ſwarm with Life ; Nor is his Goodneſs leſs feen in 


the Diverſity, than in the Multitude of living Crea- 
tures. Had he only made one Species of Animals, 
none of the Reſt would have enjoyed the Happineſs 
of Exiſtence ; he has, therefore, ſpecified in his Crea- 
tion every Degree of Life, every Capacity of Being, 
The whole Chaſm in Nature, from a Plant to a Man, 
is filled up with diverſe Kinds of Creatures, riſing 
one over another, by ſuch a gentle and eaſy Aſcent, 
that the little Tranſitions and Deviations from one 
Species to another, are almoſt inſenſible. This in- 
termediate Space is ſo well huſbanded and managed, 
that there is ſcarce a Degree of Perception which does 
not appear in ſome one Part of the World of Life. 
Is the Goodneſs or Wiſdom of the divine Being, 
more manifeſted in this his Proceeding ? 

There is a Conſequence, befides thoſe I have al- 
ready mentioned, which ſeems very naturally deducible 
trom the foregoing Conſiderations. It the Scale of 
Being riſes by ſuch a regular Progreſs, ſo high as 
Man, we may, by a Parity of Reaſon, ſuppoſe that it 
fill proceeds gradually through thoſe Beings which 
are of a ſuperior Nature to him ; fince there is an 
infinitely greater Space and Room for different De- 
grees of Perfection, between the Supreme Being and 
Man, than between Man and the moſt deſpicable 
Inſect. This Conſequence of fo great a Variety of 
Beings which are ſuperior to us, from that 3 
w hich is inferior to us, is made by Mr Locke, in a P 
ſage which I ſhall here ſet down, after having premi- 
ſed, that notwithſtanding there is ſuch infinite Room 
between Man and his Maker for the creative Power 
to exert itſelf in, it is impoſſible that it ſhould ever 
de filled up, ſince there will be till an infinite Gap 
or Diſtance between the higheſt created Being, and 
the Power which produced him. 8 
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That there ſhould be more Species of intelligent 
Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible and 
material below us, is probable to me from hence; That 
in all the viſible corporeal World, we ſee no Chaſms, 
or no Gaps. All quite down from us, the Deſcent is 
by eaſy Steps, and a continued Series of Things, that 
in each remove differ very little one from the other, 
There are Fiſhes that have Wings, and are not Stran- 
gers to the airy Region: and there are ſome Birds, 
that are Inhabitants of the Water ; whoſe Bleed is 
cold as Fiſhes, and their Fleſh ſo in like Taſſe, that the 


Scrupulous are allowed them on Fiſh days. There 


are Animals ſo near of Kin both toBirds and Beafts, 
that they are in the Middle between both : Amphibi- 
ous Animals link the Terreſtrial and Aquatic together: 
Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have 


the warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog ; not to men- 


tion what is confidently reported of Mermaids or 
Sea-men. There are ſome Brutes, that ſeem to have 
as much Knowledge and Reaſon, as ſome that are call- 
ed Men; and the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms 
are ſo nearly j:ined, that if you will take the loweſt 

one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce 


perceived any great Difference between them : And 


ſo on until we come to the loweſt and the moſt inor- 
ganical Parts of Matter, we ſhall find every where 
that the ſeveral Species are linked together, and dif- 
fer but in almoſt inſenſible Degrees. And when we 
confider the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Maker, 
we have Reaſon to think that it is ſuitable ts the mag- 
of the Univerſe, and the great De- 
fign and — Goodneſs of the Arcbitecꝭ, that the Spe- 
cies of Creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle Degrees, a- 
ſeend upwards from us toward his infinite Perfect ian, 
as we ſee they gradually deſcend from us downwards : 


Which if it be probable, we have Reaſon then to be 
| perſuaded, that there are far more Species of Crea- 
| | furss 
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tures above us, than there are beneath ; we being in 
Degrees Perfection much more remote from the in- 
finite Being 70 Cad, than we are from the loweſt 
State of Being. and that which approaches neareſt 
to nothing. And yet of all thoſe diſtinf# Species, 
we have no clear diſtin Idess. 

In this Syſtem of Being, there is no Creature 
fo wonderful in its Nature, and which ſo much de- 
ſerves our particular Attention, as Man, who fills up 
the middle Space between the animal and inte l- 
lectual Nature, the viſible and invifible World, 


and is that Link in the Chain of Beings, which has 


been often termed the Nexus utriuſque Mundi. So 
that he who in one Reſpect is affociated with Angels 
and Arch Angels may look upon a Being of infinite 
Perfection as his Father, and the higheſt Order 
of Spirits as his Brethren, may in another Reſpect 
ſay to Corruption, thou art my Father, and ta the 
Harm, thou art my Mather and my Siſter. 
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On the DEITY, and the wonderful Fa amt of 
HumMan and AniMaL Bopies. 


HOSE who were ſkilled in Anatomy among 
the Ancients, concluded, from the outward and 
inward Make of a human Body, that it was the 
Workof a Being tranſcendently wiſe and powerful. 
As the World grew more enlightened in this Art, 
their Diſcoveries gave them freſh Opportunities of 
admiring the Conduct of Providence in the Forma- 
tion of a human Body. Galen was converted by 
his Diſſectious, and could not but own a Supreme 
Being upon a Survey of this his Handy-work. There 
were, indeed, many Parts of which the old Anato- 
mitts did not know the certain Uſe ; but as they 
ſaw that moſt of thoſe which they examined were 
adapted with admirable Art to their ſeveral Func- 
tions, they did not queſtion but thoſe, whoſe C ſes 
they could not determine, were contrived with the 
ſane Wiſdom for reſpective Ends and Purpoſes. 
Since the Circulation of the Blood has been found 
out, and many other great Diſcoveries have been 
made by our modern Anatomiſts, we ſee new Won- 
ders in the human Frame, and diſcern ſeveral im- 
portant Uſes for thoſe Parts, which Uſes the Anci- 
ents knew nothing of. In ſhort, the Body of Man 
is ſuch a Subject as ſtands the utmoſt Teſt of Exa- 
mination. Though it appears formed with the ni- 
ceſt Wiſdom, upon the moſt ſuperficial Survey of it, 
it ſtill mends upon the Search, and produces our 
Surpriſe and Amazement in Proportion as we pry 
into it. What I have here ſaid of a human Body, 
may be applied to the Body of every Animal which 
has been the Subject of anatomical Obſerva- 


tions. 
The 
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The Body of an Animal is an Obje& adequate to 
our Senſes. It is a particular Syſtem of Providence, 
that lies in a narrow Compaſs. The Eye is able to 
command it, and by ſucceſſive Inquiries can ſearch 
into all its Parts. Could the Body of the whole 
Earth, or indeed the whole Univerſe, be thus ſub- 
mitted to the Examination of our Senſes, were it not 
too big and diſproportioned for our Inquiries, too 
unwieldy for the Management of the Eye and Hand, 
there is no Queſtion but it would appear to us as 
curious and well-contrived a Frame as that of a hu- 
man Body. We would fee the ſame Concatena- 
tion and Subſerviency, the ſame Neceflity and Uſe- 
fulneſs, the ſame Beauty and Harmony in all and e- 
very of its Parts, as what we diſcover in the Body J 
of every ſingle Animal. 
AN 

ble to grapple with immenſe Objects, eater 
fill bad, Diſcoveries which <a of Wiſdom 
and Providence in the Works of the Creation. A 
Sir Jſaac Newton, who ſtands up as the Miracle of 
the preſent Age, can laok through a whole Planeta- 
ry Syſtem ; conſider it in its Weight, Number, and 
Meaſure ; and draw from it as many Demonſtrations 
of infinite Power and Wiſdom, as a more confined 
Underſtanding is able to deduce from the Syſtem of 
n human Body. | 

But to return to our Speculations on Anatomy, I 
ſhall here conſider the Fabric and Texture of the 
Bodies of Animals in one particular View ; which, | 
in my Opinion, ſhews the Hand of a thinking and 
all- wiſe Being in their Formation, with the Evidence 
of a thouſand Demonſtrations. I think we may lay 
this down as an inconteſted Principle, that Chance 
never acts in a perpetual Uniformity and Conſiſtence 
with itſe lf. If one thould always fling the ſame N = 

| r 
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ber with ten thouſand Dice, or fee every Throw 
juſt five Times leſs, or five Times more in Number 
than the Throw which immediately preceded it, 
who would not imagine there is ſome inviſible Po- 
wer which directs the Caſt? This is the Proceeding 
which we find in the Operations of Nature. Every 
Kind of Animal is diverſiſied by different Magni- 
tudes, each of which gives Riſe to a different Species. 
Let a Man trace the or Lion kind, and he will 
obſerve how many of the Works of Nature are pub- 
liſhed, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, in a Variety of 
Editions. If we look into the Reptile World, or 
into thoſe different Kiads of Animals that fill the 
Element of Water, we meet with the ſame Repeti- 
tions among ſeveral Species, that differ very little 
from one another, but in Size and Bulk. You find 
the ſame Creature that is drawn at large, copied 
out in ſeveral Proportions, and ending in Miniature. 
It would be tedious to produce Inftances of this regu- 
lar Conduct in Providence, as it would be ſuperflu- 
ous to thoſe who are verſed in the natural Hiſtory of 
Animals. The magnificent Harmony of the Uni- 
verſe is ſuch, that we may obſerve innumerable Di- 
viſions running upon the ſame Ground. I might alſo 
extend this Speculation to the. dead Parts of Nature, 
in which we may find Matter diſpoſed into many 
ſimilar Syſtems, as well in our Survey, of Stars and 
Planets, as of Stones, V egetables, and other ſubluna- 
ry Parts of the Creation. In a Word, Providence 
has ſhewn the Richneſs of its Goodneſs and Wiſdom, 
not only in the Production of many Original Species, 
but in the Multiplicity of Deſcents which it has made 
on every original Species in particular. 

But to purſue this Thought ſtill farther: Every 
living Creature conſidered in itſelf, has many very 
complicated Parts that are exact Copies of ſome o- 

ther Parts which it poſſeſſes, and which are compli- 
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cated in the ſame Manner. One Eye would have 
been ſufficient for the Subſiſtence and Preſervation 
of an Animal; but in order to better his Condi- 
tion, we ſee another placed with a mathematical 
Exactneſs in the ſame moſt advantageous Situation, 
and in every Particular of the fame Size and Tex- 
ture. Is it poſſible for Chance to be thus delicate 
and uniform in her Operations? Should a Million 
of Dice turn up twice together the ſame Number, 
the Wonder would be nothing in Compariſon with 
this. But when we ſec this Similitude and Reſem- 
blance in the Arm, the Hand, the Fingers; when 
we ſee one Half of the Body intirely correſpond with 
the other in all thoſe minute Strokes, without which 
a Man might have very well ſubſiſted; nay, when 
we vuften ſce a fingle Part repeated an hundred 
Times in the ſame Body, notwithſtanding it conſiſts 
of the moſt intricate Weaving ot numberleſs Fibres, 
and theſe Parts differing ftill in Magnitude, as the 
Convenience of their particular Situation requires ; 
ſure a Man muſt have a ftrange Caſt of Underſtand- 
ing, who does not diſcover the Finger of God in ſo 
wonderful a Work. Theſe Duplicates in thoſe 
Parts of the Body, without which a Man might 
have very well ſubſiſted, though not ſo well as with 
them, are a plain Demonftration of an all- wiſe Con- 
triver; as thoſe more numerous Copyings, which 
are found among the Veſſels of the fame Body, are 
evident Demonſtrations that they could not be the 
Work of Chance. This Argument receives addi- 
tional Strength, if we apply it to every Animal and 
Inſect within our Knowledge, as well as to thoſe 
numberleſs living Creatures that are Objects too 
minute for a human Eye: And if we conſider how 
the ſeveral Species in this whole World of Life re- 
ſemble one another in very many Particulars, fo far 
as is convenient for their reſpective States of Ex- 

iſtence ; 
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iſtence ; it is much more probable that an hundred 
Millian of Dice ſhould be caſually thrown a hun- 
dred Million of Times in the ſame Number, than 
ſingle Animal ſhould be pro- 
duced by the fortuitous Concourſe of Matter. And 
that the like Chance ſhould ariſe in innumetable In- 
ſtances, requires a Degree of Credulity that is not 
under the Direction of common Senſe. We 
carry this Conſideration yet further, if we reflect on 
the two Sexes in every living Species, with their Re- 
ſemblances to each other, and thoſe particular Di- 
ſtinctions that were neceſſary for the keeping up of 
this great World of Life. | 

There are many more Demonſtrations of a Su- 
preme Being, and of his tranſcendent Wiſdom, Pow+- 
er and Goodneſs in the Formation of the Body of 
a living Creature, for which I refer my Reader to o- 
ther Writings, particularly to the fixth Book of the 
Poem, intitled Creation, where the Anatomy of the 
human Body is deſcribed with great Perſpicuity and 
Elegance. | 
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On the ATTRIBUTES of GOD and the 


Starry HEavens. 


I Was Yeſterday about Sun-ſet walking in the o- 
pen Fields, until the Night inſenſibly fell upon 
me. Tat firſt amuſed myſelf with all the Richneſs 
and Variety of Colours, which appeared in the weſt- 
ern Parts of Heaven : In Proportion as they faded a- 
way and went out, ſeveral Stars and Planets appear- 
ed one after another, until the whole Firmament 
was in a Glow. The Blueneſs of the Ether was ex- 
ceedingly heightened and enlivened by the Seaſon of 
the Year, and by the ag all _ Luminaries 
that paſſed it. Galaxy appeared in 
its moſt beautiful White. Tocompleat the Scene, 
the full Moon roſe at length in that clouded Majeſty, 
which Milton takes notice of, and opened to the 
Eye a new Picture of Nature, which was more fine- 
ly ſhaded, and diſpoſed among ſofter Lights, than 
that which the Sun had before diſcovered to us. 

As I was ſurveying the Moon walking in her 
Brightneſs, and taking her Progreſs among the Con- 
ſtellations, a Thought roſe in me which I believe 
very often perplexes and diſturbs Men of ſerious and 
contemplative Natures. David himſelf fell into it 
in that Reflection, When I can ſider the Heavens the 
Wark I thy Fingers, the Moon and the Stars which 
thou haſt ordained; what is Man that thou art 
mindful of him, and the Son of Man that thou re- 
gardeſt him! In the ſame Manner, when I conſi- 
dered that infinite Hoſt of Stars, or, to ſpeak mote 
philoſophically, of Suns, which were then ſhining 
upon me, with thoſe innumerable Sets of Planets or 
Worlds, which were moving round their reſpective 
Suns; when I ftill enlarged the Idea, and ſuppoſed 
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another Heaven of Suns and Worlds riſing flill above 
this which we diſcovered, and theſe flill enlighteu- 
ed by a ſuperior Firmament of Luminaries, which 
are planted at fo great a Diſtance that they may ap- 
pear to the Inhabitants of the former as the Stars do 
to us: In ſhort, whilſt I purſued this Thought, I 
could not but reflect on that little inſignificant Fi- 
gure which I myſelf bore amidſt the Immenſity of 
God's Works. 

Were the Sun, which en this Part of the 
Creation with all the Hoſt of Planetary Worlds that 
move about him, utterly extinguiſhed and annihila- 
ted, they would not be miſſed more than a Grain of 
Sand upon the Sea · ſnore. The Space they poſlcſs 
is ſo exceedingly little, in Compariſon of the whole, 
that it would ſcarce make a Blank in the Creation; 
The Chaſm would be imperceptible to an Eye, that 
could take in the whole Compaſs of Nature, and 
paſs from one End of the Creation to the other, as 
it is poſſible there may be ſuch a Senſe in ourſelves 
hereafter, or in Creatures which are at preſent more 
exalted than ourſelves. We ſee many Stars by the 
Help of Glaſſes, which we do not diſcover with our 
naked Eyes; and the finer our Teleſcopes are, the 
more ſtill are our Diſcoveries. Huygenius carries 
this Thought ſo far, that he does not think it im- 
poſſible there may be Stars whoſe Light is not yet 
travelled down to us, fince their frſt Creation. 
There is no Queſtion but the Univerſe has certain 
Bounds ſet to it ; but when we conſider that is the 
Work of infinite Power, prompted by infinite Good- 
nels, with an infinite Space to exert itſelf in, how 
can our Imagination ſet any Bounds to it ? 

To return therefore to my firſt Thought, I could 
not but look upon myſelf with fecret Horror as a 
Being, that was not worth the ſmalleſt Regard of 
one who had r under his Care and 
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Superintendency. I was afraid of being overlooked 
amidſt the Immenſity of Nature, and loſt among 
that infinite Variety of Creatures, which in all Pro- 
bability ſwarm through all theſe immeaſurable Re- 
gions of Matter, 

In order to recover myſelf from this mortifying 
Thought, I confidered that it took its Riſe from thoſe 
narrow Conceptions, which we are apt to entertain 
of the divine Nature. We ourſelves cannot attend 
to many different Objects at the ſame Time. If 
we are careful to inſpect ſome Things, we mult of 
Courſe negle& others. This Impetſection which 
we obſerve in ourſelves, is an ection that 
Cleaves in ſome Degree to Creatures of the hi 
Capacities, as they are Creatures, that is, Beings of 
finite and limited Natures. The Preſence of every 
created Being is confined to a certain Meaſure of 
Space, and conſequently his Obſervation is ſtinted to 
a certain Number of Objects. The Sphere in which 
we move, and act, and underſtand, is of a wider 
Circumſerence to one Creature than another, ac- 
cording as we riſe one above another in the Scale of 
Exiſtence. But the wideſt of theſe our Spheres has 
its Circumference. When therefore we reflect on 
the divine Nature, we are ſo uſed and accuſtomed 
to this Imperfection in ourſelves, that ue cannot 
forbear in ſome Meaſure aſcribing it to him, in whom 
there is no Shadow of Imperfeftion. Our Reaſon. 


indeed aſſures us, that his Attributes are infinite, 


but the Poorneſs of our Conceptions is ſuch, that it 
cannot forbear ſetting Bounds toevery Thing it con- 
templates, until our — comes again to our Suc- 
cour, and throws down all thoſe little Prejudices 
which riſe in us unawares, and are natural to the 
Mind of Man. 

We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this melan- 
choly "Thought, of our being overlooked 3 
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Maker in the Multiplicity of his Works and the Ink- 
nity of thoſe Objects among which he ſeems to be in- 
ceſſantly employed, if we conſider, in the firſt Place, 
thathe is Omnipreſent ; and in the fecond, that he is 
Omnifcient. 

If we confider him in his Omnipreſence : His 
Being paſſes through, actuates and ſupports the whole 
Frame of Nature. His Creation, and every Part of 
it, is full of him. There is nothing he has made 
that is either ſo diſtant, fo little, or ſo inconſidera- 
ble, which he does not eſſentially inhabit. His Sub- 
ſtance is within the Subſtance of every Being, whe- © 
ther matrial or immaterial, and as intimately preſent 
to it, as that Being is to itfelf, It would be an Im- 
perfection in him, were he able to remove out of 
. one Place into another, or to withdraw himfelf from 
any Thing he has created, or from any Part of that 
Space which is diffuſed and ſpread abroad to Infinity. 
In ſhort, to ſpeak of him in the Language of the old 
Philoſopher, he is a Being whoſe Center is every 
where, and his Circumference no where. 

In the ſecond Place, be is Omniſcient as well as 
Omnipreſent. His Omniſcience indeed neecſſarily 
and naturally flows from his Omnipreſence; he can- 
not but be conſcious of every Motion that ariſes in 
the whole material World, which be thus eſſentially 
pervades, and of every Thought that is ſtirring in 
the intellectual World, to every Part of which ke 
is thus intimately united. Several Moraliſts have 
confidered the Creation as the Temple of God, 
which he has built with his own Hands, and which 
is filled with his Preſence. Others have confidered 
infinite Space as the Receptacle, or rather the Habi- 
tation of the Almighty : But the nobleſt and moſt 
exalted Way of conſidering this infinite Space is that 
of Sir aac Newton, who calls it the Senſorium of 


the Godhead, Brutes and Men have their Ser/or5- 
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ola, or little Senſoriums, by which they apprehend 
the Preſence, and perceive the Adions of a few Ob- 


jects that lie contiguous to them. Their Know- - 


ledge and Obſervation turn within a very narrow 
Circle. But as God Almighty cannot but perceive 
and know every Thing in which he reſides, infinite 


Space gives Room to infinite Knowledge, and is, 


as it were, an Organ to Omniſcience. 

Were the Soul ſeparate from the Body, and with 
one Glance of Thought ſhould ſtart beyond the 
Bounds of the Creation, ſhould it for Millions of 
Years continue its Progreſs through infinite Space 
with the ſame Activity, it would till find itſelf with- 


in the Embrace of its Creator, and encom aſſed | 


round with the Immenſity of the Godhead. Whilſt 
we are in the Body, he is not leſs preſent with us, 
becauſe he is concealed from us. O that I knew 
where I might find him! ſays Job. Behold I go for- 
ward, bat he is nat there; and backward, but 1 can- 
not percerve. him. On the left Hand, where he does 
work, but F cannot bebald him: He hideth himſelf an 
the right Hand that I cannot ſee him. In ſhort, 


Reaſon, as well as Revelation, aſſures us, that he can- 


uot be abſent from us, notwithſtanding he is undiſ- 


covered by us. 


In this Conſideration of God Almighty's Omni- 
p:efence and Omniſcience, every uncomfortable 
Thought vaniſhes. He cannot but regard every 
Thing that has Being, eſpecially ſuch of his Crea- 
tures who fear they are not regarded by him. He 
is privy to all their Thoughts, and to that Anxiety 
of Heart in particular, which is apt to trouble them 
on this Occaſion: For as it is impoſſible he ſhould 
overlook any of his Creatures, ſo we may be confi- 
cent that he regards, with an Eye of Mercy, thoſe 
who endeavour to recommend themſelves to his 
Notice, and in an unſeigned Humility of Heart 
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think themſelves unworthy that he ſhould be mind · 
ful of them. 
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On the ImmorTALITY of the Sov. 


1 Was Yeſterday walking alone in one of my 


Friend's Woods, and myſelf in it very a- 
greeably, as I was running over in my Mind the ſe+ 
veral Arguments that eſtabliſh the great Point, which 
is the Baſis of Morality, and the Source of all the 
pleaſing Hopes and fecret Joys that can ariſe in the 
Heart of a reaſonable Creature, viz. the Immortal- 
ity of the Soul, I conſidered thoſe feveralProofsdrawn.. 

Firſt, From the Nature of. the Soul itſelf, and 
particularly its Immateriality; which though not 
abſolutely neceſſary to the Eternity of its Duration, 
has, I think, been evinced to almoſt a Demonſtra- 
tion. | | 

Secondly, From its Paſſions and Sentiments, as 
particularly from its Love of Exiſtence, its Horror 
of Annihilation, and its Hopes of Immortality ; 
with that ſecret Satisfaction which it finds in the 
Practice of Virtue, and that Uneafineſs which fol 
lows in it upon the Commiſſion of Vice. 

Thirdly, From the Nature of the Supreme Being, 
whoſe Juſtice, Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and Veracity 
are all concerned in this great Point. 

But among theſe and other excellent Arguments 
for the Immortality of the Soul, there is one drawn 
from the perpetual Progreſs of the Soul to its Per- 
ſection, without a Poſfibility of ever arriving at it; 
which is a Hint that I do not remember to have feen 
opened and improved by others who have written og 
this Subject, though it ſeems to me to carry a great 
Weight with it. How can it enter into the 


Thoughts of Mao, that the Soul, which is capable of 
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ſuch immenſe Perſections, and of receiving new Im- 


provements to all Eternity, ſhall fall away into no- 
thing almoſt as ſoon as it is created? Are ſuch Abi- 
Iities made for no Purpoſe ? A Brute arrives at 2 
Point of Perfection that he can never paſs : In a 
few Years he has all the Endowments he is capable 
of ; and were he to live ten thouſand more, would 
be the ſame Thing he is at preſent, Were a hu- 
man Soul thus at a Stand in its Accompliſhments, 
were its Faculties to be full blown, and incapable 
of further Enlargement, I could imagine it might fall 
away inſenſibly, and drop at once into a State of 
Annihilation. But can we believe a thinking Be- 
ing, that is in a perpetual Progreſs of Improvements, 
and travelling on from Perfection to Perfection, after 
having juſt looked abroad into the Works of its 
Creator, and made a few Diſcoveries of his infinite 
Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and Power, mult periſh at its 
firſt ſetting out, and in the very Beginning of its 
Enquiries ? | 
A Man, conſidered in his preſent State, ſeems 
only fent into the World to propagate his Kind. He 
provides himſelf with a Succe ſſor, and immediately 
quits his Poſt to make Room for him. He does not 
ſeem born to enjoy Life, but to deliver it down to 
others. This is not ſurpriſing to conſider in Ani- 
mals, which are formed for our Uſe, and can finiſh 
their Buſineſs in a ſhort Life, The Silk-worm, af- 
ter having ſpun her Taſk, hays her Eggs and dies. 
But a Man can never have taken in his full Meaſure 
of Knowledge, has not Time to ſubdue his Paſſions, 
eſtabliſh his Soul in Virtue, and come up to the Per- 
ſection of his Nature, before be is hurried off the 
Would an infinitely wiſe Being make ſuch 
glorious Creatures for ſo mean a Purpoſe ? Can he 
delight in the Production of ſuch abortive Intelli- 
geaces, fuch ſhort-lived reaſonable Beings ? Would 
N he 
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he give us Talents that are not to be exerted ? Ca- 
ties that are never to be gratified ? How can we 
that Wiſdom, which ſhines through all his 
Works, in the Formation of Man, without looki 
on this World as only a Nurſery for the next, a 
believing that the ſeveral Generations of rational 
Creatures, which rife up and difappear in ſuch quick 
Succeſſions, are only to receive their firſt Rudiments 
of Exiſtence here, and afterwards to be tranſplanted 
into a more friendly Climate, where they may ſpread 
and flouriſh to all Eternity ? 

| There is not, in my Opinion, a more pleafing 
and triumphant Conſideration in Religion than this 
of the Progreſs which the Soul makes to- 
wards the Perſection of its Nature, without ever ar- 
riving at a Period in it. To look upon the Soul as 
going on from Strength to Strength, to conſider that 
it is to ſhine for ever with new Acceſſions of Glo- 
ry, and brighten to ail Eternity ; that it will be 
ſtill adding Views to Virtue, and Knowledge to 
Knowledge ; carries in it ſomething wonderfully 
agreeable to that Ambition which is natural to the 
Mind of Man. Nay, it muſt be a Proſpect pleaſing 
to God himſelf, to ſee his Creation for ever beauti- 
fying in his Eyes, and drawing nearer to him by 
greater Degrees of | 0 ; 

Me thinks this fingle — of the Pro- 
greſs of a finite. Spirit to PerfeQion, will be ſufficient 
to extinguiſh all Envy in inferior Natures, and all 
Contempt in ſuperior. That Cherubim which now 
appears as a God to a human Soul, knows very 
well that the Period will come about in Eternity, 
when the human Soul ſhall be as perfect as he him - 
ſelf now is; nay, when it ſhall look down upon 
that Degree of Perfection, as much as it now falls 
ſhort of it. It is true, the higher Nature ſtill ad- 
vances, and by that Means preſerves his Diſtance 


and 
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and Superioriority in the Scale of Being ; but he 
knows, how high ſoever the Station is of which he 
poſſeſſed at preſent, the inferior Nature will 
at length mount up to it, and ſhine forth in the ſame 
Degree of Glory. | 
With what Aſtoniſhment and Veneration may we 
look into our own Souls, where there are ſuch hid - 
den Stores of Virtue and Knowledge, ſuch inexhauſt- 
ed Sources of Perfetion ? We know not yet what 
we ſhall be, nor will it ever enter into the Heart of 
Man to conceive the Glory that will be always in 
Reſerve for him. The Soul conſidered with its 
Creator, is like one of thoſe mathematical Lines 
that may draw nearer to another to all Eternity, 
without a Poſſibility of touching it: And can there 
be a Thought fo tranſporting, as to conſider our- 
ſolves in theſe — — to him, who is 
not _ the Standard of Perfection but of Hap- 
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On the Crxoict of preſent and future Har- 
PINESS and Mistry. 


Ar young Fellow ſeeing an aged Her mit 

go by him bare ſooted, Father, ſays he, you are in 
a very miſerable Condition if there is not another 
World. True Son, ſaid the Hermit; but what is 
thy Condition if there is? Man is a Creature deſigned 
for two different States of Being, or rather, for two 
different Lives. His firſt Life is ſhort and tranſient ; his 
ſecond permanent and laſting. The Queſtion we 
are all concerned in is this, In which of theſe two 
Lives it is our chief Intereſt to make ourſelves hap- 
py? Or, in other Words, whether we ſhould en- 
deavour to ſecure to ourſelves the Pleaſures and 
Gratifications of a Life which is uncertain and pre- 
carious, and at its utmoſt Length of a very inconſi- 
derable Duration; or to ſecure to ourſelves the 
Pleaſures of a Life which is fixed and ſettled, and will 
never end? Every Man, upon the firſt hearing of 
this Queſtion, knows very well which Side of it he 


- ought to cloſe with. But however right we are in 


Theory, it is plain that in Practice we adhere to the 
wrong Side of the Queſtion. We make Proviſions 
fer this Life as though it were never to have an End, 
and for the other Life as though it were never to 
have a Beginning. | 
Should a Spirit of ſuperior Rank, who is a Stran- 
to human Nature, accidentally alight upon the 
and take a Survey of its Inhabitants; what 
would his Notions of us be? Would not he think 
that we are a Species of Beings made for. quite 
different Ends and Purpoſes than what we really are ? 
Muſt not he imagine that we were placed in this 
World to get Riches and Honours ? Would not be 
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think that it was our Duty to toil after Wealth, 
and Station and Title? Nay, would not be be- 
lieve we were forbidden Poverty by Threats of eter- 
nal Puniſhment, and enjoined to purſue our Plea- 
ſures under Pain of Damnation ? He would certain- 
— we were influenced by a Scheme of 

ties quite oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed pre- 
ſeribed to us. And truly, according to ſuch an I- 
magination, he muſt conclude that we are a Species 
of the moſt obedient Creatures in the Univerſe ; 
that we are conſtant to our Duty; and that we 
keep a ſteddy Eye on the End for which we were 
ſent hither. 

But how great would be bis Aſtoniſhment, when 
he learned that we were Beings not deſigned to exift 
in this World above threeſcore and ten Years ; and 
that the greateſt Part of this buſy Species fall ſhort 
even of that Age? How would he be loſt in Hor- 
tor and Admiration, when he ſhould know that 
this Set of Creatures, who lay out all their Endea- 
vours for this Life, which ſcarce deſerves the Name 
of Exiſtence, when, I ſay, he ſhould know that this 
Set of Creatures are to exiſt to all Eternity in ano- 
ther Liſe, for which they make no Preparations ? 
Nothing can be a greater Diſgrace to Reaſon, than 
that Men, who are perſuaded of theſe two different 
States of Being, ſhould be perpetually employed in 
providing for a Life of threeſcore and ten Years, and 
neglecting to make Provifion for that, which after 
many Myriads of Years will be ftill new, and ſtill 
beginning; eſpecially when we conſider that our 
Endeavours for making ourſelves great, or rich, or 
honourable, or whatever elſe we place our Happineſs 
in, may after all prove unfucceſsful ; whereas if we 
conſtantly and ſincerely endeavour to make ourſelves 
happy in the other Life, we are ſure that * 
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deavours will ſucceed, and that we ſhall not be diſ- 
appointed gf our Hope. 

The following Queſtion is ſtarted by one of the 
Scheolmen. Suppoſing the whole Body of the Earth 
were a great Ball or Maſs of the fine Sand, and 
that a ſingle Grain or Particle of this Sand ſhould 
be annihilated every thouſand Years. Suppoſi 
then that you had it in your Choice to be happy all 
the while-this prodigious Maſs of Sand was conſu- 
ming by this low Method till there was not a Grain 
of it left, on Condition you were to be miſerable for 
ever after ; or, ſuppoſing that you might be Happy 
for ever after, on Condition you would be miſerable 
till the whole Maſs of Sand were thus annihilated at 
the Rate of one Sand in a thouſand Years: Which 
of theſe:twe Caſes would you make your Choice? 

It muſt be confeſſed in this Caſe, ſo many Thou- 
ſands of Years are to the Imagination. as a Kind of 
Eternity, though in Reality they do not bear ſq great 
a Proportion to that Duration which is to follow 
them, as a Unite does to the greateſt Number which 

ou can put together in Figures, or as one of thoſe 
Sands to the ſuppoſed Heap. Reaſon therefore tells 
us, without any Manner of Heſitation, which would 
be the better Part in this Choice. However, as L 
have before intimated, our Reafon might in ſuch a 
Caſe be ſo overſet by the Imagination, as to difpoſe 
ſome Perſons to fink under the Conſideration of the 
great Length of the firſt Part of this Duration, and 
of the great Diſtance of that ſecond Duration which 
is to ſucceed it. The Mind, I fay, might give it- 
ſelf up to that Happineſs which is at Hand, confi - 
dering that it is ſo very near, and that it would [aft 
ſo very long. But when the Choice we actually 
have before us is this, whether we will chuſe to 
„ threeſcore and ten, 


nay 
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nay perhaps of only twenty or ten Years, I might 
ſay of only a Day or an Hour, and miſerable to all 
Eternity; or, on the „ miſerable for this 
ſhort Term of Years, and happy for a whole Eterni- 


generally happens that Vi 
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The Ocz an of LITE. An AALE OR. 


* LF E (fays Seneca) is a Voyage, in the Pro- 
greſs of which we are perpetually changing 
our Scenes; we firſt leave Childhood behind u:, 
then Youth, then the Years of ripened Manhood, 
then the later and more Part of old Age. 
The Peruſal of this Paſſage having excited in me a 
Triin of Reflections on the State of Man, the inceſ- 
fant FluQtuation of his Wiſhes, the gradual Change 
of his Diſpoſition to all external Objects, and the 
Thoughtleſſneſs with which he floats along the Stream 
of Time, I funk into a Slumber amidſt my Medi- 
tations, and on a ſudden found my Ears filled with 
the Tumult of Labour, the Shouts of Alacrity, the 
Shrieks of Alarm, the Whiſtle of Winds, and the 
Daſh of Waters. 
My Afﬀoniſhment for a Time repreſſed my Cu- 
riofity ; but foon recovering myſelf ſo far as to en- 


quire whither we vere going, and u hat was the 


Cauſe of ſuch Clamour and Confuſion, I was told 
that they were launching out intothe Ocean of Life, 
that we had already paſſed the Straits of Infancy, in 
which Multitudes had periſhed, ſome by the Weak- 
neſs and Fragility of their Veſſels, and more by the 
Folly, Perverſeneſs, or Negligence of thoſe who un- 
dertook to ſteer them; and that we were now on 
the Main-ſea, abandoned to the Winds and Billows,, 
without any other Means of Security, than the Care 
of the Pilot, whom it was always in our Power to 
chuſe among great Numbers that offered their Direc- 
tion and 
I then looked round with anxious Eagerneſs ; and 
fiſt turning my Eyes behind. me, ſaw a Stream flow- 
ing through flowery Iſlands, which thoſe who were 
fig aloog ſeemed to debold with Pleaſure ; but: 
2 no 
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no ſooner touched, than the Current, which, thou 
not noiſy nor turbulent, was yet irrefiſtable, bore 
them away. Beyond theſe Iſlands all was Dark - 
neſs, nor could any of the Paſſengers deſcribe the 
$hore at which he firſt embarked. 

Refore me, and on each Side, was an-Expanſe.of. 
Waters violently agitated, and covered with fo thick 
a Miſt, that the moſt perſpicacious Eye could ſee but 
a little Way. It appeared to be full of Rocks and 
Wniclpools, for many ſank unexpectedly while they 
vere courting the Gale with full Sails, and inſulting 
thoſe v hom they had left behind. So numerous, 
indeed, were the Dangers, and fo thick. the Dark- 
neſs, that no Caution could confer Security ; - 
there were many,. who, by falſe Intelligence, 
trayed their Followers into Whirlpools, or by Vio- 
lence puſhed thoſe wham they found in their Way 
againſt the Rocks. ' 

. The Current was:invariable and inſurmountable; 
but though it was impoſſible to fail againſt it, or to 
return to the Place that was once paſſed, yet it was 
nut ſo violent as to allow no Opportunities, for Dex- 
terity or Courage, fince, though none could retreat 
back from Danger, yet they might often avoid. it by 
oblique Direction. 

It was, however, not very common to ſteer with 
much Care or Prudence ; for, by ſome univerſal In- 
fatuation, every Man appeared to think himſelf fafe, 
though he faw his Conſorts every Moment ſinking 
round him, and no ſooner had the Waves cloſed o- 
ver them, than their Fate and their Miſconduct were 
forgotten; the Voyage was. purſued with the fame 


jocund Confidence; every Man. congratulated him- 
felf upon the Soundneſs of his Veſſel, and: believed 
himſelf able to ftem the Whirlpool in which his 
Friend was ſwallowed, or glide over-the Rocks on 
which, be was daſhed. ;. nor was. it often * 
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that the Sight of a Wreck made any Man _— 
his Courſe, or if he turned afide . 
ſoon ſorgot the Rudder, and left himſelf again to the 
Diſpoſal of Chance. | 

This Negligence did not from Indiffe- 
rence, or from Wearineſs of their preſent Condi- 
tion ; for not one of thoſe, who thus ruſhed upon, 
Deſtruction, failed, when he was ſinking, to call 
loudly upon his: Aﬀociates for that Help which could 
not now be given him, and many ſpent their laſt} 
Moments in cautioning others againſt the Folly, by 
which they were intercepted in the Midſt of their 
Courſe. Their Benevolence was ſometimes praiſed,, 
but their Admonitions were unregarded. 
The Veſſels, in which we had embarked, vere: 
confefledly unequal to the Turbulence of the Str 
of Liſe, and were viſibly impaired in the Courſe of 
the V 3 fo that every Paſſenger was certain, 
that how foever he might, by favourable Acci- 
dents, or by inceſfant Vigilance, be preſerved, he 
muſt ſink at laſt. 
This Neceflity of periſhing might have been ex- 
pected to ſadden the Gay, and intimidate the Daring, 
at leaſt to keep: the Melancholy and Timorous in; 
pe Torments,. and hinder them from any 
Enjoyment of the Varieties and Gratifications which» 
Nature offered them as the Solace of theic Labours ; ' 
yet in Effect none ſeemed leſs to expect Deſtruction, 
than thoſe to whom it was moſt dreadful ; they all 
had the Art of concealing their Danger from them- 
felves ;. and thoſe who knew their Inability to bear 
the Sight of the Terrors that embarraſſed their Way, | 
took. never to look forward, but found ſume: bu a 
Amuſement for the preſent Moment, and generally 

F< entertained themſelves by playing with Hor E, who. 
was the. conſtant: Aﬀociate of the Voyage of Life. 
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| Yet all that Hope ventured to promiſe, even to- 
thoſe whom ſhe favoured moſt, was, not that they 
ſhould eſcape, but that they ſhould fink. laſt ; and 
with this Promiſe every one was ſatisfied, though he 
laughed at the Reſt for ſeeming to believe it. Hope, 
indeed, ſeemed to mock. the Credulity of her Com- 
ions; for in Proportion as their Veſſels grew lea» 

„ ſhe redoubled her Affurances of Safety,.and none 
were more buſy in making, Proviſions ſor a long V oy- 
age, than they, whom all but. themſelves ſaw likely 
88 by irreparable Decay. 


the Midſt of the Current of Life was the Gulph 


ef INTEMPERANCE, a dreadful Whirlpool, inter · 
perſed with Rocks, of which the Points were con- 


cealed under Water, and the Tops were covered 


with Herbage, on which Eaſe ſpread Couches of Re- 
ſe, and with Shades, where Pleaſure warbled the 
ng of Invitation. Within Sight of theſe Rocks 
all who ſailed on the Ocean of Life were neceſſarily 
to paſs. Reaſon, indeed, was always at Hand to 
ſteer the P 2 through the narrow Outlet by 


which they might eſcape ; but very few could, by 


her Intreaties or Remonſtrances,. be induced to put 
the Rudder into her Hand, without ſtipulating that 
the ſhould approach ſo near the Rocks of Pleaſure, 
that they might ſolace themſelves with a ſhort En- 
joyment of that delicious Region, after which they 
always determined to purſue their Courſe without a- 
ny other Deviation. 

Rea ſon was too often prevailed upon ſo far by theſe 
Promiſes, as to venture her Charge within. the Eddy 
of the Gulph of Intemperance, where, indeed, the: 
Circumvolution was weak, but yet interrupted the 
Courſe of the Veſſel, and drew it, by inſenſible Ro- 
tations, towards the Center. Reaſon then always re- 
pented her Temerity, and with all her Force. endea- 
voured to retreat; but the Draught of the Gulph 

; Was 
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was generally too ftrong to-be overcome, and the 
Paſlenger being danced in Circles wich a pleaſing and 
iddy Velocity, at laſt was overwhelmed and loſt. 
hoſe few whom Reaſon was able to extricate, ge- 
nerally received ſo many Shocks from the Points 
| which ſhot out from the Rocks of Pleaſure, hat they 
were unable to continue theix Courſe with the fame 
Strength and Facility as before, but fleated along 
timorouſly and-feebly, endangered by every Breeze, 
and ſhattered by every Ruffle of the Water, till they 
ſank, bs is ihe. he hep Struggles and 
1 innumerable Expedients, always repining at their 
own Folly, and warning others againſt the firſt Ap- 
proachito the Gulph of Intemperance. 

There were Artiſts who profeſſed to repair the 
Breeches and ftop the Leaks ofthe Veſſels which had 
been ſhattered on the Rocks of Pleaſure ; many ap- 

| peared to have great Confidence in their Skill, and 
ſome, indeed, were preſerved from finking, who had 
received only a ſingle Blow; but I remarked, that 
few Veſſels laſted long which had been much repair- 
ed, nor was it found that the Artiſts themſelves con- 
tinued a · float longer than thoſe who had leaſt of their 


Aſſiſtanee. . | 
The on which, in the Voyage of 
Eiſe, the Cautious had above the Negligent, was, 
that they ſank later and more ſuddenly; ſor they 
forward till they had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe 
in whoſe Company they had iſſued from the Straits 
of Infancy, periſh inthe Way, and at laft were over- 
ſet by a crofs Breeze, without the TIO ny, 
or the Anguiſh of Expectation; but ſuch as 
been battered upon the Rocksof Pleafure, common- 
ly ſunk by ſenſible Degrees, contended long with the . 
ing Waters, and haraſſed themſelves with 
Labours.that ſcarce Hope herſelf could flatter * with 


As 
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As I was looking upon the various Fate of the 
Multitude about me, I was ſuddenly alarmed with 
an Admonition from —— 3 Power, Gaze 
not idly upon others w thyſelf art finking. 
Whenee is this thoughtlels Tranquilli „ when thou 
and they are equally endangered? I looked, and 
ſeeing the Gulph of temperance before me, ſtarted 

and waked. 


The MounTAN of MiszRIIs, a VIS Ion. 


I is a celebrated Thought of Socrates, that if all 
the Misfortunes of Mankind were caſt into a pub- 
lick Stock, in order to be equally diſtributed among 
the whole Species, thoſe who now think. themſelves 
the moſt unhappy, would prefer the Share they are 
already poſſeſſed of, before that which would fall to 
them by ſuch a Divifion. Horace has carried this 
Thought a great deal further; which implies, 
that the Hardſhips or Misfortunes we lie under, 
are more eaſy to us than thoſe of any other Perſon; 
would be, in Caſe we could change Conditions, 
As I was rumigating on theſe two Remarks, and 
ſeated in my Elbow-chaic, I inſenſibly fell afleep ;; 
when, on a Sudden, me thought there was a Procla- 
mation made by Jupiter, that every Mortal ſhould 
bring in his Griefs and Calamities, and throw them 
together in a Heap. There was a large Plain ap- 
pointed for this Purpoſe. I took my Stand in the 
Center of it, and ſaw with a great deal of Plea- 
ſure the whole human Species marching one after a- 
nother, and throwing down their ſeveral Loads, 
which immediately grew up into a prodigious Moun- 
tain, that ſeemed to riſe above the Clouds. 5 
e 
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There was a certain Lady of a thin airy Shape, 

* was very active in this Solemnity. She carried 
Glaſs in one of her Hands, and was 
| clothed in a looſe flowing Robe, embroidered with 
feveral Fi of Fiends and Speckres, that diſcover- 
ed themſelves in a thouſand chimerical Shapes, as 
her Garment hovered in the Wind. There was 
fomething wild and diſtracted in her Looks. Her 
Name was Fancy. She led up every Mortal to the 
appointed Place, after having very officiouſly aſſiſted 
him in making up his Pack, and laying it upon his 
Shoulders. My Heart melted within me to ſee my 
Fellow - creatures groaning under their reſpective 
Burthens, and to conſider that prodigious Bulk of 
human Calamities which lay before me. 

There were however ſeveral Perſons who gave 
me great Diverſton upon this Oecaſion. I obſerved 
one bringing in a Fardel very carefully concealed 
under an old embroidered Cloak, which, upon his 
throwing it intothe Heap, I diſcovered to be Poverty. 
Another, aſter a great deal of puffing, threw down 
his Luggage ; which, open examining, F found to 
be his Wife. 

T here were Multitudes of Lovers ſaddled with 
very whimſical Burthens, compoſed of Darts and 
Flames, but, what was very odd, though they ſighed as 
if their Hearts would break under theſe Bundles of 
Calamities, they could not perſuade themſelves to 
caſt them into the Heap, when they came up toit; but 
after a few faint Efforts, ſhook their Heads and 
marched away, as heavy loaden as they came. I faw 
Multitudes.of old Women throw down their Wrin- 
kles, and ſeveral young ones who ftripped themſelves 
of a tawny Skin. There were very great Heaps of 
red Noſes, large Lips, and ruſty Teeth. The Truth 
of it is, I was ſurpriſed to ſee the greateſt Part of the 
Mountain made up of bodily Deformities. Obſer- 


ving, 
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ving one advancing towards the Heap with a larger 
Cargo than ordinary upon his Back, I found upon his 
near Approach, that it was only a natural Hump, 
which he diſpoſed of, with great Joy of Heart, a- 

this Collection of human Miſeries. There 
were likev'iſe Diſtempers of all Sorts, though I could 
not but obſerve, that there were many more imagi- 
vary than real. One little Packet I could not but 
take notice of, which was a Complication of all the 


Diſeaſes incident to human Nature, and was in the' 


Hand of a great many fine People : This was called 
the Spleen. But what moſt of all ſurpriſed me, was 
a Remark I made, that there was not a fingle Vice 
or Folly thrown into the whole Heap : At which I 
was very much aftoniſhed, having concluded within 
my ſelfthat every one would take this Opportunity of 
getting rid of his Paſſions, Prejudices and Frailties. 

I took Notice in particular of a very profligate 
Fellow, who I did not queſtion came loaden with 
his Crimes, but upon ſearching into his Bundle, I 
found that inftead of throwing his Guilt from him, 
he had only laid down his Memory. He was follow- 
ed by another worthleſs Rogue, who flung away his 
Modeſty inſtead of his Ignorance, 

When the u hole Race of Mankind had thus caft 
their Burdens, the Fantome which had been ſo. bu- 
ſy on this Occafion, ſeeing me an idle Spectator of 
what paſſed, approached towards me. I grew un- 
eaſy at her Preſence, when on a Sudden ſhe held her 
magnifying Glaſs full before my Eyes. I no ſooner 
ſaw my Face in it, but was ſtartled at the Shortneſs 
of it, which now appeared to me in its utmoſt Ag- 
gravation. The immoderate Breadth of the Fea- 
tures made me very much out of Humour with my 
own Countenance, upon which I threw it from me 
like a Maſk. It happened very luckily, that one 
who food by me had juſt before rhrown down = 
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Viſage, which, it ſeems, was too long for him. It 
was indeed extended to a moſt ſhameful Length: I 
believe the very Chin vas, modeſtly ſpeaking, as 

long as my whole Face. We had both of us ar. Op 
ods of candies. cies, and all the Contri- 
butions being now brought in, every Man was at 
Liberty to exchange his Misfortune for thoſe of ano- 
ther Perſon. But as there aroſe many new Inci- 
dents in the Sequel of my Viſen, — 


them for the Subject of my next Paper. 


The V 1$10N continued. 


JN ay y laſt Paper, I gave my Reader a Sight of that 

Mountain of Miſeries, which was made up of 
thoſe ſeveral Calamities that afflict the Minds of Men. 
I ſaw, with unſpeakable Pleaſure, the whole Species 
thus delivered from its Sorrows ; at the ſame 
Time, as we ſtood round the Heap, and i 
the ſeveral Materials of which it was com L 
there was ſcarce a Mortal, in this vaſt Multitude, 
who did not diſcover what he thought Pleaſures and 
Bleffings of Life ; and wondered how the Owners of 
them ever came to look upon them as Burthens and 

— ttentively this Con- 

we were very 2 
— nl 


fufion of Miſeries, of Calamity, Jupiter 
iſſued out a ſecond Proclamatien, that every one was 
now at Liberty to his AfMiQion, and to re- 


turn to his Habitation wi any foch other Bundle 

e ann 
Upon this, began again to beſtir 

Ws. up tow Heap with incredible AQtivi- 

ty, recommended to every one his particular Packet. 

The Hurry and Confuſion at this Time was not to 

de Some Obſervations, which I made 


up- 
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wpon the Occaſion, I ſhall communicate to the Pub- 
lic. A venerable grey-headed Man, who had laid 
down the Cholic, and who I found wanted an Heir 
to his Eftate, fnatched up an undutiful Son, that 
had been thrown into the Heap by an angry Father. 


The graceleſs Youth, in leſs than a Quarter of an 


Hour, pulled the old Gentleman by the Beard, and 
had like to have knocked his Brains out; fo that 
meeting the true Father, who came towards him ia 
a Fit of Gripes, he begged him to take his Son a- 
gain, and gjve him back his Cholic ; but they were 
incapable either of them to recede from the Choice 
they had made. A poor Gally-flave, who had 
thrown down his Chains took up the Gout in their 
Stezd, but made ſuch u ry Faces, that one might ca- 
fily perceive he was no great Gainer by the Bargain. 
It was pleaſant enough to fee the ſeveral 

that were made, for Yickneſs againſt Poverty, Hun- 


| Sam Want of Appetite, and Care againſt 


The Female World were very buſy among them- 
ſelves in bartering for Features; one was trucking a 
Lock of grey Hairs for a Carbuncle, another was 
making over a ſhort Waſte for a Pair of round Shoul- 
ders, and a third cheapening a bad Face for a loſt Re- 
putation : But on all theſe Occaſions, there u as not 
one of them who did not think the new Blemiſh, as 
ſoon as ſhe had got it into her Poſſeſſion, much more 
diſagreeable than the old one. I made the ſame Qb- 
ſervation on every other Misfortune or Calamity, 
which every one in the Aſſembly brought upon him- 
ſelf, in Lieu of what he had parted wich; whether 
it be that all the Evils which befall us are in ſome Mea- 

ſure _ D our Strength, or that 
every Evil becomes more ſupportable by our being 
accuſtomed 1 , 
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I could not for my Heart forbear pitying the 
hump- backed Gentleman mentioned 4p 4 — 
Paper, who went off a very well · ſhaped Perſon with 
a-Stone in his Bladder; nor the fine Gentleman 
who had ſtruck up this Bargain with him, that limped 
through a whole Aſſembly of Ladies who uſed to ad- 
— with a Pair of Shoulders peeping over his 

I muſt not omit my own particular Adventure. 
My Friend with the long Viſage had no ſooner ta- 
ken upon him my ſhort Face, but he made ſuch a 
groteſk Figure in it, that as I looked upon him I 
could not ferbear laughing at myſelf, inſomuch that 
I. put my own Face out of Countenance. The 
Gentleman was ſo ſenſible of the Ridicule, that I 
found he was aſhamed of what he had done: On the 
other Side I found that I myſelf had no great Reaſon 
to triumph, for as I went to touch my Forehead, I 
miſſed the Place, and clapped my Finger upon my 
upper Lip. Beſides, as my Noſe was exceed; 
prominent, I gave it two or three unlucky Knocks 
as I was playing my Hand about my Face, and aim- 
ing at ſome-other Part of.it. I ſaw two other Gen- 
tlemen by me, who were in the ſame ridiculous Cir- 
cumſtances. Theſe had made a fooliſh Swap between 
a Couple of thick bandy Legs, and two long Trap- 
ſtics that had no Calſs to them. One of theſe 
looked like a Man walking upon Stilts, and was ſo 
lifted up into the Air above his ordinary Height, that. 
his Head turned round with it, while the other made 
ſuch aukward Circles, as he attempted to walk, 
that he ſcarce knew how to move forward upon his 
new Supporters: Obſerving him to be a pleaſant 
kind of Fellow, I ſtuck my Cane in the Ground 
and told him I would lay him a Bottle of Wine, 
that he did not march up to it on a Line, that I drew 
for him, in a Quarter of an Hour. 

Q The 
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The Heap was at laſt diſtributed among the two 
Sexes, who made a moſt piteous Sight, as they wan- 
dered up and down under the Preſſure of their ſe- 
veral Burdens. The whole Plain was filled with 
. __— Groans and Lamenta- 

Jupiter at length, Compaſſion on the 
Mortals, ordered them a ſecond Time to lay 
down her Lou, with a Devgn i & give every one 


his own — 2 ſcharged themſelves with a 
great Deal Pleat, der which, the Fantome, 
who had play groſs Deluſions, was 
commanded to » There was ſent in her 
Stead a Goddeſs of a quite different Figure: Her Mo- 


tions were ſteady — hr att > 
rious but cheerful. She every now and then caft 


Her Eyes towards Heaven, and fixed them upon Ju- 
piter : Her Name was Patience. She had no ſooner 
placed herſelf by the Mount of Sorrows, but, what I 
thought very remarkable, the whole Heap ſank to 
fork « Degree, that it did not appear a third Part ſo 
big as it was before. She afterwards returned every 
Man his own proper Calamity, and teaching him 
how to bear it in the moſt commodious Manner, he 
marched off with it contentedly, being very well 
pleaſed that he had not been left to his own Choice, 
as to the Kind of Evils which fell to his Lot. 
Beſides the ſeveral Pieces of Morality to be drawn 
out of this Viſion, I learned from it, never to repine 
at my own Misfortunes, or to envy the Happineſs 
of another, ſince it is impoſſible for Man to form 
2 right 4 1 
which Reaſon alſo I have determined naman of For 
too lightly of another's Complaints, but to regard 
the Sorrows of my Fellow-creatures with Senti- 
ments of Humanity and Compaſſion. 


The 
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The EnjoymenT of LIT dependent on the 
WII I, aud fixt through Hop x. 


An EASTERN STO RV. 


AEMET, the Dervite, who watched the facred 
Lamp in the Sepulchre of the Prophet, as he one 
Day roſe up from the Devotions of the Morning, 
which he had performed at the Gate of the Tem- 
with his Body turned towards the Eaſt and his 
orehead on the Earth, ſaw before him a Man in 
ſplendid Apparel, attended by a long Retinue, who 
gazed ſtedſaſtly at him, with a Look of mournful 
Complacence, and ſeemed deſirous to ſpeak, but un- 
willing to offend. 

The Derviſe, aſter a ſhort Silence, advanced, and 
ſaluting him with the calm Dignity which Indepen- 
dence confers _ Humility, requeſted that he 

would reveal his 8 ws ah 
Almet, ſaid the r, thou ſee ore thee a 
Man, whom the Hand of Proſperity has overwheln- 
ed with Wretchedneſs. Whatever I once deſired as 
the Means of Happineſs, I naw poſſeſs ; but I am 
not yet happy, and therefore I deſpair. I regret 
the Lapſe of Time, becauſe it glides away without En- 
Joyment ; and as J expett nothing in the 22 but 
the Vanities of the paſt, I do not wiſh that the fu- 
ture ſhould arrive. Yet I tremble le it Hauld be 
cut off; and my Heart finks, when I anticipate the 
Moment, in which Eternity ſpall cloſe aver the Vacu- 
ity of my Life, like the Sea upon the Path of a Ship, 
and leave no {races of my Exiſtence mare durable than 
the Furraw which remains after the Waves have uni- 
ted, If in the Treaſures of thy Wiſdom, there is any 
Precept to obtain Felicity, vouchſafe it to me : For 
this Purpoſe I am come; a Purpoſe which yet I fear- 
ed to reveal, * former, it — 
2 — 
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diſappointed. Almet liſtened, with Looks of Aſtoniſh- 
ment and Pity, to this Complaint of a Being, in 
whom Reaſon was known to be a Fledge of Immor- 
tality: But the Serenity of his Countenance ſoon re- 
turned; and ſtretching out bis Hand towards Hea- 
ven, Stranger, ſaid he, the Knowledge which I have 
2 from the Prophet, I will communicate to 
Thee. 


As I was fitting once at the Porch of the Tem- 


ple penfive and alone, mine Eye wandered among 


the Multitude that was ſcattered before me; and 
while I remarked the Wearineſs and Solicitude which 
was viſible in every Countenance, I was ſuddenly 
ſtruck with a Senſe of their Condition. Wretched 
Mortals, faid I, to what Purpoſe are you buſy ? If to 
produce Happineſs, by whom is it enjoyed? Do the 


Linens of Egypt, and the Silks of Perſia beſtow Fe- 


licity on thoſe who wear them, equal to the Wretch- 
edneſs of yonder Slaves whom I ſee leading the Ca- 
mels that bring them? Is the Fineneſs of the Tex- 
ture, or the Splendor of the Tints, regarded with 
Delight by thoſe, to whom Cuſtom has rendered 
them familiar ? Or can the Power of Habit render 
others inſenſible of Pain, who live only to traverſe 
the Deſert; a Scene of dreadful Unitormity, where a 
barren Level is bounded only by the Horizon ; where 
no Change of Proſpect, or Variety of Images, relieves 
the Traveller from a Senſe of T ail and Danger; of 
Whirlwinds which in a Moment may bury him in 
the Sand, and of Thirk which the Wealthy have 
given Half their Poſſeſſions, to allay ? Do thoſe on 
whom hereditary Diamonds ſparkle with unregarded 
Luftre, gain from the Poſſeſſion what is loſt by the 
Wretch who ſeeks them in the Mine : who lives ex- 
cluded from the common Bounties of Nature ; to 
whom even the Viciſſitude of Day and Night is not 
known ; who fighs in perpetual Darkneſs, Kee 
- who 
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whoſe Life is one mournful Alternative of Inſenſibi- 
lity and Labour ? If thoſe are not happy who poſleſs, 
in Proportion as thoſe are wretched who beſtow, 
how vain a Dream is the Life of Man ! And ifthere 
is indeed ſuch Difference in the Value of Exiſtence, 
how ſhall we acquit of Partiality, the Hand by which 
n 722 has been made? 8 
le my Thoughts thus multiplied, 
Heart burnt within me, I became ſenſible of a ad. 
den Influence from above. The Streets and the 
Crouds of Mecca diſappeared. I found myſelf fit- 
ting on the Declivity of a Mountain, and perceived 
at my right Hand an Angel, whom Ikne to be 4- 
zoran the Miniſter of Reproof. When I faw him I 
was afraid. I caſt mine Eye upon the Ground, and 
was about to deprecate his Anger, u hen he com- 
manded me to be ſilent. Almet, ſaid he, thou haſ? 
devoted thy Life to Meditation, that thy Counſel 
might deliver Ignorance from the Mazes of Error, 
and deter Preſumption from the Precipice of Guilt ; 
but the Book of Nature thou haſt read without Under- 
landing ; It is again open before thee ;. look up, con- 
Ader it and be wiſe. 

I looked up, and beheld an Incloſure, beautiful as 
the Gardens of Paradiſe, but of a ſmall Extent. 
Through the Middle, there was a green Walk; at 
the End, a wild Deſart; and beyond, impenetra- 
ble Darkneſs. The Walk u as ſhaded with Trees 
of every Kind, that were covered at once +ith Bloſ- 
foms and Fruit; innumer.ble Birds u ere ſinging in 
Branches; the Graſs was intermingled u ith Flo ers, 
which impregnated the Breeze u ith. Fragrance, and 
painted the Path with Beauty : On one Side flowed 
a gentle tranſparent Stream, which was juſt heard to 
murmur over the golden Sands that ſparkled at the 
Bottom; and on the other were Walks and Bowers, 
Fountains, Grottos and 22 which diverſified 

| & the 
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the Scene with endleſs Variety, but did not conceal 
the Bounds. 

While F was gazing in a Tranſport of Delight 
and Wonder on this enchanting Spot, I perceived a 
Man ſtealing along the Walk with a thoughtful and 
deliberate Pace : His Eyes were fixed upon the Earth, 
and his Arms crofſed on his Boſom ; he ſometimes 
ſtarted as if a ſudden Pang had ſeized him; his 
Countenance expreſſed Solicitude and Terror; he 
looked round with a Sigh, and having gazed a Mo- 
ment on the Defart that lay before him, he ſeemed 
as if he wiſhed to ſtop, but was impelled forward by 
ſome inviſible Power : His Features, however, ſoon 
fettled again into a calm Melancholy ; his Eye was 
again fixed on the Ground, and he went on as be- 
fore, with apparent Reluctance, but without Emo- 
tion. I was ſtruck with this Appearance; and turn» 
ing haftily tothe Angel, was about to enquire, what 
could produce ſuch Infelicity in a Being, ſurrounded 
with every Object that could gratify every Senſe; 
but he prevented my Requeſt: The Book of Nature, 
ſaid he, is before thee; look up, conſider it and be 
wiſe, I looked and beheld a Valley between two 
Mountains that were craggy and barren: On the 
Path there was no Verdure, and the Mountains af- 
forded no Shade; the Sun burned in the Zenith, and 
every Spring was dried up: But the Valley termina- 
ted in a Country that was pleaſant and fertile, ſhaded 
with Woods, and adorned with Buildings. At a ſe- 
cond View, I diſcovered a Man in this Valley, mea- 
gre indeed and naked, but his Countenance was 
chearſul, and his Deportment active: He kept his 
Eye fixed upon the Country before him, and looked: 
as if he would have run, but that he was reſtrained, 
as the other had been impelled, by ſome ſecret In- 
fluence; Sometimes, indeed, I perceived a ſudden 

Expriffion of Pain, and fometimes he ſtepped ſhore 

a 
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as if his Foot u as pierced by the Aſperities of the 
Way; but the Sprightlineſs of his Countenance in- 
ſtantly returned, and he preſſed forward without 
Appearance of Repining or Complaint. | 
turned again towards the Angel, impatient to 
enquire from a hat ſecret Source Happineſs was de- 
rived, in a Situation ſo different ſrom that in which 
it might have been expected; but he again prevent- 
ed my requeſt : Almet, ſaid he, remember what thau 
haſt ſeen, and let this Memorial be written upon the 
Tablets of thy Heart. Remember, Almet, that the 
World in which thou art placed, is but the Road 10 
another; and that Happineſs depends not upen the 
Path, but the End: The Value of this Period of thy 
E xiftence, is fixed by Hape and Fear. The Mreteh 
who wiſhed to linger in the Garden, who landed round 
upon its Limits with Terror, was deſtitute of Enjay- 
ment, becauſe he was deſtitute of Hope, and was per- 
petually tormented by the Dread cf loſing that which 
he did not enjoy: The Song of the Birds had been re- 
peated till it was not heard, and the Flowers bad ja 
often recurred, that their Beauty was not ſeen, the Ri- 
ver glided by unnoticed; and he feared to lift his Eye 
to the Proſpect, leſt he ſhould behold the Waſtæ that 
circumſcribed it. But he that toiled through the Val- 
ley was happy, becauſe he lacked forward with Hope. 
Thus, to the Sojourner upon Earth, it is of little Mo- 
ment whether thePath he treads be ſlrewed with Flow- 
ers or with Thorns, if he perceives himſelf to ap- 
proach thoſe Regions, in Compariſon of which the 
Thorns and the Flowers of this Wilderneſs loſe their 
Dit inction, and are bath alike impotent to give Plea- 
ſure ar Pain. 
What then has eternal Wiſdom unequally diſtribu- 
tea? That which can make every Station happy, and 
without which every Station muſt be wratched, is ae- 
quired y Virtus; and Virtue is poſſible to all. Re- 
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member Almet, the Vifion which thou haſt ſeen; and 
let my Wards be written on the Tablet of thy Heart, 
that thou mayeſt direct the Wanderer to Happineſs, 
and juſtify God to Men. a 

While the Voice of Azoran was yet ſounding in 
my Ear, the Proſpect vaniſhed from before me, and 
I found myſelf again fitting at the Porch of the Tem- 
ple. The Sun was gone down, the Multitude was 
retired to Reſt, and the folemn Quiet of Midnight 
concurred with the Reſolution of my Doubts to com- 
plete the Tranquillity of my Mind. 

Such, my Son, was the Viſion which the Pro- 
phet vouchſafed me, not for my Sake only but for 
thine. Thou haſt ſought Felicity in temporal Things; 
and therefore thou art diſappointed. Let not Inſtruc- 
tion be loſt upon thee ; but go thy Way, let thy Flock 
clothe the Naked, and thy Table feed the Hungry; 
deliver the Poor from Oppreſſion, and let thy Con- 
verſation be above. Thus ſhalt thou rejoice in Hope, 
and look forward to the End of Life, as the Con- 
fummation of thy Felicity. 

Almet, in whoſe Breaſt Dev otion kindled as he 
fpake, returned into the Temple, and the Stranger 


departed in Peace. 
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On OM ENS. 


(GANG Yeſterday to dine with an old Ac» 
2 8 I had the 1 to N his 

e Family much dejected. Upon aſking 
bim ae n he told me that his Wiſe had 
dreamt a very ſtrange Dream the Night before, 
which they were afraid portended ſome Misfortune 
to themſelves or to their Children. At her coming 
into the Room I obſerved a ſettled Melancholy in 


her Ceuntenance, which I ſhould have been trou- 


bled for, had I not heard from whence it proceeded. 
We were no fooner fat down, but, after having 
booked upon me a little while, My Dear, ſays ſhe, 


turning to her Huſband, an may now ſes the Stran- 


ger that was in the Candle laſi Night. Soon after 
this, as they began to talk of Family Affairs, a little 
Boy at the lower End of the Table told her, that he 
was to go into Join-hand on Thurſday : Thurſday ! 
ſays ſhe, no Child, if it pleaſe God, you ſball not be- 
gin upon Childermas-day ; tell your Writing- Maſter 
that Friday will be ſoon enaugh. I was reflecting 
with myſelf on the neſs of her Fancy, and won- 
dering that any Body would eftabliſh it as a Rule to 
loſe a Day in every Week. In the Midſt of theſe 
my Mufings ſhe deſired me to reach her a little Salt 
upon the Point of my Knife, which I did in ſuch a 
Trepidation and Hurry of Obedience, that I let it 
drop by the Way; at which ſhe immediately ſtart- 


led, and faid it fell towards her. Upon this I looked 


very blank ; and, obſerving the Concernofthe whole 
Table, began to conſider myſelf, with ſome Confu- 
fion, as a Perſon that had brought a Diſaſter upon 
the Family. The Lady however recovering herſelf, 
after a little Space, ſaid to her Huſband with a Sigh, 
My Dear, Misfortunes never come ſingle. My Friend > 
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I found, ated but an Under-part at his Table, and 
being a Man of a more Good-nature than Under- 


- Randing, thinks himſelf obliged to fall in with all 


the Paſlions and Humours of his Yoke-fcllow : Ds 
not you remember, Child, ſays ſhe, that the Pidgeon- 
Houſe fell the very Afternoon that aur careleſs Wench 
fpilt the Salt upon the Table ? Tes, ſays he, My Dear, 
and the next Poſt brought us an Account of the Bat» 
tie Almanaa. The Reader may gueſs at the Fi- 
re I made, after having done all this Miſchief. I 
iſpatched my Dinner as ſoon as I could with my u- 
Fual Taciturnity ; when, to my utter Confuſion the 
Lady ſeeing me quitting myKnife and Fork, and lay- 
ing them acroſs one another upon my Plate, deſired me 
that I would humour her ſo far as to take them out 
of that Figure, and placed them Side by Side. What 
the Abſurdity was which I had committed I did not 
know, but I ſuppoſe there was ſome traditionary Su- 
1 and thereſore, in Obedience to the 
y of the Houſe, I diſpoſed of my Kniſe and Fork 
in two parallel Lines, which is the Figure I ſhall al - 
ways lay them in for the future, though I do not 
know any Reaſon for jt. 
It is not difficult for a Man to ſee that a Perſon 
has conceived an Averſion to him. For my own 
Part, I quickly found, by the Lady's Looks, that ſhe 
regarded me as a very odd kind of Fellow, with an 
unfortunate Aſpect: For which Reaſon I took my 
Leave immediately after Dinner, and withdrew to 
my own Lodgi Upon my Return home, I fell 
into a profound templation on the Evils that at- 
tend thoſe ſuperſtitious Follies of Mankind; how 
they ſubje us to imaginary Afflictions, and addi- 
tional Sorrows, that do not properly come within 
our Lot. As if the natural Calamities of Life were 
got ſufficient for it, we turn the moſt indifferent 
Circumſtances into Miafortunes, and ſuffer w—_ 
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from trifling Accidents, as from real Evils. I have 
known the ing of a Star ſpoil a Night's Feſt; 
and have ſeen a Man in Love grow pale and loſe 
his Appetite, upon the plucking of a Merry-thought. 
A Screech owl at Midnight has alarmed a Family, 
more than a Band of Robbers ; nay, the Voice ofa 
Cricket hath ftruck more Terror, than the Roarin 
of a Lion. There is nothing ſo inconſiderable, whi 
may not appear dreadful to an Imagination that is 
filled with Omens and Prognoſtics: A ruſty Nail, 
or a crooked Pin, ſhoots up into Prodigies. 

Fremember I was once in a mixt Aſſembly, that 
was full of Noiſe and Mirth, when on a Sudden an 
old Woman unluckily obſerved there were thirteen 
of us in Company. This Remark ſtruck a Panic 
Terror into ſeveral who were preſent, inſomuch that 
one or two of the Ladies were going to leave the 


Room; but a Friend of mine taking Notice that 


one of our Female Companions was big with Child, 
affirmed there were fourteen in the Room, and that 
inſtead of portending one of the Company ſhould 
die, it plainly foretold one of them ſhould be born. 
Had not my Friend found this Expedient to break 
the Omen, I queſtion not but Half the Women in 
the Company would have fallen ſick that very 


An old Maid, that is troubled with the Vapours, 
produces infinite Diſturbances of this Kind among 
her Friends and Neighbours. I know a Maiden 
Aunt, of a great Family, who is one of theſe anti-. 
2 Sybilt, that forbodes and propheſies from one 

nd of the Year to the other. She is always ſeeing 
Apparitions, and hearing Death-watches ; and was 
the other Day almoſt frighted out of her Wits by 
the great Houſe-dog, that hewled in the Stable at a 
Time when ſhe lay ill of the Tooth-ach. Such an 
extravagant Caſt of Mind engages Multitudes 


Peo- 
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People, not only in impertinent Terrors, but in ſu- 
7 Duties of Life; and ariſes from that 
ear and Ignorance which are natural to the-Soul of 
Man. The Horror with which we entertain the 
of Death (or indeed of any future Evil) 
and the Uncertainty of its Approach, fill a melancho- 
ly Mind with innumerable Apprehenfions and Su- 
ſpicions, and conſequently diſpoſe it to the Obferva- 
tion of ſuch groundleſs Prodigies and Predictions. 
For as it is the chief Concern ot wiſe Men, to re- 
trench the Evils of Life by the Reaſonings of Philo- 
ſophy; it is the Employment of Fools, to multiply 
them by the Sentiments of Superſtition. 

For my own Part, I ſhould be very much trou- 
bled were I endowed with this divining Quality, 
though it ſhould inform me truly of every Thing 
that can befal me. I would not anticipate the Re- 
liſh ot any Happineſs, nor feel the Weight of any 
Miſery, before it actually arrives. | 

I know but one Way of fortifying my Soul againſt 
theſe gloomy Preſages and Terrors of Mind, and 
that is, by ſecuring to myſelf the Friendſhip and Pro- 
tection of that Being, who diſpoſes of Events, and 

ns Futurity. He ſees, at one View, the whole 
of my Exiſtence, not only that Part of it 
which I have already paſſe d through, but that which 
runs forward into all the Depths of Eternity. When 
Ilay me down to Sleep, I recommend myſelf to his 
Care ; when I awake, I give myſelf up to his Di-. 
region. Amidſt all the Evils that threaten me, I 
will look up to him for Help, and queſtion not but 
he will either avert them, or turn them to my Ad- 
vantage. Though I know neither the Time nor 
the Manner of the Death I am to die, I am not at 
all ſolicitous about it; becauſe I am ſure that he 
knows them both, and that he will not fail to com- 
fort and ſupport me under them. | 4 
n 
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Oz GnosTs and APPARITIONS. 


I Remember laft Winter there were ſeveral young 
Girls of the Neighbourhood fitting about the 
Fire with my Landlady's Daughters, and telling Sto- 
ries of Spirits and Apparitiens. Upon my opening 
the Door the young Women broke off their Di- 
ſcourſe, but my Landlady's Daughters telling them 
that it was no Body but the Gentleman, (for that is 
the Name that I go by in the Neighbouthood as well 
as in the Family) they went on without minding me. 
I ſeated myſelf by the Candle that ſtood on a Ta- 
ble at one End of the Room ; and pretending to 
read a Book that I took out of my Pocket, heard ſe- 
veral dreadful Stories of Ghoſts as pale as Aſhes that 
had ſtood at the Foot of a Bed, or walked over a 
Church-yard by Moon light: And of others that had 
been conjured into the Red. ſea, for diſturbing Pev- 
ple's Reſt, and drawing their Curtains at Midnight; 
with many other old Women's Fables of the like 
Nature. As one Spirit raiſed another, I obſerved 
that at the End of every Story the whole Company 
cloſed their Ranks, and crouded about the Fire: 1 
took notice in particular of a little Boy, who was 
ſo attentive to every Story, that I am miſtaken if he 
ventures to go to Bed by himſelf this Twelve months. 
Indeed they talked fo long, that the Imaginations 
of the whole Aſſembly were manifeſtly crazed, and 
I am ſure will be the worſe for it as long as they live. 
I heard one of the Girls, that had looked upon me 
over her Shoulder, aſking the Company how long I 
had been in the Room, and whether I did not look 
paler than I uſed to do. This put me under ſome 
Apprehenſions that I ſhould be forced to explain my - 
ſelf if I did not retire ; for which Reaſon I took the 
Candle in my Hand, and * vp into my Chamber, 


Not 
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not without wondering at this unaccountable Weak- 
neſs in reaſonable Creatures, that they ſhould love ta 
aſtoniſh and terriſy one another. Were Ia Father, I 
ſhould take a particular Care topreſerve my Children 
from theſe little Horrors of Imagination, which they 
are apt to contract when they are young, and are 
not able to ſhake off when they are in Years. I 
LN Nee 

ighted at his own 0; pale « 
— ſcratching at his Door, who the 1 
had marched up againſt a Battery of Cannon. There 
are Inftances of Perſons, who have been terrified, e- 
ven to Diſtraction, at the Figure of a Tree, or the 
Shaking of a Bull-ruſh. The Truth of it is, I look 
upon a ſound Imagination as the greateſt Bleſſing of 
Life, next to a clear Judgment and a good Conſci- 
ence. In the mean Time, fince there are very few 
whoſe Minds drank 01nd Le coy annie theſe 
dreadful Thoughts pprehenſions, we ought to 
arm ourſelves againſt them by the DiMates of Res- 
' fon and Religion, r our 
Hearts, and extinguiſh thoſe impertinent Notions 
which we imbibed at a Time that we were not able 
to judge of their Abſurdity. 

For own Part, I am apt to join in Opinion 
with who believe that all the Regions of Na- 
ture ſwarm with Spirits; and that we have Multi- 

tudes of on all our Actions, when we 


think ourſelves moſt alone; and I am wonderfull 


Milton has finely deſcribed this mixed Commu- 
nion of Men and Spirits in Paradiſe ; and had doubt- 
leſs his Eye upon a Verſe in old Heſad, _— 
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moſt Word for Word the fame with his third Line 
in the following Paſſage. | 


— Nor think, though Men were none, 
That Heau'n would want Spectators, God wand 
Praiſe : 

Millions of ſpiritual Creatures walk the Earth 
Unſeen, both when we wake and when we ſleep ; 
All theſe with ceaſeleſs Praiſe his Works behold 
Both Day and Night. How often from the Ste:p 
Of echoing Hill or Thicket, have we heard 

laſtial Voices to the Midnight-air, 
Sole, or reſponſiue each to others Note, 
Singing their great Creator ! Oft in Bands, 
While they keep Watch, or nightly rounding was, 
With heav' ny Tauch of inflirumental Sounds, 
In full harmonic Number join'd, their Songs 
Divide the Night, and lift our Thoughts to Heav'n. 


— 


The ImeoRTANCE of the early Croce of 4 
CALLING, and the Perſeverance in it. 


T is never without very melancholy Reflections, 
that we can obſerve the Miſconduct or Miſcar- 
riage of thoſe Men, who ſeem, by the Force of Un- 
derſtanding or Extent of Knowledge, exempted from 
the general Frailties of human Nature, and privileged 
from the common Infelicities of Life. Though the 
World is crouded with Scenes of Calamity, we look- 
for the moſt Part upon the general Maſs of Wretch- 
edneſs with very little Regard ; and fix our Eyes 
upon the State of particular Perſons, whom the Emi- 
nence of their Qualities marks out from the Multi- 
tude : As, in reading an Account of the Battle, we 
ſeldom reflect on the vulgar Heaps of Slaughter; but. 
follow the Hero, with our AY Attention, 2 
| ” 2 
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all the Varieties of his Fortune, without a Thought 
of the I houſands that are falling round him. 

With the ſame Kind of anxious Veneration I 
have, for many Years, been making Obſervations 
on the Life of Polyphilus; a Man whom all his Ac- 
quaintances have, from his firſt Appearance in the 
World, feared for the Quickneſs of his Diſcernment, 
and admired for the Muttiplicity of his Attainments ; 
but whoſe Progrefs in Life, and whofe Uſefulneſs to 
Mankind, has perhaps been hindered by the Super- 
_ of his Knowledge, and the Celerity of his 

ind. 

Polyphilus, was remarkable at the School for ſur- 
paſſing all his Companions, without any viſible Ap- 
plication; and at the Univerſity was diſtinguiſhed 
equally for his ſucceſsful Progreſs, as well through 
the rough and thorny Mazes of Science, as the 
ſmooth and fluwing Paths of politer Litcrature ; 
without any {trit Confinement to Hours of Study, 
or any remarkable Forbearance of the common A- 
muſements of young Men. 

When Pahphilus was at the Age in which Men 
uſually chuſe their Profeſſion, and prepare to enter 
into a public Character, every academical Eye was 
fixed upon him ; and all were curious to enquire, what 
this univerſal Genius would fix upon for the 
Employment of bis Life: and no Doubt was 
made, but that he would leave all his Cotemporaries 
behind him; and mount to. the higheſt Honours of 
that Claſs in which he ſhould inlift himſelf, with- 
out thoſe Delays and Pauſes which. muſt be always 
endured by meaner Abilities. 

Pelypbilus, though by no Means inſulent or af- 
ſuming, had been ſufficiently encouraged, by un- 
interrupted Succeſs, to place great Confidence in 
his own Parts; and was not below his Companions 


in the Indulgence of his Hopes, and Expectation } 
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the Aſtoniſhment with which the World would be 
ſtruck, when firſt his Luſtre ſhould break out upon 
it; nor could he help (for whom does not conſtant 
Flattery intoxicate ?) to join ſometimes-in the Mirth 
of his Friends, at the ſudden Diſappearance of thoſe, 
who, having ſhone. a while, and drawn the Eyes of 
the Public upon their feeble Luſtre, were now doom- 
ed to fade away before him. 

It is natural for a Man, to catch advantageous No- 
tions of the Condition, u hich thoſe with whom he 
converſes are ftriving to attain. Polyphilus,. in a 
Ramble to Landon, fell accidemally among the Phy- 
ficians ; and was fo much pleaſed with the Proſpect 
of turning Philoſophy to Profit, and ſo highly de- 
lighted with a new Theory of Fevers, \ hich darted 
into his Imagination, .and which after having conſi- 
dered it a few Hours, he found himſelf able to main- 
tain againſt all the Advocates for the ancient Sy- 
fiem, that he reſolved to apply himſelf to Anatomy, 
Botany, and Chemiſtry ; and to leave no Part un- 
conquered, cither of the animal,. mineral, or vege- 
table Ki 

He therefore read Authors, conſtructed Syſtems, 
and tried Experiments. But unhappily, as he v as 
going to ſee a new Plant in Flower at Cbeſſea, he 
met, in eroſſing ¶eſtmin ſter to take Water, the Chan- 
cellor's Coach. He had the Curioſity to follow him 
into the Hall; where a remarkable Cauſe happen- 
ed to be tried; and found himſelf able to produce ſo 
many Arguments, which the Lawyers had omitted 
on both Sides, that he determined to quit hy ſic for 
2 Proſeſſion, in u hich he found it would be fo eaſy 
to excel; and which promiſed higher Honours and 
larger Profits, without melancholy Attendance up- 
on Miſery, mean Submiſſion to Peeviſhneſs, and con- 
tiaual Interruption of Reſt and FR 

R 3 He 
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He immediately took Chambers in the Temple, 
bought a Common place Book, and confined himſelf 
for ſome Months to the Peruſal of the Statutes, 
Year-books, Pleadings, and Reports. He was a 
conſtant Hearer of the Proceedings, in the Courts, 
and to put Caſes with reaſonable Accuracy. 
But he ſoon diſcovered, by conſidering the Fortune 
of Lawyers, that Preferment was not to be got by 
Acuteneſs, Learning and Eloquence. He was per- 
plexed by the Abſurdities of Attorneys, and Milre- 
preſentations made by his Clients of their own Cauſes ; 
by the uſeleſs Anxiety of one, and the inceſſant Im- 
portunity of another. He began to repent of ha- 
ving devoted himſelf to a Study, which was ſo nar- 
row in its Comprehenſion, which could never carry 
his Name to any other Country ; and thought it un- 
worthy of a Man of Parts, to fell his Life only for 
Money. The Barrenneſs of his Fellow Students 
forced him generally into other Company, at his 
Hours of Entertainment; and, among the Varieties 
of Converſation through which his Curioſity was 


daily wandering, he, by Chance, mingled at a Ta- 


vern with ſome inteiligent Officers of the Army. A 
Man of Letters was eafily dazzled with the Gaiety 
of their Appearance, and ſoftened into Kindneſs by 
the Politeneſs of their Addreſs. He therefore culti- 
vated this new Acquaintance ; and when he ſaw how 
rcadily they found, in every Place, Admiſſion and 
Regard, and how familiarly they mingled with every 
Rank and Order of Men, he began to feel his Heart 
beat for military Honours; and wondered how the 
Prejudices of the Univerſity ſhould make him ſo long 
inſenſible of that Ambition, which has fired ſo ma- 
ny Hearts in every Age; and negligent of that Call- 
ing which is, above all others, univerſally and un- 
variably illuſtrious, and which gives even to the ex- 

tee 
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terior Appearance of its Profeſſors, a Dignity and 
Freedom unknown to the Reſt of Mankind. 

Theſe favourable Impreſſions were made ſtill deep- 
er by his Converſation with Ladies; whoſe Regard 
for Soldiers he could not obſerve, without wiſhing 
himſelf one of that happy Fraternity to which the 
Female World ſeemed to have devoted all their 
Charms and their Kindneſs. The Love of Know- 
ledge, which was ſtill his predominant Inclination, 
was gratified by the Recital of Adventures, and 
Accounts of foreign Countries ; and therefore he 
thought there was no Way of Liſè in which all his 
Vieus could ſo completely concenter, as in that of 
a Soldier. In the Art of War he thought it not 
difficult to excel, having obſerved his new Friends 
not very much verſed in the Principles of Tactics or 
Fortification: and therefore he ſtudied all the mili» 
tary Writers, both ancient and modern; and, in a 
ſhort Time, could tell how to have gained every re- 
markable Battle that has been loſt from the Begin- 
ning of the World. He often ſhewed, at Table, 
how Alexander ſhould have been checked in his Con- 
queſts, what was the fatal Error at Pharſalia, how 
Charles of Sweden might have eſcaped his Ruin at 
Pultowa, and Marlborough might have been made to 
repent his Temerity at Blenheim. He entrenched 


Armies upon Paper, fo that no Superiority of 2X 


Numbers could force them; and modelled in Clay 


many impregnable Fortreſſes, on which all the pre- 
ſent Arts of attack would be exhauſted without Ef- 
fect. 


Palyphilus in a ſhort Time obtained a Commiſſion; 
but before he could rub off the Solemnity of a Scho- 
lar, and gain the true Air of military Vivacity, a 
War was declared, and Forces ſent to the Continent. 
Here Polyphilus unhappily found, that Study alone 
would not make a Soldier; For, being much ac- 
cuſtomed 


2 " 
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cuftomed to think, the Senſe of Danger ſank into 
his Mind, and he felt at the Approach of any Action 
that Terror which a Sentence of Death would have 
brought upon him. He ſaw, that, inftead of con- 
quering their Fears, the Endeavour of his gay Friends 
was only to eſcape them: But his Philoſophy chain» 
ed his Mind to its Object; and rather loaded him. 
with Shackles, than furniſhed him with Arms. He 
however ſupprefled his Miſery in Silence, and paſſed 
through the Campaign with Honour ;. but found him- 
ſelf utterly unable to ſupport another. 

He then had Recourſe again to his Books, and 
continued to range from one Study to another. As. 
L uſually vifat him once a Month, and am admitted 
to him without previous Notice, I have found him 
within this laſt Half-year decyphering the Chine/e 
Language, making a Farce, collecting a Vocabulary 
of the obſolete Terms of the Engliſb Law, writing 
an Enquiry concerning the ancient Corinthian Braſs, 
and forming a new Scheme of the Variations of the 
Needle. © 

Thus is this powerful Genius, which might have 
extended the Sphere of any Science, or bencfncd 
the World in any Proſeſſion, diſſipated in a bound- 
laſs Variety, without any Profit to others or bimſelf. 


He makes ſudden Irruptions into the Regions of 


Knowledge, and ſees all Obſtacles give way before 
him; but he never ſtays long enough to complete 


his Conqueſt, to eſtabliſh Laws, or bring away the 


ils. 
22 is often the Folly of thoſe Men whom Na- 
ture has enabled to obtain Skill and Enewledge on 
Terms fo eaſy, that they have no Senſe of the Va- 
lue of the Acquiſition ; who are qualifed to make 


ſuch ſpeedy Progreſs in Learning, that they think 


themſelves at Liberty to loiter in the Way ; and of- 
ten, by turning aſide after every new Object, 


talanta 


like &- | 
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ta lanta, loſe the Race to flower Competitors, who 
preſs diligently forward, and whoſe Force is directed 
to a ſingle Point. = 
I have often thought them happy that have been 
fixed, from the firſt Dawn of Thought, in a Deter- 
mination to ſome State of Life, by the Choice of 
one whoſe Authority may preclude Caprice, and 
whole Influence may prejudice them 'in the Favour 
of his Opinion. 'l he general Precept of conſulting 
the Genius, is of little Uſe, unleſs we are told how 
the Genius can be known. If it is to be diſcover- 
ed only by Experiment, Life will be loſt before the 
Reſolution can be fixed; if any other Indications 
are to be found, they may perhaps be very early diſ- 
cerned. At leaſt, if to miſcarry in an Attempt bea 
Proof of having miſtaken the Direction of the Ge- 
nius, Men appear not leſs frequently deceived with 
Regard to themſelves than to others: and therefore 
no one has much Reaſon to complain, that his Life 
was planned out by Friends; or to be confident, 
that he ſhould have had either more Honour or Hap- 
neſs by being abandoned to the Chance of his on 
ancy. | 
It was ſaid of the learned Sanderſon, that when 
he was preparing his Lectures, he heſitated fo much, 
and rejected ſo often, that at the Time of reading 
he was often forced to produce, not what was beſt, 
but what happened to be at Hand. This will be the 
State of every Man, who, in the Choice of his Em- 
ployment, balances all the Arguments on every Side. 
The Complication is fo. intricate, the Motives and 
Objections ſo numerous; there is ſo much Play for 
the Imagination, and ſo much remains in the Po- 
er of others, that Reaſon is forced at laſt to reſt 
in Neutrality, the Deciſion devolves into the Hands 
of Chance; and after a great Part of Life ſpent in 
Enquiries which can never be reſolved, the Reſt — 
Olten 
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often paſs in repenting the unneceſſary Delay; and 
can be uſeful to few other Purpoſes, than to warn 
others againſt the ſame Folly ; and to ſhew, that 
of two States of Life equally conſiſtent with Religi- 
on and Virtue, he who chuſes carlicft, and perfeveres 
in it, chuſes beſt. 

It is therefore of the utmoſt Importance, that all 
who have any Intention of doing well for themſelves 
or others, and acquiring a Reputation ſuperior to the 
common Names, which are hourly ſinking into Ob- 
livion, and ſwept away by Tune among the Refuſe 
of Fame, ſhould add to their Reaſon and Spirit the 
Power of perſiſting in their Purpoſes; fince all the 
Performances of human Art, at which we look with 
Praiſe or Wonder, are Inſtances of the reſiſtleſs 
Force of Perſeverance. It is by this that the Quar- 
ry becomes a Pyramid, and that diſtant Countries 
are united with Canals. If a Man was to compare 
the Effect of a ſingle Stroke of the Pick-ax, or of 
one Impreſſion of the Spade, with the general De- 
ſign and laſt Effect, he would be overwhelmed by 
the Senſe of their Diſproportion: Yet thoſe petty 
Operations, inceſſantly continued, at laſt ſurmount 
the greateſt Difficulties; and Mountains are levelled, 
— eater oro 
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The Hisrory of SanTon Barssa ; fbew- 


1 fatal Effects of encouraging bad 
Thoughts. 


TT HERE was formerly a Santon, whoſe Name was 
Barſiſa, who for the Space of an hundred 
Years very frequently applied himſelſ to Prayer; and 
ſcarce ever went out of the Grotto in which he 
made his Reſidence, for Fear of expoſing himſelf to 
the Danger of offending God. He faſted in the 
Day-time, and watched in the Night ; all the Inha- 
bitants of the Coun 
for him, and fo highly valued his Prayers, that they 
commonly applied to him, when they had any Fa- 
vour to beg of Heaven. When he made Vows for 
the Health of a fick Perſon, the Patient was imme- 
diately cured. 

12 that the Daughter of the King of 
that Country fell into a dangerous Diſtemper, the 
Caufe of which the Phyſicians could not diſcover, 

they continued preſcribing Remedies by Gueſs ; 
to inſtead of helping the Princeſs, they only aug- 
mented her Diſeaſe. In the mean time the Kigg 
was inconſolable, for he paſſionately loved his Daugh- 
ter, wherefore one Day, finding all human Aſſiſt- 
ance vain, he declared it as his Opinion that the 
Princeſs ought to be ſent to the Santon Barſi/a. 
All the Beys applauded his Sentiment, and the 
King's Officers conducted her to the Santon ; who, 
notwithſtanding his frozen Age, could not ſee ſuch a 
Beauty without being ſenfibly moved. He gazed on 
her with Pleaſure ; and the Devil taking this Oppor- 
tunity, whiſpered in his Ear thus; O Santon / 
« do not let flip ſuch a fortunate Minute: Tell the 


C King's Servants that it is requiſite for the Princeſs - 


W 


try had ſuch a great Veneration 
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<< will pleaſe God to cure her; that you will put up 
<* a Prayer for her, and that they need only come to 
<< fetch her To-morrow.”” i 

How weak is Man ! The Santon followed the De- 
vil's Advice, and did what he ſuggeſted to him. But 
the Officers, before they would yield to leave the 
Princeſs, ſent one of their Number to know the King's 
Pleaſure. That Monarch, who had an entire Con- 
Hdence in Barſiſa, never in the leaſt ſcrupled the 
truſting of his Daughter with him. I conſent, faid 
he, that ſhe lay uith that holy Man, and that he 
keep her as long as he pleaſes : I am wholly ſatisfied 
on that Head. 

When the Officers had received the King's An- 
ſwer, they all retired, and the Princeſs remained alone 
with the Hermit. Night being come, the Devil pre- 
ſented himſelf to the Santen, ſaying, ** Canſt thou 
© let flip fo favourable an Opportunity with fo 
© charming a Creature? Fear not her telling of the 
Violence you offer her; if ſhe were even fo indi- 
e ſcreet as to reveal it, who will believe her? T he 
Court, the City, and all the World are too much 
© prepoſſeſſed in thy Favour, to give any Credit to ſuch 
« a Report. You may do any Thing unpuniſhed, 
< when armed by the great Reputation for Wiſdom, 
© which you have acquired.“ Ihe unfortuace Bar- 
fiſa vas ſo weak as to hearken to the Enemy of Man- 
Kind. He approached the Princeſs, took her into 
his Arms, and in a Moment cancelled a Virtue of an 
hundred Years Duration. 

He had no ſooner perpetrated his Crime, than a 
Thouſand avenging Horrors haunted him Night and 
Day. He thus accoſts the Devil: Oh Wretch, 
ce ſays he, it is thou who haſt deſtroyed me? Thou 
© haſt encompaſled me for a whole Age, and endea- 


c youred to ſeduce me; and now at laſt thou haſt 


&© gained thy End, Oh Santon / anſwered the De- 
«yil 
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, vil, do nat me with the Pleaſure thou haſt 
* enjoyed. mayeſt repent : But what is un- 
4, happy for thee is that the Princeſs is impregna- 
© ted, and thy Sin will become public: Thou wilt 
© become the Laughing-ſtock of thoſe who ad mire 
sand reverence thee at preſent, and the King will 
< put thee to an ignominious Death. 


Barſiſa, terrified by this Diſcourſe, ſays to the 


Devil, What ſhall I do to prevent the ublication 
of my Shame? To hinder the Knowledge of your 
Crime, you ought to commit a freſh one, an- 
ſwered the Devil. Kill the Princeſs, bury her at 
© the Corner of the Grotto, and when the King's 
„ Mcſſengers come To-morrow, tell them you 
« have cured her, and that ſhe went from the Grot- 
© to very early in the Morning: They will believe 
© you, and ſearch for her all over the City and 


Country; and the King her Father will be in great 
4 Pain for her; but after ſeveral vain Searches, it 


c will wear off.” 
The Hermit, abandoned by God, purſuant to this 
Advice, killed the Princeſs, buried her in a Corner 


of the Grotto, and the next Day told the Officers 


what the Devil bad him fay. They made diligent 
Enquiry for the King's Daughter, but not being a- 
ble to hear of her, they deſpaired of finding her, 
when the Devil told them that all their Search for 
the Princeſs was in vain ; and relating what had paſ- 
ſed betwixt her and the Santon, he told them the 
Place where ſhe was interred. The Officers imme- 
diately went to the Grotto, ſeized Bar/iſa, and found 
the Princeſs's Body in the Place to which the Devil 
had directed them; whereupon they took up the 
Corps, and carried that and the Senton to the Palace. 
When the King faw his Daughter dead, and was 
informed of the whole Event, he broke out into 
Tears and bitter n a ; and aſſembling the 
F OC- 


4 
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—_ he laid the Santen's Crime before them, 


aſked their Advice how he ſhould be 
a—_ the Doctors condemned him to Death, upon 
bich the King ordered him to be hanged: Accord 
a Gib 22 erected; the Hermit went up. 
the er, and hen he was going to be turned. 
of, the Devil whiſpered in his Ear theſe Words: 
< Santen / Ir will. extri+ 
<< cate you out of this Difficulty, INT yon. 
<< twothouſand Leagues from hence, into a 
© where you ſhall be reverenced by Men, 28 much 28 
<< you were before this Adventure. Iam content, 
ſays Bariſa; deliver me, and 1 will 
© thee. Give me firſt a Sign of Adoration,” ro- 
_ Devil ; whereupon the Santos bowed his 
and ſaid, 1 ve myſelf to you.” The De- 
vil then raiſing his Voice, ſaid, O Barſi/a, I am 
« ſatisfied ; Lhe ticked whe Lake; * And. 
with theſe Words, ſpitting in his Face, he diſappear- 
ed; and the deluded Santon was ed. 
From this may be inferred, that evil Thoughts will. 
ſametimes ſtart up even in the beſt Minds, which 
when checked as ſoon as noticed can never be deemed 


. Criminal, but ought to be carefully ſtifled in Embrio, - 


as the firſt Incitements ta Sin ; for Vice naturally 
from Virtue is 


384 4 
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On L ABO UR and EXERCISE, 


Odily Labour is of two kinds, either that which 

a Man ſubmits to for his Livelihood, or that 
which he undergoes for his Pleaſure. The latter of 
the Name of Labour for 
that of Exerciſe, but differs only from ordinary La- 
bour as it riſes from another Motive. 

A Country Life abounds in both theſe Kinds of 
Labour, and for that Reaſon gives a Man a great- 
er Stock of Health, and c ntly a more perfe&t 
Enjoyment of himſelf, than any other Way of Life. 
ITconſider the Body as a Syſtemof Tubes and Glands, 

or to uſe a more ruſtic Phraſe, a Bundle of Pipes 
and Strainers, fitted to one another after ſo wonder- 
fula Manner as to make a proper Engine for the Soul 


- 


to work with. This Deſcription does not only com- 


prekhend the Bowels, Bones, Tendons, Veins, Nerves, 

and Arteries, but every Muſcle, every Ligature, 
which is a Compoſition of Fibres, that are ſo man 
imperceptible Tubes or Pipes interwoven on 
Sides with invifible Glands or Strainers. 

This general Idea of a human Body, without con- 
fidering it in the Niceties of Anatomy, lets us ſce 
4 neceſſary Labour is for the right 
Preſervation of it. There muſt be frequent 
tions and Agiiations, to mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the 

vices contained in it, as well as to clear and cleanſe 

t Inſinit ude of Pipes and Strainers of which it is 
compoſed, and to give their ſolid Parts more firm 
and laſting Tone. Labour or Exerciſe ferment 
the Humours, caſts them. into their Chan- 
nels, throws off Redundancies, and helps Nature in 
thoſe ſecret Diſtributions, without which the Body 
cannot ſubſiſt in its Vigour, nor the Soul act with 

2 
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I might here mention the Effects which this has 
upon all the Faculties of the Mind, by keeping the 
Underſtanding clear, the ination un » 
and refining thoſe Spirits that are for the 
proper Exertion of our intellectual Faculties, during 
the preſent Laws of Union between Soul and Body. 
It is to a Neglect in this Particular that we muſt a- 
ſcribe the Spieen, which is ſo frequent in Men of 
ſtudious and ſedentary Tempers, as well as the Va- 
rows 39 which thoſe of the other Sex are ſo often 

ubject. | 

Had not Exerciſe been abſolutely neceffary for 
our Well-being, Nature would not have made the 
Body ſo proper tor it, by giving fuch an Activity to 
the Limbs, and ſuch a Pliancy to every Part as ne- 
ceſſarily produce thoſe Compreſſions, Extenſions, 
Contortions, Dilatations, and all other Kinds of Mo- 
tions that are neceſſary for the Preſervation of ſuch 
a Syſtem of Tubes and Glands as has been before- 
mentioned, And that we might not want Induce- 
ments to engage us in ſuch an Exerciſe of the Body 
as is proper for its Welfare, it is fo ordered that no- 
thing valuable can be procured without it. Not to 
mention Riches and Honour, even Food and Rai- 
ment are not to be come at without the Toil of the 
Hands and Sweat of the Brow. Providence fur- 
niſhes Materials, but expcas that we ſhould work 
them up ourſelves. The Earth muſt be laboured 
before it gives its Encreaſe, and when it is forced in- 
to its ſeveral Products, how many Hands muſt they 


paſs through before they are fit tor Ufe ? Manufac- 


tures, Trade, and Agriculture, naturally employ 
more than nineteen Parts of the Species in twenty ; 
and as for thoſe who are not obliged to labour, by 


the Condition in which they are born, they are 


more miſcrable than the Reſt of Mankind, _ 
| M 
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they indulge themſelves in that voluntary Labour 
which goes by the Name of Exerciſe. 

As I am a Compound of Soul and Body, I confi- 
der myſelf as obliged to a double Scheme of Duties ; 
and I think I have not fulfilled the the Buſineſs of 
the Day, when I do not thus employ the one in 
Labour and Exerciſe, as well as the other in Con- 


templation and Study. 


— 


On T EMPERANCE. 


Here is a Story in the Arabian Nights Tales, 

of a King who had long languiſhed under an ill 
Habit of Budy, and had taken Abundance of Reme- 
dies to no Purpoſe. At length, ſays the Fable, a 
Phyſician cured him by the f. llowing Method : He 
took an hollow Ball of Wood, and filled it with fe- 
veral Drugs ; after which he cloſed it fo artificially 
that nothing appeared. He likewiſe tock a Mall, 
and after having hollowed the Handle, and that Part 
which firikes the Ball, he encloſed in them ſeveral 
Drugs aſter the fame Manner as in the Ball itſelf. 
He then ordered the Sultan, who was his Patient. 
to exerciſe himſelf early in the Morning with theſe 
rightly prepared Inſtruments, till fuch Time as he 
ſhould ſweat. When, as the Story goes, the Virtue 
of the Medicaments perſpiring through the Wood, 
had ſo good an Influence on the Sultan's Conſtitution, 
that _ cured him of an Indiſpoſition which all the 
Compofttions he had taken inwardly had not been 
able to remove. This caſtern Allegory is finely 
contrived to ſhew us how beneficial bodily Labour 
is to Health, and that Exerciſe is the moſt e ſfectual 
Phyſic. I ſhall in this Place recommend another 
great Prefervative of Health, which in many Caſes 
S 3 pro- 
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produces the ſame Effects as Exerciſe, and may, in 
ſome Meaſure, ſupply its Place, where Opportuni- 
ties of Exerciſe are wanting, The Preſetvative 1 
am ſpeaking of is Temperance, which has thoſe par- 
ticular Advantages above all other Means of Health, 
that it may be practiſed by all Ranks and Conditions, 
at any Seaſon, or in any Place. It is a Kind of Re- 
gimen into which every Man may put himfelf, 
without Interruption to Buſineſs, Expence of Money, 
or Loſs of Time. If Exerciſe throws off all 

fluities, Temperance prevents them; if Exerciſe 
clears the Veſſels, Temperance neither ſatiates nor 
overſtrains them; if Exerciſe raiſes proper Ferments 
in the Humours, and promotes the Circulation of 
the Blood, Temperance gives Nature her full Play, 


and enables her to exert herſelf in all her Force and 


Vigour ; if Exerciſe diffipates a growing Diſtemper, 
Temperance ſtarves it” | 
Phyſic, for the moſt Part, is nothing elſe but the 
Subſtitute of Exerciſe or Temperance. Medicines 
are indeed abſolutely neceſſary in acute Diſtempers, 
that cannot Wait the ſlo Operations of theſe two 
great Inſtruments of Health; but did Men live in an 
hibitual Courſe of Exerciſe and Temperance, there 
would be but little Occafion for them. According- 


ly we find that thoſe Parts of the World are the moſt 


healthy, where they ſubſiſt by the Chace; and that 
Men lived longeſt when their Lives were key 
in Hunting, and when they had little Food 
what they caught. Bliftering, Cupping, and Bleed- 
ing are ſeldom of Uſe but to the lale and Intempe- 
rate; as all thoſe inward Applications which are ſo 
much in Practice among us, are for the moſt Part 
nothing elſe but Expedients to make Luxury con- 
ſiſtent with Health. The Apotbecary is perpetually 
employed in countermining the Cook and the Vint- 
ner. It is ſaid of Diogenes, that meeting as 
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Maſter of a Family mad, and have 
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Aan who was going to a Feaſt, he took him up in 
ne Street and carried him Home to his Friends, a8 


ane who was running into imminent Danger, had 


10t he prevented him. What would that Philuſo- 


. pher have faid, had he been preſent at the Chuttony 


of a modern Meal ? Would not he have thought the 
begged his Ser- 
vants to tie down his Hands, had he ſeem him de- 
vour Fowl, Fiſh and Fleſh ; ſwallow Oil and Vine- 
gar, Wines and Spices ; throw down Sallets of twen- 


ty different Herbs, Sauces of an hundred Ingredieats, 


onſections and Fruits of numberleſs Sweets and 
Flavours? What unnatural Motions and Counter- 
ferments muſt ſuch a Medley of Intemperance produce 
in the Body? For my Part, when I behold a taſhion- 


able Table ſet out in all its Magnificence, I fancy 


that I ſee Gouts and Dropſies, Fevers and Lethar- 
gies, with other innumerable Diſtempers lying in 
Ambuſcade among the Diſhes. 

Nature delights in the moſt phin and fimple Diet. 
Every Animal, but Man, keeps to one Diſh. Herbs 
are the Food of this Species, Fiſh of that, and Fleſh 
of a third. Man falls upon every Thing that comes 
in his Way, not the ſmalleſt Fruit or Excreſcence of 
44 — ſcarce a Berry or a Muſhroom, can e- 

t is impoſſible to lay down any determinate Rule 
for Temperance, becauſe what is Luxury in one 


may be Temperance in another z but there are few 
that have lived any ime in the World who are not 
Judges of their own Conſtitutions, fo far as to know 
what Kinds and what Proportions of Food do beſt a- 


gree with them. Were I to conſider my Readers 


- - as my Patients, and to prefcribe ſuch a Kind of 


Temperance as is accommodated to all Perſons, and 


ſuch as is particularly ſuitable to our Climate and 
Way of Living, I would copy the following * : 
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of a very eminent Phyſician. Make your whole 
Repaſt out of one Diſh. If you indulge in a ſecond, 
avoid drinking any Thing ſtrong until you have fi- 
niſhed your Meal ; at the ſame Time abſtain from 
all Sauces, or at leaſt ſuch as are not the moſt plain and 


the firſt Caſe there would be no Variety of Taſtes 
to ſolicit his Falate, and occafion Excefs ; nor in the 
ſecond any artificial Provocatives to relieve Satiety, 


and create a falſe Appetite. Were I to preſcribe a 


Rule for Drinking, it ſhould be formed upon a ſay- 
ing quoted by Sir William Temple; the fir Glaſs 
for myſelf, the ſecond for my Friends, the third 
for goed Humour, and the fourth for mine Bre- 
mics, But becauſe it is impoſſible for one who 
lives in the World to diet himſelf always in fo 
philoſophical a Manner, I think every Man ſhould 
have his Days of Abſtinence, according as his 
Conſtitution will permit. Theſe are great Re- 
hefs to Nature, as they qualify it for ſtruggling 
with Hunger and Thirſt, whenever any Diſtemper 
es Duty of Life may put it upon ſuch Difficulties ; 
and at the fame Time give it an Opportunity of 
extricating itſelf from its ns, and reco- 
vering the ſeveral Tones and Springs of its diſtended 
Veſſels. Beſides, that Abſtinence well timed often 
kills a Sickneſs in Embrio, and deſtroys the firſt 
Seeds of an Indiſpoſtion. It is obferved by two os 
three ancient Authors, that Socrates, not wi thſtand- 
ing be lived in Athens during the great Plague, 
who has made ſo much Noiſe through all Ages, and 
has been celebrated at different | imes by ſuch emi - 
nent Hands, I ſay, notwithſtanding that he lived 


in the Time of this devouring Peſtilence, never 


caught the leaſt Iniection, which thoſe Writers una- 


fimple. A man could not well be guilty of Gluttony, 
if he ſtuck to theſe few obvious and eafy Rules. In 
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nimouſly aſcribe to that uninterrupted Temperance 

And here I cannot but mention an Obſervation 
which | have often made, upon reading the Lives of 
the Philoſophers, and comparing it with any Series 
of Kings or great Men of the fame Number. If 
we conſider theſe ancient Sages, a great Part of 
whoſe Philoſophy conſiſted in a temperate and ab- 
ſte mious Courſe of Life, one would think the Life 
of a Phuloſopher, and the Life of a Man, were of 
two different Dates: For we find the Generality 
of theſe wiſe Men were nearer an hundred than 
fixty Years of Age at the Time of their reſpective 


— 


On the ſame Sus zer: The Inrart- 
LIBLE ELlLixXIR; an ALLEGORY. 


Ea after his Deification, or Admittance a- 

mong the Gods, having reviſited his native 
Country, and being one Day (as Curiofity led him a- 
rambling) in Danger of being benighted, made 
the beſt of his Way to a Houſe he faw at fome Di- 
ſtance, where he was hoſpitably received by the Ma- 
ſter of it. Cremes, for that was the Maſter's Name, 
though but a young Man was infirm and fickly. — 
Of feveral Diſhes ſerved up to Supper, Cremes ob- 
ſerved that his Gueſt eat but of one, and that tbe 
moſt ſimple; nor could all his Intreaties prevail on 
him to do otherwiſe. He was notwithſtanding, 
highly delighted with Eſculapius's Converſation, in 
which he obſerved a Chearfulneſs and Knowledge 
ſuperior to any Thing he had hitherto met with. 
The next Morning, Eſculapius took his Leave, but 
not till he had engaged his good-natured Hoſt te 
— pay 


ſſmote each other with Fear, and Joy and Rapture 
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Pay the Viſit at a ſmall Villa, a few Miles from 
thence, where he informed him was bis Dwelling. 
Cra came accordingly, and was moſt kindly re- 
ceived ; but how great was his Amazement, when 
Supper was ſerved up to ſee nought but Milk, Ho- 
;pey and a few Roots dreſſed in the plaineſt but neat- 
aſt Manner, to which Hunger, Chearfulneſs and 
Senſe, were the only Sauces. Eſculaprus 
to eat with Pleaſure, while Cremes ſcarge 
. taſted of them. On which a Re was ordered, 
more ſuitable to our CGiueſt's T. Immediately, 
there ſucceeded a Banquet compoſed of the moſt 
artful Diſhes that Luxury could invent, with great 
Plenty and Variety of the richeſt and moſt intoxi- 
cating Wines, Theſe too were accompanied by 
-Damfſels of bewitching Beauty. It was now Cre- 
mes gave a Looſe to his Appetites, and every T hing 
he taſted raiſed Extaſtes 'beyond what be bad ever 
known. During the Repaſt the Damſels Gog:and 
danced to entertain them ; their Charms enchanted 
the enraptured Gueſt, already fluſtered with what 
he had drunk; his Senſes were loſt in cxtatic Con- 
ſuſion. Every Thing round him ſeemed Elyſium, 
and he was on the Point of indulging the moſt bound- 
Jefs Freedoms, when on a Sudden, their Beauty which 


Was but a Viaor, fell ff and diſcavered Forms the 


moſt hideaus and forbidding imaginable. — Luft, Re- 
venge, Folly, Murder, meagre Poverty and Deſpair, 
now appeared in their moſt odious Shapes, and the 
Place inſtantly became the moſt dire Scene of Miſe- 
and Conſufion. How oft did Cremes with him- 
far diſtant from ſuch diabolical Company and 
now dxeaded the fatal Conſequence which threaten- 
ed him. His Blood ran chill at his Heart; his Knees 


were perverted to Amazement and Horror. When 
E/cu/apius perceived it had made a ſufficient * 
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fion on his Gueſt, he thus addrefſed him. Know 
Cremer, it is Eſculapins who has thus entertained* 
you, and what. you have here beheld, is a true 
of the Deceitfulneſs and. Miſery inſeparable from Lux- 
ury and-Intemperaace. Would you be happy, be 
ate: Temperance is the Parent of Health,. 
* op Brgy Plenty and every Thing that can 
happy, in this or the World to come. It is 
— Luxury of Liſe, ſor without it, Liſe 
— — — aid he diſappeared and left 
Cremes (inftead of an elegant Appartment) in an o- 
pen Plain, full of Ideas quite different from thoſe he 
had 'brought with him; On his Return Home, 
— en 
— = 3211 gg 
— i uced Riches, 
— an infirm and craa 22 worth and almoſt 
ru ined Eſtate, e of this infallible Elixir, be 
became one of the happieſt Men breathing, and lived 
— ee Oe ie for his- 
Wiſdom throughout all Greece. 
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Pa es and ADVERSITY: 
An ALLEGORY. 


RosyeaITY and ApyvERSITY, the 

ters of PRovIDENCE, were ſent to the Houſe 
of a rich Phenician Merchant, named Felaſes, 
whoſe Reſidence 2 at Tyre, the capital City of 
that Kingdom. 

Proſperity, the elder, v'as beautiful as the Morn- 
ing, and chearful as the Spring: But Adverſity vas 
ſorrowful and ill-favoured. 

Velajco had two Sons, Felix and Cranio. 
were both bred to Commerce, though liberally edu- 


cated, and had lived together from their Infancy in 


the ſtricteſt Harmony and Friendſhip. - But Love, 
before whom all the Affections of the Soul are as the 
Traces of a Ship upon the Ocean, which remain on- 


ly for a Moment, threatened in an evil Hour to ſet 


them at Variance ; for both were become enamour- 
ed with the Beauties of * = The Nymph, 
like one of the Daughters of Men, gave Encourage- 
ment to each by Turns; but to avoid a particular 
Declaration, ſhe avowed a Reſolution never to mar- 
ry, unleſs her Siſter, from whom ſhe ſaid it was im- 
poſſible for her to be long ſeparated, was married at 
the ſame Time. 

Velaſco, who was no Stranger to the Paſſions of 
his Sons, and who dreaded every Thing from their 
Violence, to prevent Conſequences, obliged them 
by his Author ity to decide their Pretenſions by Lots; 
each previouſly engaging in a ſolemn Oath to marry 
the Nymph that ſhould fall to his Share. The Lots 
were accordingly drawn ; and Proſperity became 
the Wife of Felix, and Adverſity of Uranio. X 

Soon after the Celebration of theſe „ 

la ſco 
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laſce died, having bequeathed to his eldeſt Son Felix 
the Houſe add he dwelt, together with the 
— Part of his large Fortune and Effects. 

The Huſband of Proſperity was ſo tranſported with 
the gay Diſpoſition and ench: ing Beauties of his 
Bride, that he cloathed her in Gold and Silver, and 
adorned her with Jewels of ineſtimable Value. He 
built a Palace for her in the Woods ; he made Rivers 
in his Gardens, and beautified their Banks with 
Temples and Pavilions. He entertained at his Ta- 
ble the Nobles of the Land, delighting their Ears 
wita Mufic, and their Eyes with Magni nce. But 
his Kindred he beheld as 88 — the Com- 
nions of his Youth paſſed by him unregarded. His 
alſo became hateful in his Sight, and in Pro- 
ceſs of Time he commanded the Doors of his Houſe 
to be ſhut againſt him. 

But as the Stream flows from its Channel and lo- 
ſes itſelf among the Vallies, unleſs confined by 
Mounds ; ſo alſo will the Current of Fortune be diſ- 
fipated, unleſs bounded by Oeconomy. In a few 
Years the Eftate of Felix waſted by Extravagance, 
his Merchandize failed him by Neglect, and his Ef- 
ſects were ſeized by the mercileſs Hands of Credit- 
ors. He applied himſelf for Support to the Nobles 
and great Men whom he had ſeaſted and made Pre- 
ſents to ; but his Voice was as the Voice of a Stran- 

, and they remembered not his Face. The 
riends whom he had neglected derided him in their 
Turn, his Wife alfo. infulted him, and turned her 
Back upon him and fled. Yet was his Heart fo be- 
witched with her Sorceries, that be purſued her with 


Eantreaties, till by her Haſte to abandon him, her 
Maſk fell off, and diſcovered to him a Face as wither- 
ed and deformed, as before it had appeared youthful 
and engaging. 

What * does 


not 
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not relate with Certainty. It is believed that be fled 
into Egypt, and lived precat ĩouſſy on the ſcanty Be- 
nevolence of a few Friends, who. had not totally de- 
.ferted him, and that he died in a ſhort Time, wretche 
&d and an Exile. 

Let us naw return to Uranio, who, as we have 
Already obſerved, had been driven out of Doors by 
his Brother Felix. Adverſity, though haceful to his 
Heart, and a Spectre to his Eyes, was the canſtant 
| Attendant upon his Steps : And to aggravate his. 
Sorrow, he received nb Intelligence that his 
ficteſt Veſſel was taken by a Sardinian Pirate ; that. 
another was loſt upon the Lybian Syrtes; and, to com- 
pleat all, — with whom the 
Part of his ready Money was entruſted, had deſert- 
ed his Creditors and retired into Sicily. 
therefore the ſmall Remains ef his Fortune, he 
Adieu to Tyre, and, led 822 through unfre- 

Roads and Fi over n with Thick- 
ets, be came at laſt to a ſmall at the Foot of 
a Mountain, Here they took. up Abode for 
fome Time ; and AFdverfity,, in Return for all 


_ the he had ſuffered, ſoftening the 
of her adminiſtered to him. the moſt faithful 
Counſel, his. Heart from the immoderate 
Love of earthly and teaching him to revere 


the Gods, and ta place his whole Truſt and 
neſs in their Government and Protection. She hu- 
manized his Soul, made him modeſt and humble, 
taught him to compaſſionate the Diſtreſſes of f his Fel- 
low- creatures, and inclined him to relieve them. 
I am ſent, ſaid ſhe, by the Gods to thoſe only 
«* whom they love: Far I not only train them up: 
* by my ſevere Diſcipline to future Glory, but alſo 
them to receive with a greater Reliſh all 
He 


«© with this probationary State. aa, 


* wy 


rr 


r 
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„ when affailed, ſeeks Shelter in itsinmoRt Web, fs 
te the Mind which I ali, cootrafts its wandering 
* Thoughts, and flies for. Happineſs to itſelf. - Ic 
«© was I who raiſed the Chatacters of Cato, Socrates 
i and Ti maleon to ſo divine a Height, and ſet them 
** up as Guides and Examples to every future Age. 
* Proſperity, my ſmiling, but treacherovs Sitter, 
© too frequently delivers thoſe whom the has ſedu- 
oed to be ſcourged 11 der os gue! Followers, An- 
gui and Defpair : — ty never fails 
I thoſe obo will be inf by her, to 
© the b blisful Habitations of Frangaillity and Con- 
ent. 

Uranis liſtened to her Words with grent Atten- 
tian ; and as he looked the 
Deformity of it ſeemed i y to decreaſe. By 

ntle his Averhon to her abated; and as 

„he gave himſelf wholly 9 
DireQtion. She would often tohim the 
Maxim of the Phluloſapher, ** "That tho who want 
© oat Tag aged canis te ed 
IEEE 
turn to beneath him, 
inſtead of gazing on the few who live in Pomp and 
— ;*and in his Adels to the Gods, inflead 
for Riches and Popularity, to pray 
nn a quiet State, an unblame- 
able Life, and a Death full of good Hopes. | 

Finding him to be every Day more and more 
compoſed and though neither enamoured 
ef her Face, nor delighted with her Society, ſhe at 
laſt addreſſed him in the following Manger. 

As Gold is purged and refined from Drofs by 
© the Fire, ſo is ver fit ſent by Providence to try 
<« and improve the Virtue of Montala. The End ob- 
6 tained, my Talk is finiſhed.; and I now leave your 
to go and give r of my Charge. Ky — 

2 
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*« Brother, whoſe Lot was Proſperity, and whoſe 
Condition you ſo much envied, after having ex- 
„ perienced the Error of his Choice, is at laſt re- 
* leaſed by Death from the moſt wretched of Lives. 
Happy has it been for Uranio, that his Lot was 
** Adverfity, whom if he remembers as he ought, 
bis Lite will be honourable, and his Death hap- 
66 927 ; 

As ſhe pronounced theſe Words, ſhe vaniſhed 
from his Sight. But though her Features at that 
Moment, inftead of inſpiring theit uſual Horror, 
ſeemed to diſplay a Kind of languiſhing Beauty, yet 
as Uranio, in Spite of his utmoſt Efforts, could ne- 
ver prevail upon himſelf to love her, he neither re- 

etted her Departure, nor wiſhed for her Return. 

t 28 Rm in her Abſence, he treaſured 
up her Counſels in his Heart, and the 
Practice of them. Beats 

He afterwards betook himſelf again to Merchan- 
dize ; and having in a ſhort Time acquired a Com- 

ſufficient for the real Enjoyments of Life, 
he retreated to a little Farm, which he had bought 
for that Purpoſe, and where he determined to con · 
tinue the Remainder of his Days. Here he employ- 
ed his Time in Planting, Gardening, and Huſband- 
ry, in quelling all diſorderly Paffions, and in form- 
ing his Mind by the Leſſons of Adverfity. He took 
reat Delight in a little Cell or Hermitage in his 
arden, which ſtood under a Tuft of Trees, en 
compaſſed with Eglantine and Honey-ſuckles. Ad- 
joining to it was a cold Bath, formed by a Spring if- 
ſuing from a Rock, and over the Door was written 
in large Characters the following lafcription, 


Beneath this moſs-grown No,, within this Cell, 
Truth, Liberty, Content, and Virtue dwell. i 
ao Hs * day, 


above the brute Part of the Creation. 


vieea Man, whe dors not appear to de Need wind 
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Soy, you whedare this happy Place diſdai n, 
What ſplendid Palace bie fair a Train? 


He lived to a good old : ended — 
and lamented. * ö 


— 


— — _—— © 


On ConvenrSaATION, 


HE Faculty of interchanging our 1 
1 with one another, or what ue e 
Word Converſation, rr 
Moral Writers as one of che nobleſt Privileges of 
Reaſon, and which more particularly ſets Mankind 


— . this ext 
conſtantly Occafion for, and are obliged to practiſe 
> pe Saga with any who excel 


The Converfation-of moſt Men is difagreeable, 
not ſo much for want of Wit eee 
and Diſcretion. 


a ali 2yv cafy in his Difco 
Humour at being 
that thoſe who hear him. ae the beſt Judges whether 
what fee was-faping <ould. either divert or inform. 

A nodeſ Purſfon-:fcklom-faits 20 gain the Goods 
wu of: thoſe he convenes with, becauſe no Body en- 


Dime. 
We ſhould wk .extromely latle of ourſelves, In- 
— deed 
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deed u hat can we fay? It would be as imprudent 
to diſcover oar Faults, as ridiculous to count over 
our fancied Virtues. Our private and domeſtic 
Affaits are no leſs improper to be introduced in Con- 
verſation, What does it concern the Company 
how many Horſes you keep in your Stables? Or 
v hether your Servant is more Knave or Fool? 

A Man may equally affront the Company he is 
in, by engroſſing all the Talk, or obſerving a con- 
1 1 Story be generally 

Before you tell a it not 
amiſs to draw a ſhort Chefs rad give the Com- 


pany a true Idea of the principal Perſons concerned 


in it. Tbe Beauty of moſt Things conſiſts not 
ſo much in their being ſaid or done, as in their be- 
ing ſaid or done by ſuch a particular Perſon, or on 
ſuch a particular Occaſion. 

Notwithſtanding al} the Advantages of Youth, 
ſe / young People pleaſe in Converſation; the Rea» 
ſon is, that Want of Experience makes them poſi- 
tive, and what they fay is rather with a Deſign to 
pleaſe themſelves than any one elſe. | 

It is certain that Age itſelf will make many Things 
paſs well enough, which would have been laughed 
at in the Mouth of one much younger. 
Nothing, how ever, is more inſuppottable to Men 
of Senſe, than an empty formal Man who ſpeaks in 
Proverbs, and decides all Controverſies with a ſhort 
Sentence. This Piece of Stupidity is the more in- 
ſufferable, as it on the Air of Wiſdom. 

A prudent Man will avoid talking much ef any 
particular Science, for which he is remarkably fa- 
mous. There is not methinks an bandſomer I hi 
ſaid of Mr Cowley in his whole Life, than that none 
but his intimate Friends ever diſcovered he was a 
great Poet by his Diſcourſe : Beſides the Decency of 
this Rule, it is certainly founded in good —__ 


1 
0 


ak ie. ad ac re 


ſor, has little to get, but a great 

ight add, that he who is ſometimes ſilent on a Sub- 
ject where every one is fatisfied he could ſpeak, will 
often be thought no leſs knowing in other Matters, 
where perhaps he is wholly ignorant. = 
frightened at the Name of Argu- 


Rallery is no longer 


whole Company is pleaſed with it. I would leafh 
of all be u to except the Perſon rallied. 


ing a Place of Importance abroad, or our Houſe of 
debating a Bill of at 
you can hardly fail of being heard with Pleafere, i 

have nicely informed yourſelf of _ 

tuation, and-Hiltory of the firſt, or of the Reaf 

for and againſt the latter. It will have the fame 
Effect if when any ſingle Perſon. begins to- make 2 
Noiſe in the World, you can learn ſome of the 
ſmalleſt Accidents in his Life or Converſation, which 
though they are too fine for the Obſervation of the 
Vulgar, give more SatisfaQtion to Men of Senſe, (as 
they are the beſt Openings to a real Charatter) than 
the Recital of his moſtglaring Actions. I know but 
one ill Conſequence to be. feared from this Method, 


namely, that coming full charged into Company, 


you 
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you ſhould ge ſolve to unload whether an handſame 
Opportuaity offers itſelf er no. 7? 

felf ious Names-of , and a Deſire of 
Information, it affords little e to the Reſt of 
the Company who are not troubled with the fame 
Doubts; blitz wht. in ate aſks a Queftion 
would do well to conſider that he lies wholly at the 
Mercy of another beſore he reqrives an Anſwer. 

Nothing is more filly than the Pleaſure ſome 
People take in what they call peaking therr Mundt. 
A Man of this Make will ſay a rude Thing for 
mere Pleaſure of ſaying it, When an oppoſite Beha- 
vidur, full as innocent, might have preſerved his 


Priend, or made his Fortune. 


It is not impoſble for a Man t form (o-himſelf 
as enquiſte a Pleaſure in complying with the Hu- 
mour and Sentiments ef others, as of briagi 
over to his on; ſince it is the certain Sign of a ſu- 
jor Genius, that can take and become whatever 


| it pleaſes. a 3 | * . f 
1 hall only add, that befides what J have here 
mid, chere is Something which can never be learned 


haut in the Company of the Polite, The Virtues of 
Men are catching as well as their Viees, and your 
own Obſervations added to theſe, will foon-difcover 
what at is that cemmaunde H tention in one Man and 

another. - et 
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The PAxTY-coLlLovuneD S115. 
A STory on the ſame SuBJeckt. 


] N the Days of Knight-errantry and Paganiſm, 
one of our old Britiſh Princes, ſet up a Statue to 
the Goddeſs of Victory, in a Point where four Roads 


— her. In her Right-hand ſhe held a Spear, 


her Left upon a Shield: The Outfide of 
this Shield was of Gold, and the Inſide of Silver. On 
r 


To the Goddeſs ever 
esl, ever 1 over the Pits 


For four Viftories 
and other Inhabitants 7 f northern J 

It happened one Day, that two — 
ly armed, the one in black Armour, and the other 


neither of them had ſeen it before, they 
read the Inſcriptions and obſerve the Excellence 
its Workmanſhip, after contemplating on 
Time, this gelle Shield, fays oe dep 
dre wen r 


any Eyes itis Sik way,» — 


replied the black | Knight, but if Lever l ſaw 2 e 
Shield in my Life, this is one: Yes, returned the 
white Knight, ſmiling, it is very le indeed 
that they ſhould expoſe a Shield of id in ſo public 
a Place as this; for my Part, I wonder even a Si, 
ver one is not too ſtrong a Temptation for the De- 
votion of ſome People that paſs thisW ay ; and it ap- 
pears by the Date that this has been here above three 
Years.” The b/ac# Knight could not bear the Smile 
with which this was delivered, and grew ſo warm 


in the Diſpute, ths & fon ended in a Challenge 


it for ſome : 


855 


all our Gods, and by this Goddeſs of V 


— — — —— ood . 
P - NIEL TAME 
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who was travelling that Way, found them in this 
SE EE. 
thoſe Tunes, as well as the Pri 


ight them as it were faom Death to Life again. 
As ſaon as the found them ſuſſiciently recovered, be 
r 
* Why this Man, cryed the at Knight, will 
Rave it that that Shield yender, is Silver.” And 


| be vill have ic, zeplyed the white Knight, that it is 


Gad,“ and there told him all the Paaticulars ofthe 
Air. Abi fid the Draid with a Sigh, you ane 
boch of zou, my Brerhen,.in me Right, and both of 


du in the Wrong; bad cither of you hunſclf 
ime to look upon the 77 7 Part af the Shield, 
as well as. that which act prefented itſelf to his 


View, all this Paffon.and Bloodſhed might have been 
avoided, however there is a very good Leſſon to be 
learned from the Evils that have befallen you on this 
Qocahoan. Permit me therefore 28 dy 

ory in 


gm, Neuer to n into any Diſpute for the 
ture, till you have fairly conficered cach Side of 
the Rueſtigu,” h | 


n 


— —— 


r — 
nnn PY — — „6— 
1 
- 
9 


* Iran” 
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On Gamninc. 


FT 6 obſernble, that en-, in a mo g 

lar >Janner,, forbad- and Drunkenneſa ta . 
bis Followers, when at the ſame. Time he indulged ö 
them bac lg of Women : The lattor he 


unnatural Vices: As Vices productive of the moſt ö 

dreadful I will not at preſene enn. * 
mine the Juſtneſs of the Compliment paid to amo | 
rous Libertiniſm which he certainly carried toofar ;, | 
but ſhall obſerve that his ſtrict Commands in Regard 


pineſs of his Followers. 


rice, the meaneſt of Vices. Love of 
thing more than the Love of other — 
It is nat the Avarice of a Miſer, it is the Avarice of a 
Thief, a Rabber ; or rather the cowardly Avarice 
of a Pick -· pocket. It is Avarice and Profuſian joined 
; a moſt:unnatural ConjunQtion, and pro- 


and 
led Legion ; and of all Ba 
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Enemy of Mankind to tempt us from our 
hereafter, Gaming ſeems 
and beſt to anſwer his diaboli- 


It is ridiculous to hear the Votaries of Gaming, 
term it an Amuſment, an inoffenſive Relaxation, &c. 
thoſe who ſo miſcall it, muſt notwithſtanding allow 
it to be an irrational unimproving Diverſion ; and 
that at the beſt, it is but murdering Time. But 
upon Examination, every Obſerver may find that 
dallying with the Temptation, draws on impercepti 
—_— the moſt deſtructive 2 
what ſhall be ſaid of thoſe who take no Delight in 
Gaming, yet give into it on almoſt every Occaſion ? 
Surel plaiſance is a poor Excuſe for doing a 
ſooliſh or a wicked Action, and that every Gameſter 
is a Knave or a Fool, is a moſt palpable Truth. A 
certain Nobleman hearing a Gentleman ſpoken of, 
who was ſaid to be a great Gameſter ; he is a moſt 
incorrigible Blockhead, cries my Lord, but on be- 
ing aſſured he was a Man of very brilliant Parts; if 
ſo replies my Lord, he muſt be a rank Scoundrel : 
Not ſomy Lord, replies the other, he bears the Cha- 
rater of a Gentleman of great Worth and Honour. 
% That cannot be retorts the Nobleman; ev 
« Cameſfter is either a Rogue or Fool, Pike or Gud- 


«© geon, and Honour never makes a nearer Approach 
& to the Heart of ſuch a one than the Tip of bis 


% Tongue.” 


All Converſation, all Improvement is put a ſtop 


to, the Moment Gaming commences : Friendſhip 
and Society, Benevolence and Humanity ceaſe, and 
nathing further is thought of, but the Ruin of thoſe 
you are in Company with ; the' Ruin of thoſe you 
often make the ftrongeſt Proteftations of Friend- 
ſhipto : The Gameſfter's Happineſs (like the * 
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depends on the Miſery of others ; and like Satan too 
he ſmiles on thoſe whom, in his Heart, he devotes to 
Deſtruction. 

The Life of a Gameſter, is a Life of Uncertainty, 
(conſequently of Unhappineſs) be can never proper- 
y call any Thing his own, not being aſſured of its 

oſſeſſion, one Moment longer than till his next 
Setting down to the Gaming-table. The thrivi 
Gameſter, how precarious his I hriving, is the w 
of Robbers; and the unfortunate, the worſt of 
Self. murderers : A Murderer who involves all thoſe 
Innocents, who unfortunately have any Connection 
with him, in the diſmal Gulph of Beggary and 


wretched Dependence. 
— Property, and Diſcon- 


If Covetouſneſs of another's 
tent of our own, be a Breach of the Divine Com- 
mands, Thou fhalt not covet thy Neighbour's Goods, 
&c. the Gameſter is ever and ſuperlatively guilty. 
The late Duke of 4— —e#, who had an Averfion 
for all Sorts of Gaming, being 15 to no Purpoſe 
by a Nobleman, to ſport a little Money; ſure my 
Lord, cries the Nobleman, You muſt love your Mo- 

vaſtly, to be afraid of venturing a (rifle of it. 
Ki ED my wy ( 2 his Grace) / wy 4.4 my 
own Money; yet no Perſon bad ever Reaſon to ſay 1 
was fond of another's.” 

The Male Part of Mankind who give into this 


| Vice, proſtitute their Talents to the moſt vicious 


Purpoſes ; they become entirely abſorbed by it; they 
ſtand like Slaves in the Market, to be bought and 
ſold, for Neceſſity often glares them in the Face, 
and betrays them to Venality. 

If married, how can they refle on the Hazards they 
put the Happineſs of Wife, Children, Friends, c. to? 
And when ill Fortune ſtares them in the Face, how of- 
ten are they ſo cowardly as to have Recourſe to a 
Piftol, and by Suicide leave thoſe Innocents to con- 
„ of facing. 
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But when Gaming ſeizes the Female · breaſt, to all 
the abovementioned Misfortunes we may juſtly add, 
Loſs of Beauty, which is ever the Conſequence of 
hte Hours, ruffled Paffions and a corroding Heart. 
Her Honour, her Chaſtity can no longer be called 
her own, when ſhe commences Gameſter. The 
Manfion of Gracefulneſs, and Beauty is converted 
into a foul and darkſome Dungeon. Attracting 
Softneſs, and Modeſty (the amiable Character- 
iſtics of the Sex) are exchanged for unbecoming 
Fierceneſs and Acerbity of Temper, and the whole 
Picture brings to our Mind the different Situation and 
Figure of Satan before and after the Fall. Theſe 


Refle&ions (looſe and indigeſted as they are) were 


occaſioned by the two following Relations, which 
lately happened, and which probably ſeveral of my 
Readers know to have but too much Truth in them. 
In one of the principalCities in England lived Lucius 
and Sapphira, bleſſed with a moderate Fortune, 
Health, Love, Peace of Mind, and two little Dar- 
lings, a Son and a Daughter. They ſeemed to want 
for nothing as an Addition to their Happineſs, nor 
were they inſenſible of what they enjoyed, but with 

Gratitude to Heaven were Inftruments of 
to all about them. Towards the Cloſe of laſt Sum - 
mer, Lucius happening in Company with ſome 
neighbouring Gentlemen, who propoſed to waſte 
an Hour or ſo at Cards, he conſented more in Com- 
pliance to other's Taſte than his own : As in other 
Sports he met with Variety of Fortune, (a Variety 
more ſeducing than a Continuance either of good or 
bad) and warmed with Liquor he was inconſider- 
ately drawn in before the Company broke up to in- 
volve himſelf more than his Fortune would bear. 
The next Day on ſober Reflection he could not 
ſupport the Thoughts of the Diſtreſs his Folly had 
brought on his Sapphire and the little — 
, | 2e 
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he had not Cqurage to acquaint her with what had 
happened; and whilſt in the Midſt of Pangs, he had 
hitherto been a Stranger to, he was viſited and a- 


gain tempted by one of the laſt Night's Company to 


try Fortune once more. In order to drown Re- 


flection and in Hopes of recovering his Loſs, ho 


flew to the fatal Place, nor did he leave it till he 


had loft his All. The Conſequence of which was, 


that the next Day, in Deſpair indeſcribable, after 
writing a Letter to acquaint Sapphira with what 
had happened, he ſhot himſelt through the Head ; 
the News of which deprived Sapphira of her Seuſes: 
She is at preſent confined in a Mad-houſe and the 
two little Innocents deſtitute of Parents and of For- 
tune, have a troubleſome World to ſtruggle through, 
and are likely to feel all the Miſeries, that Poverty, 
and a ſervile Dependency entail on the Wretched. 
A young Lady who lived in the North, was on 
the Point of Marriage with a young Gentleman 
whom the was doatingly fond of, and by whom ſhe 
was as greatly beloved: She was at the ſame Time 
admired by a Perſon of high Rank, but whoſe Paſ- 
fion as he was already wedded, was conſequently diſto- 
nourable. He was determined however at any Rate, 
to indulge his vicious Flame ; but as ſhe was a Per- 


ſon of the ſtricteſt Honour, he was obliged to act 


cautiouſly, and keep his Love a Secret. Kno ing 
ber Propenſity to Gaming, he laid a Snare for her 
into which ſhe fell, to the great Diminution of her 
Fortune. —This he took care to have reprefented 
with the moſt aggravating Circumſtances to the 
Gentleman to whom ſhe was engaged. His Friends 


painted to him the dreadful Inconveniencies of his 
taking a Gameſter to Wife : Poverty, Diſeaſe, and _ 


probably Diſhonour to his Bed were the likely Con- 
ſequences ; in a Word they managed Matters ſo as 
to break off the 9 The Villain who 
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occaſioned the Breach between the Lovers, 
notwithſtanding miſſed his wicked Ends; his Ad- 
dreſſes and Propoſals met with Contempt and Ab- 
horrence ; yet though ſhe preſerved her Chaſtity (a 
Circumſtance very uncommon among Female 
Gameſters) the Loſs of her intended Spouſe, whom 


ſhe was diſtractedly fond of, threw her into a De- 
clining, which, in a few Months put an End to 


her Life. 


The HisToRryY of OB1DAn; an ALLE- 


GORY, ſhewing Reformation neter hopeleſs. 


BiDAH, the Son of Abenſina, left the Cara- 
vanſera early in the Morning, and purſued his 
Journey through the Plains of [ndo/fan. He was freſh 
and vigorous with Reſt; he was animated with 
Hope; he was incited by Defire ; he walked ſwiftly 
forward over the Vallies, and ſaw the Hills gradu- 
ally riſing before him. As he paſſed along, his Ears 
were delighted with the Morning Song of the Bird 
of Paradiſe, he was fanned by the laſt Flutters of 
the finking Breeze, and ſprinkled with Dew by 
Groves of Spices. He ſometimes contemplated the 
towering Height of the Oak, Monarch of the Hills ; 
and ſometimes caught the gentle Fragrance of the 
Primroſe, eldeſt Daughter of the Spring. All his 
Senſes were gratified, and all Care was baniſhed from 
his Heart. | 
Thus he went on, till the Sun approached its Me- 
ridian, and the increaſing Heat preyed upon his 
Strength. He then looked round about him for ſome 
more commodious Path. He ſaw on his Right- 
hand a Grove that ſeemed to wave its Shades as a 
Sign of Invitation ; he entered it, and found the 
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Coolne ſs and Verdure irrefiſtibly pleaſant. He did 
not however forget whither he was travelling ; but 
found a narrow Way bordered with Flowers, which 
appeared to have the ſame Direction with the main 
Road and he was pleaſed, that, by this happy Expe- 
riment, he had found Means to unite Pleaſure with 
his Buſineſs, and to gain the Rewards of Diligence 
without ſuffering its Fatigues. He therefore ſtill 
continued to walk for a Time without the leaſt Re- 
miſhon of his Ardour, except that he was ſometimes 
tempted to ſtop by the Mute of the Birds, which the 
Heat had aſſembled in the Shade ; and ſometimes a- 
muſed himſelf with plucking the Flowers that grew 

on. either Side, or the Fruits that hung upon the 
Branches. At laſt the green Path began to decline 

from its firſt Direction, and to wind among Hills 
and T hickets, cooled with Fountains, and murmur- 
ing with Water- falls. Here Cb:idah pauſed for a 
Time, and began to confider whether it was longer 
fafe to forſake the known and open Road, but re- 

membering that the Heat was now in its greateſt 
Violence, and that the Plain was dufty aud uneven, 
be reſolved to purſue the new Path; which he ſup- 
poſed only to make a few Meanders in Compliance 
with the Varieties of the Ground, and to end at laſt 
in the common Road. 

Having thus calmed his Solieitude, he renewed his 
Face, though he ſuſpected that he was not gaining 
Ground. This Uneafineſs of his Mind inclined him, 
to lay Hold on every new Object, and give Way to 
every Senſation that might ſooth or divert him. He 
liſtened to every Echo, he mounted every Hill for a 
a. fteſi Proſpect, he turned aſide to every Caſcade, 
and pleaſed him(ſglf with tracing the Courſe of a gen · 
tle River that rolled among the Trees, and watered 
a. large Region vith innumerable Circumvolutions. 
In thefe Amuſements the _ away us count- 
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ed, his Deviations had perplexed his Memory, and he 
knew not towards what Point to travel. He ſtood 
penſive and confuſed, afraid to go forward Teſt he 
ſhould go wrong, yet conſcious that the Time of loi- 
tering was now paſt. While he was thus tortured 
with Uncertainty, the Sky was overſpread with 
Clouds, the Day vaniſhed from before him, and a 

ſudden Tempeſt gathered round his Head. He was 
now rouſed by his Danger to a quick and painful Re- 
membrance of his Folly ; he now ſaw how Happi- 
neſs is loſt when Eaſe is conſulted, and lamented the 
unmanly Impatience that prompted him to ſeek Shel- 
ter in the Grove, and deſpiſed the petty Curioſity 
that led him on from Trifle to Trifle. hile he 

was thus reflecting, the Air grew blacker, and a 
Clap of Thunder broke his Meditation. 

He now reſolved to do what remained yet in his 
Power ; to tread back the Ground which he paſſed, 
and try to find ſome Iſſue where the Wood might 
open into the Plain. He proſtrated himſelf on the 
Ground, and commended his Life to the Lord of 
Nature. He roſe with Confidence and Tranquil- 
lity, and preſſed on with his Sabre in his Hand: for 
the Beaſts of the Deſart were in Motion, and on e- 
very Hand were heard the mingled Howls of 
Rage, and Fear, and Ravage, and Expiration ; all 
the Horrors of Darkneſs and Solitude ſurrounded 
him; the Winds roared in the Woods, and the 
Torrents tumbled from the Hills. | 
Thus forlorn and diltrefſed, he wandered 

the Wild, without knowing whither he was going, 
or whether he was drawing every Moment nearer 
to Safety or to Deſtrution. At length, not Fear, 
but Labour began to ove:come him : His Breath 
grew ſhort, and his Knees trembled ; and he was on 
the Point of lying down in Reſignation to his Fate, 
when he beheld through the Brambles the — 
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of a Taper. He advanced towards the Light; and 
finding that it proceeded from the Cottage of a Her- 
mit, he called humbly at the Door, and obtained 
Ad miſſion. The old Man ſet before him fuch Pro- 
viſions as he had collected for himſelf, on which O- 
dab ied with Eagernefs and Gratitude. 

When the Repaſt was over, Tell me, faid the 
Hermit, by what Chance thou haſt been brought 
“ hither. I have been now twenty Years an Inha- 
e bitant of the Wilderneſs, in which I never ſaw a 
„Man before.” Obidab then related the Occur- 
rences of his Journey, without any Concealment or 
Palliation. | 

Son, ſaid the Hermit, let the Errors and Fol - 
* lies, the Dangers and Eſcape of this Day, fink deep 
* into thine Heart. Remember, my Son, that hu- 
man Life is the Journey of a Day. We riſe in 
*© the Morning of Youth, full of Vigour and full 
of Expectation; we ſet forward with Spirit and 
Hope, with Gaiety and with Diligence; and tra- 
* vel on a while in the ftreight Road ot Piety to- 
* wards the Manſions of Reſt. In a ſhort Time 
«© we remit our Fervor, and endeavour to find 
** ſome Mitigation of our Duty, and ſome more ca- 
„ ſy Means of obtaining the ſame End. We then 
relax our Vigour, and reſolve no longer to be 
* terrified with Crimes at a Diſtance ; but rely up- 
„% on our own Conſtancy, and venture to approach 
«© what we reſolve never to touch. We thus en- 
5 ter the Bowers of Eaſe, and repoſe in the Shades 
© of Security. Here the Heart ſoftens, and Vigt- 
© lance ſubſides. We are then willing to inquire 
« whether another Advance cannot be made, and 
© whether we may not, at leaſt, turn our Eyes upon 
© the Gardens of Pleaſure. We approach them 


te with Scruple and Heſitation; we enter them, but 


6 enter timorous and trembling ; and always hope 
to 
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to paſs through them without loſing the Road of 
& Virtue, which we for a while keep in our Sight, 
<£ and to which we propoſe to return. But Temp- 
< tation ſucceeds Temptation, and one Compliance 
© prepares us for another; we in Time loſe the, 
<« Happineſs ot Innocence, and ſolace our Diſquiet 
& with ſenſual Gratifications. By Degrees we let 
6c fall the Remembrance of our original Intention, 
and quit the only adequate Object of rational De- 
c fire. We entangle ourſelves in Buſineſs, immerge 
© ourſelves in Luxury, and rove through the Laby- 
& rinths of Inconſtancy ; till the Darkneſs of old. 
Age begins to invade us, and Diſeaſe and Anxiety 
t obſtruct our Way. We then look back upon our 
Lives with Horror, with Sorrow, with Repentance ;- 
and wiſh, but too often vainly wiſh, that we had 
“ not forſaken the Ways of Virtue. Happy are 
they, my Son, who ſhall learn from thy Example 
© not to deſpair ; but ſha'l remember, that though 
« the Day is paſt, and their Strength is waſted, 
there yet remains one Effort to be made; that 
* Reformatian is never hopeleſs, nor ſincere Endea- 
* yours ever unaſſiſted, but the Wanderer may at 
length return aſter all his Errors; and he who 
« implores Strength and Courage from Above, ſhall 
find Danger and Difficulty give \V ay before him. 
Go now, my Son, to thy Repoſe ; commit thy- 
* felf to the Care of Omnipotence ; and when the 
Morning calls again to toil, begin anew thy Jour- 
ney and thy Life. 
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The Vis1on of Mirza. 


ON the fifth Day of the Moon, which, according 

to the Cuſtom of my Forefathers, I always 
keep holy, after having waſhcd myſelf, and offered 
up my Morning Devotions, I aſcended the high 
Hills of Bagdat, in order to paſs the reſt of the Day 
in Meditation and Prayer. As I was here airing 
myſelf on the Top of the-Mounrains, I fell into a pro- 
found. Contemplation on the Vanity of human Life; 
and paſſing from one Thought to another, ſurely, 
faid I, Man is but a Shadow, and Life a Dream. 
Whilſt I was thus muſing, I caſt my Eyes towards 
the Summit of a Rock that was not far from me, 
where I diſcovered one in the Habit of a Shepherd, 
with a muſical Inſtrument in his Hand. As | look- 
ed upon him he applied it to his Lips, and began to 
play upon it. The Sound of it was excceding ſweet, 
and wrought into a Variety of Tunes that were in- 
expreſſibly melodious, and altogether different from 
any Thing I had ever heard. They put me in Mind 
of thoſe heavenly Airs that are played to the depart- 
ed Souls of good Men upon their firft Arrival in 
Paradiſe, to wear out the Impreſſions of their laſt 
Agonies, and qualify them for the Plealures of that 
happy Place. y Heart melted away in fecret Rap- 
tures. 

I had been often told that the Rock before me 
was the Haunt of a Genius; and that ſeveral had 
been entertained with Muſic who had paſſed by it, 
but never heard that the Muſician had before 
made himſelf viſible. When he had raifed my 
Thoughts, by thoſe tranſporting Airs which he 
played, to taſte the Pleaſures of his Converſation, as 
I looked upon him like one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned 
to me, and by the waving of his Hand directed me 
to 
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ta approach the Place where he fat. I drew near 
with that Reverence which is due to a ſuperior Na- 
ture; and as my Heart was entirely ſubdued by the 
captivating Strains I had heard, I fell. down at his 
Feet and wept. The Genius ſmiled upon me with 
a Look of Compaſſion and Afﬀability that familiari- 
zed him to my Imagination, and at once diſpelled 
all the Fears and Apprehenfions with which I ap- 
proached him. He lifted me from the Ground, and 
taking me by the Hand, Mirza, faid he, I have 
heard thee in thy Soliloquies, follow me. 

He then led me tothehigheſt Pinnacle of the Rock, 
and placed me on the Top of it; caſt thy Eyes Eaſt- 
ward, ſaid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. I fee, 
faid I, a huge Valley and a prodigious Tide of Wa- 
ter rolling through it. The Valley that thou ſeeſt, 
faid he, is the Vale of Miſery, and the Tide of Wa- 
ter that thou ſeeſt, is Part of the great Tide of Eter- 
nity, What is the Reaſon, faid I, that the Tide 1 
ſee riſes out ofa thick Miſt at one End, and again 
loſes itfelf in a thick Miſt at the other ? What thou 
ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that Portion of Eternity which is 
called Time, meaſured out by the Sun, and reach- 
ing from the Beginning of the World to its Conſum- 
mation. Examine now, ſaid he, this Sea that is 
thus bounded with Darkneſs at both Ends, and tell 
me what thou diſcovereſt in it. I ſee a Bridge, ſaid 
I, ſtanding in the Midft of the Tide. The Bridge 
thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human Life; conſider it at- 
tentively, Upon a more leiſurely Survey of it, I found 
that it conſiſted of threeſcore and ten entire Arches, 
with ſeveral broken Arches, which added to thoſe 
that Were entire, made up the Number about an 
Hundred. As I was counting the Arches, the Geni- 
us told me that this Bridge conſiſted at firſt of a 
thouſand Arches ; but that a great Flood ſwept a- 
way the Reſt and left the Bridge in the ruinous Con- 
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dition I now beheld it. But tell me further, ſaid he, 
what thou diſcovereſt on it. I fee Multitudes of 
People paſſing over it, faid I, and a black Cloud 
hanging on each End of it. As I looked more at» 
tentively, I ſaw ſeveral of the Paſſengers dropping 
through the Bridge into the great Tide that flowed 
underneath it; and upon further Examination, per- 
ceived there were innumerable Trap-doors that lay 
concealed in the Bridge, which the Paſſengers no 
ſooner trode upon, but they fell through them into the 
Tide and immediately diſappeared. | heſe hidden 
Pit-falls were ſet very thick at the Entrance of the 
Bridge, ſo that Throngs of People no ſooner broke 


through the Cloud, but many of them fell into them, 


They grew thinner towards the Middle, but multi- 
plied and lay cloſer together towards the End of the 
Arches that were entire. 

There were indeed ſome Perſons, but their Num- 
ber were very ſmall, that continued a Kind of hob- 
bling March en the broken Arches, but fell through 


one aſter another, being quite tired and ſpent with 


ſo long a Walk. 

I paſſed ſome Time in the Contemplation of this 
wonderful Structure, and the great Variety of Objects 
which it preſented. My Heart was filled with a 
deep Melancholy to ſee ſeveral dropping unexpect- 
edly in the Midſt of Mirth and Jollmy, and catching 
at every Thing that ſtood by them to fave themſelves. 
Some were looking upwards towards the Heavens in 
a thoughtful Poſture, and in the Midſt of a Specu- 
lation ſtumbled and fell out of Sight. Multitudes 
were very buſy in the Purſuit of Bubbles that glitter- 
ed in their Eyes and danced before them, but often 
when they thought themſelves u ithin the Reach of 
them, their Footing failed, and down they ſank. In 
this Confuſion of Objects I obſerved fome with Scy- 
metars in their Hands, and others with Urinals, who 
ran 
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ran to and fro the Bridge, — ſeveral 
Perſons on 8 which did not ſeem to lie 
in their Way, and which they might have eſcaped 
had they not been thus forced upon them. 

The Genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this me- 
lancholy Proſpect, told me I had dwelt long enough. 
upon it: Take thine Eyes off the Bridge, ſaid he, 
and tell me if thou yet ſeeſt any Thing thou doſt not 
comprehend. Upon looking up, what mean, faid I, 
thoſe great Flights of Birds that are perpetually ho- 
vering about the Bridge, and ſettling upon ĩt from 
Time to Time? I fee Vultures, Harpies, Ravens, 
Cormorants, and among many other feathered Crea- 
tures ſeveral little winged Boys, that perch in great 
Numbers upon the middle Arches. Theſe, faid the 
Genius, are Envy, Avatice, Superſtition, Deſpair, 
Love, with the like Cares and Paſſions that infeſt 
human Life. 

I here fetched a deep Sigh, Alas, faid I, Man was 
made iq vain ! How is he given away to Miſery and 
Mortality, tortuted in Life and ſwallowed up in 
Death! The Genius being moved with Compaſ- 
fion towards me, bid me quit ſo uncomfortable a Pro- 
ſpe. Look no more, ſaid he, on Man in the firſt 
Stage of his Exiſtence, in his ſetting out for Eterni- 
ty; but caſt thine Eye on that thick Mift into which 
the Tide bears the ſeveral Generations of Mortals 
that fall into it. I directed my Sight as I was order- 
ed, and (whether or no the good Genius ſtrengthen- 
ed it with any ſupernatural Force, or diſſipated Part 
of the Miſt that w.s before too thick for the Eye to 

netrate) I ſaw the Valley opening at the further 

nd, and ſpreading forth into an immenſe Ocean, 
that had a huge Rock of Adamant running through 
the Midſt of it, and dividing it into two equal Parts. 
The Clouds ſtill reſted on one Half of it, inſomuch 


that I could diſcover nothing in it; but the other 
appeared to me a vaſt Ocean planted 2 
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Table Iſlands that were covered with Fruits and Flow- 
ers, and interwoven with a thouſand little ſhining 
Seas that ran among them. I could ſee Perſons dreſ- 
ſed in glorious Habits, with Garlands upon their 
Heads, paſſing among the Trees, lying down by the 
Sides of Fountains, or reſting on Beds of Flowers; 
and could hear a confuſed Harmony of ſinging Birds, 
falling Waters, human Voices, and muſical Inſtru- 
ments. Gladneſs grew in me upon the Diſcovery 
of ſo delightful a Scene. I wiſhed for the Wings 
of an Eagle, that I might fly away to thoſe happy 
Seats : but the Genius told me there was no Paſlage 
to them, except through the Gates of Death that I 
ſaw opening every Moment upon the Bridge. The 
Iſtands, ſaid he, that lie fo freſh and green before 
thee, and with which the whole Face of the Ocean 
A ſpotted as far as thou. canſt ſee, are more in 
Number than the Sands of the Sea · ſhore ; there are 
Myriads of Iſlands behind thoſe which thou here diſ- 
covereſt, reaching further than thine Eye or even 
thine Imagination.can extend itſelf, Theſe are the 
Manſions of good Men after Death, who according 
to the Degree and Kinds of Virtue in which they ex- 
celled, are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral Iſlands, 
which abound with Pleaſures of different Kinds and 
Degrees, ſuitable to the Reliſhes and Perſections of 
thoſe who are ſettled in them; every Ifland is a Pa- 
radiſe accommadated to its reſpective Inhabitants. 


Are not theſe, O Mirza, Habitations worth con- 


tending for? Does Life appear miſerable, that gives 
thee Opportunities of earning ſuch a Reward? Ts 
Death to be feared, that will convey thee to ſo hap- 
py an Exiſtence? Think not Man was made in 
wain, who has ſuch an Eternity reſerved for him. 
I gazed with inexpreſſible Pleaſure on theſe happy 
Iſlands. At length, ſaid I, ſhew me now, I beſeech 
thee, the Secrets that lie hid under thoſe dark 
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Clouds which cover the Ocean on the other Side of 
the Rock of Adamant. The Genius making me 
no Anſwer, I turned about to addreſs myſelf to him a 
ſecond Time, but I found that he had left me; I 
then turned again to the Viſion which I had been 
ſo long contemplating, but inſtead of the rolli 
Tide, the arched Bridge, and the happy 

ſaw nothing but the long hollow Valley of Bagdat, 
OT nn m9 WOW es 


On SICKNESS®. 


T has been obſerved by many Writers, that no- 
thing makes a more ridiculous Figure in a Man's 
Life, than the Diſparity we often find in him Sick 
and Well. Thus one of an unfortunate Conftitu- 
tion is perpetually exhibiting a miſerable Example 
of the Weakneſs of his Mind, or of his Body in 
their Turns. I have had frequent Opportunities of 


late to conſider myſelf in theſe different Views, and 


Hope l have received ſome Advantage by it. If what 
Mr Waller ſays be true, that 


The Souls dark Cottage, batter'd and decay d, 
Lets in new Light through Chinks that Time has 
made | 


Then ſurely Sickneſs, contributing no leſs than old 
Age to the ſhaking down this Iding of the Bo- 
dy, maydiſcover the incloſed Structure more plain- 
ly. Sickneſs is a Sort of early old Age; it teaches 
us a Diffidence in our earthly State, and inſpires us 
with the Thoughts of a future, better than a thou- 


ſand Volumes of Philoſophers and Divines, It gives 
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warning a Concuſſion to thoſe Props of our Va- 
nity, our Strength and Youth, that we think of 
fortifying ourſelves within, when there is ſo little 
Dependence on our Outworks. Youth, at the ve- 
ry beſt, is but a Betrayer of human Life in a gentler 
and ſmoother Manner than Age: It is like a Stream 
that nouriſhes a Plant upon its Bank, and cauſes it to 
flouriſh and bloſſom to the Sight, but at the ſame 
Time is undermining it at the Root in ſecret. My 
Youth has dealt more fairly and openly with me 
it has afforded ſeveral Proſpects of my Danger, and 
| nas ag ng not very common to young, 

tons of the World have not 


en, that the A 
dazzled me very much ; and I began where moſt 
People end, with a full Conviction of the Empti- 
neſs of all Sorts of Ambition, and the unſatisfactory 
Nature of all human Pleaſures. 

When a ſmart Fit of Sickneſs tells me this ſeurvy 
Tenement of my Body will fall in a little Time, I 


am even as unconcerned as was that honeſt Hiber- 


nian, who (being in Bed in the great Storm fome 
Years ago, and told the Houſe would tumble over 
his Head) made Anſwer, What care I for the Houſe # 
F am only a Lodger. I fancy it is the beſt Time to- 
die when one is in the beſt Humour, and ſo exceſ- 
fively weak as I now am, I may ſay with Conſcience,, 
that I am not at all uneaſy at the Thought that ma- 
ny Men, whom I never had any Eſteem for, ate 
likely to enjoy this World after me. When I re- 
fle& what an inconſiderable. little Atom every ſingle 
Man is, with reſpe&t to the whole Creation, me- 
thinks it is a Shame to be concerned at the Remo- 
val of ſuch a trivial Animal as I am. In the Morn- 
ing after my Exit the Sun will ariſe as bright as e- 
ver, the Flowers ſmell as ſweet, the Plants ſpring as 
yum the World will — in its old 2 
cople will laugh as heartily, and marry as faſt, as- 
X. 2. they; 
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they were uſed to do. The Memory of Man (as it 
is elegantly expreſſed in the Wiſdom of Solomon) paſ- 
ſeth away as the Remembrance of a Gueſt that tarrieth 
but one Day. There are Reaſons enough, in the 
fourth Chapter of the ſame Book, to make any 
young Man contented with the Proſpect of Death. 
For honourable Age is not that which flandeth in 
Length of Time, or is meaſured by Number of Tears. © 
But Wiſdom is the grey Hair to Men, and an un 
ſpotted Life is old Age. He was taken away ſpeedi- 
ly, leſt that Wickedneſs ſhould alter his Underſtand» 
ing, or Deceit beguile his Soul. 


—— — 


RELIOIILONw and SUPERSTITION con- 
| traſted. AV ISI O xX. 


1 Had lately a very remarkable Dream, which made 
ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion on me, that I remember 
it every Word ;. and if you are not better employ» 
ed, you may read the Relation of it as follows. 
Methought I was in the Midſt of a very entertain · 
ing Set of Company, and extremely delighted in at- 
tending to a lively Converſation; when, on a Sud» 
den, I perceived one of the moſt. ſhocking Figures 
agination can frame, advancing towards me. She 
was dreſſed in Black, her Skin was contracted into a 
thouſand W rinkles, her Eyes deeꝑ ſunk in her Head, 
and her CompleQtion pale and livid as the Counte- 
nance of Death. Her Looks were filled with Ter- 
ror and unrelenting Severity, and her Hands armed 
with Whips and Scurpions. As ſoon as ſhe came 
near, with a horrid Frown, and a Vaice that chilled 
m very Blood, the bad me follow her. I obeyed ; 
and ſhe led me through. rugged Paths, beſet with 
Briars and Thurns, into à deep ſolitary —— 
| (* 


- 
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Wherever ſhe paſſed, the fading Verdure withered 
beneath her Steps; her peftilential Breath infected 
the Air with malignant Vapours, obſcured the Lu- 
fire of the Sun, and involved the fair Face of Hea- 
ven in univerſal Gloom. Diſmal Howlings reſound- 
ed through the Foreſt, from every baleful Tree the 
Night-raven uttered his dreadful Note, and the Pro- 
ſpect was filled with Deſolation and Horror. In the 
Midſt of this tremendous Scene, my execrable Guide 
addrefſed me in the following Manner. 

© Retire with me, O 2 Mortal ! 
from the vain Allurements of a deceitfül World, 
and learn, that Pleaſure was not deſigned the Portion 
of human Life. Man was born to mourn, and to 
be wretched. . This is the Condition of all below 
the Stars; and whoeyer endeavours to oppoſe it, 
acts in Contradiction to the Will of Heaven. Fly 
then from the fatal Inchantments of Youth and ſo- 
cial Delight, and here conſecrate thy ſolitary Hours 
to Lamentation and Woe. Miſery is the Duty of 
all ſublunary Beings ; and every Enjoyment is an 
Offence to the Deity ; who is to be worſtupped on- 
ly by the Mortification of every Senſe of Fleaſure, 
and the everlaſting Exerciſe of Sighs and Tears. 

This melancholy Picture of Life quite ſunk my 
Spirits, and ſeemed to annihilate every Principle of 
Joy within me. I threw myſelf beneath a blaſted 
Yew, where the Winds blew cold and diſmal round 
my Head, and dreadful Apprehenfions chilled: my 
Heart. Here I reſolved to lie till the Hand of Death, 
which I impatiently invoked, ſhould put an End to 
the Miſeries of a Life ſo deplorably wretched. In 
this ſad Situation I ſpied on one Hand of me a deep 
muddy River, whoſe heavy Waves rolled on-in flow 
ſullen Murmurs. Here ! determined to plunge ; 
and was juſt upon the Brink, when I found myſelf 
ſuddenly drawn back. I turned about, and was 
X 3 ſur- 
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ſurpriſed by the Sight of the lovelieſt Obje& I had 
ever beheld. The moſt engaging Charms of Youth 
and Beauty appeared in all her Form.; eftulgent 
Glories ſparkled in her Eyes, and their awful Splen- 
dors were ſoftened by the gentleft Looks of Com- 
paſſion and Peace. At her Approach, the frightful 
Spectre who had before t..rmented me, vaniſhed a» 
way, and with her all the Horrors ſhe had. cauſed. 
The gloomy Clouds brightened into chearful Sun- 
ſhine, the Groves recovered their Verdure, and the 
w hole Region looked gay and blooming as the Gar- 
den of Eden. I as quite tranſported at this unex- 
peed Change, and reviving Pleaſure. began to glad 
my Thoughts; when, with a Look of inexpreſſible. 
Su eetneſs, my beauteous Deliverer thus uttered her. 
divine Inſtructions. 

« My Name is Religion. I am the Offspring of 
Truth and Love, and the Parent of Benevolence, Hope, 
and Foy. That Monſter from whole Power I have. 
freed you, is called Super/{ition : She is the Child of 
Diſcantent, and her Followers are Fear and. Sorrow. 
Thus different as we are, ſhe has often the Inſolence 
to aſſume my Name and Character, and ſeduces un- 
happy Mortals to think us the ſame, till ſhe, at length, 
drives them to the Borders of Deſpair, that dreadful 
Abyſs into which you were juſt going to fink. 

Look round, and ſurvey the various Beauties of 
this Globe, which Heaven has deſtined for the Seat 
of human Race ; and confider whether a World 
thus exquiſitely framed, could be meant for the A- 
bode of Miſery and Pain. For what End has the 
hviſh Hand ot Providence diffuſed ſuch innumerable 
Objc&s of Delizht, but that all might rejvice in the 
Privilege of Exiſtence, and be filled with Gratitude 
to the beneficent Author of.it? Thus to enjoy the 
Bleffings he has ſent, is Virtue and Obedience ; and 
to reject them merely as Means of Pleaſure, is ar 
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ble Ignorance, or abſurd Perverſeneſs. Infinite 
Goodneſs is the Source of created Exiſtence. The 
proper Tendency of every rational Being, from the 
higheſt Order of raptured Seraphs, to the meaneſt 
Rank of Men, is, to riſe inceſſantly from lower 
Degrees of Happineſs to higher. They have each 
Faculties aſſigned them for various Orders of De- 
188 

„What! (cried I) is this the Language of Reli 
jon ? Does ſhe lead her Votaries through flowery 
Paths, and bid them paſs an unlaborious Life? 
Where are the painful Loils of Virtue, the Mortifi- 


cations of Penitents, the ſelf denying. Exerciſes of. 


Saints and Heroes. 
The true Enjoyments-of a reaſonable — 


(anſx ered ſhe mildly ) do not conſiſt in unbounded 


Indulgence, or luxurious Eaſe ; in the Tumult of 
Paſſions, the Languor of Indolence, or the Flutter 
of light Amuſements. Yielding to immoral Plea- 
ſure, corrupts the Mind; living to animal and tri- 
fling ones, debaſes it; both in their Degrees diſqua- 
lify it for its genuine good, and conſign it over to 
Wretchedneſs Whoever + ould be really happy, 
muſt make the diligent and regular E xerciſe of his 
ſuperior Powers his chief Attention, adoring the Per- 
ſections of his Maker, exprefling (300d-will to his 
Fellow creatur s, cultivating inward Rectitude. To 
his lower Faculties he muſt allo ſuch Gratifications 
as will, by refreſhing him, invigorate his nobler Pur- 
ſuits. [n the Regions inhabited by angelic Natures, 
unmingled Felicity for ever blooms ; Joy flo:s there 
with a pet pc tual and abundant Stream, nor needs 


there any Mound to check its Courſe. Beings con- 


ſcious of a Frame of Mind originally diſcaſed, as all 
the human Race has Cauſe to be, muſt uſe the Regi- 
men ot 2 ftricter Seht government Whoever has 


been guilty of voluntary Exccſſes, muſt — 
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ſubmit both to the painful Workings of Nature, and 
needful Severities of Medicine, in order to his Cure. 
Still he is intitled to a moderate Share of whatever 


alleviating Accommodations this fair Manſion of his 


merciful Parent affords, conſiſtent with bis Reco» 
very.. And, in Proportion as this Recovery advan- 


ces, the livelieſt Joy will ſpring from his ſecret Senſe. 


of an amended and improving Heart. —So far from 
the Horrors of Deſpair is the Condition even of the 


Guilty. Shudder, poor Mortal, at the Thought of 
the Gulph into which thou waſt juſt now going to 


plunge. | 
„While the moſt faulty have every Encourage» 


ment to amend, the more innocent Soul will be ſup- 
rted ith ſtill ſweeter Conſolations under all its 


Raines of human Infirmities, ſupported by the 


gladdening Aſſurances, that every ſincere Endeavour 
to outgrow them, ſhall be aſſiſted, accepted, and 
rewarded. To ſuch a one the lowlieſt Self-abaſement. 


is but a deep-laid Foundation for the moſt elevated 
Hopes; fince they who faithfully examine and ac- 


knowledge what they are, ſhall be enabled, under 
my Conduct, to become v hat they deſire. The 
Chriſtian and the Hero are inſeparable ; and to the 


Aſpirings of unaſſuming Truſt and filial Confidence, 


are ſet no Bounds, To him who is animated with a 


View of obtaining Approbation from the Sovereign 


of the Univerſe, no Diffitulty is unſurmountable. 


Secure. in this Purſuit of every needful Aid, his Con- 


fic with the ſevereſt Pains and Trials, is little more 


than the vigorous Exerciſes of a Mind in Health, 
His patient Dependence on that Providence which 
looks through all Eternity, his ſilent Reſignation, his 
ready Accommodation of his I houghts and Beha- 
viour to its inſcrutable Ways, is at once the moſt 
excellent Sort of Self-denial, and a Source of the 


moſt exalted Tranſports, Society is — 
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of human Virtue. In ſocial, active Life, Difficulties 
wil! perpetually be met with; Reſtraints of many 
Kinds will be neceſſary; and ſtudying to behave 
right in Reſpect of theſe, is a Diſcipline of the hu- 
man +teart, uſeful to others, and improving to itſelf, 
Suffering is no Duty, but where it is neceſſary to a- 
void Guilt, or to do Good; nor Pleaſure a Crime, 
but where it ſtrengthens the Influence of bad Incli- 
nations, or leſſens the generous Activity of Virtue. 
The Happineſs allotted to Man in his preſent State, 
is indeed faint and low, compared with his immor- 
tal Proipects, and noble Capacities : but yet what 
ever Portion of it the diſtributing Hand of Heaven 
offers to each Individual, is a needful Support and 
Refreſhment for the preſent Moment, fo far as it 
may not hinder the attainiag his final Deſtination. 
Return then with me from continual Miſery, to 
moderate Enjoyment, and gratictul Alacrity ; return 
from the contracted Views of Solitude, to the pro- 
per Duties of a relative and dependent Being. Re- 
lig ion is not confined to Cells and Cloſets, nor re- 
ſtrained tu ſullen Retirement. Theſe are the gloo- 
my Doctrines o Swper/tition, by which ſhe endea- 
vours to oreak thoſe Chains of Benevolence and ſo- 
cial Affection, that link the Welfare of every Particu- 
lar with that of the Whole. Remember, that the 
greateſt Honour you can pay to the Author of your 
Being, is ſuch a chearful Behaviour as diſcovers a 
Mind ſatisfied with his Diſpenſations.“ ; 
Here my Preceptreſs pauſed ; and I was going te 
expreſs my Acknowledgments for her Diſcourſe, 
when a Ring of Bells from the neighbouring Village, 


and the new riſen Sun darting his Beams through 


my Windows, awaked me; 
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On the Fo lI YF being diſſatisfied with 


ONE'S preſent CIRCUMSTANCES. 


FSR the Benefit of thoſe who are diſſatisfied with 
their preſent Situations, and to illuſtrate the 
Folly and Madneſs of their Ambition, I beg leave 
to offer the Narrative of my own Life. 

I am the Son of « younger Brother of a good Fa- 
mily, who at his Deceaſe left me a little Fortune of 
a Hundred a Year. I was put early to Eten School, 
Where | learned Latin and Gre, from whence | went 
to the Univerſity, where I learned, not totally to for- 
t them. I came to my Fortune when I was at 
llege ; and having no Inclination to follow any 
Proſeſſion, | removed myſelf to Town, and lived for 
fome Time, as moſt young Fellows do, by ſpending 
four Times my Income. But it was my Happineſs,, 
before it was too late, to fall in Love, and to marry 
a very amiable young Creature, whoſe Fortune was 
juſt ſufficient to repair the Breach made in my own. 
ith this agreeable Companion I retreated to the 
Country, and endeavoured as well as I was able to 
ſquare my Wiſhes to my Circumſtances. In this 
Endeavour I ſucceeded ſo well, that excepting a few 
private Hankerings after a little more than I poſle(- 
ſed, and now and then a Sigh when a Coach and. 
Six happened to drive by me in my Walks, I was a 
very happy Man. 

I can truly affure you, Sir, that though our Fa- 
mily Oeconomy was not much to be boaſted of, and. 
in Confequence of it, we were frequently driven to 
great Straits and Difficulties, I experienced more 
real Satisfaction in this humble Situation, than I have 
ever done fince in more enviable Circumſtances. 
We were ſometimes indeed a little in Debt, but 
when Money came in, the Pleaſure of — 

what 
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what we owed was more than an Equivalent for the 
Pain it put us to : and though the Narrowneſs of 
our Circumſtunces ſubjected us to many Cares and 
Anxieties, it ſerved to keep the Body in Action as 
well as the Mind : For as our Garden was ſome- 
what large, and required more Hands to keep it in 
Order than we could afford to hire, we laboured dai- 
ly in it ourſelves, and drew Health from our Ne- 
ceſſities. | 

I had a little Boy, who was the Delight of my 
Heart, and who probably might have been ſpoiled by 
Nurſing, if theAttention of his Parents had not been 
otherwiſe employed. His Mother was naturally of 
a ſickly Conſtitution, but the Affairs of her Family, 
23 they engroſſed all her Thoughts, gave her no 
Time for Complaint. The ordinary Troubles of 
Life, which to thoſe who have nothing elſe to think 
of, are almoſt inſupportable, were leſs terrible to us, 
than to Perſons in eafier Circumſtances ; for it is a 
certain Truth, however your Readers may pleaſe to 
receive it, that where the Mind is divided among 
many Cares, the Anxiety is lighter than where there 
is only one to contend with. Or even in the hap- 
pieſt Situation, in the Midft of Eaſe, Health and 
Affluence, the Mind is generally ingenious at tor- 
menting itſelf, loſing the immediate Enjoyment of 
thoſe invaluable Bleflings, by the painful Suggeſtion 
that they are too great for Continuance. 

Theſe are the Reflections that I have made fince ; 
for I do not attempt todeny that I fighed frequently 
for an Addition to my Fortune. The Death of a 
diſtant Relation, which happened five Years after 
our Marriage, gave me this Addition, and made me 
for a Time the happieſt Man living. My lncome 
was now increaſed to Six Hundred a Year ; and I 
boped with a little Oeconomy, to be able to make a 
Figure with it. But the ill Health of my barks 

| 0 
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which in leſs eaſy Circumſtances had not touched 
me ſo nearly, was now conſtantly in my Thoughts, 
and ſoured all my Enjoyment. The ſciouſneſs 


too of having ſuch an Eftate to leave to my Boy, 
made me fo anxious to preſerve him, that inſtead of 
ſuffering him to run at Pleaſure where he pleafed, and 
to grow hardy by Exerciſe, I almoſt deſtroyed him 
by Confinement. We now did nothing in our Gar- 
den, becauſe we were in Circumſtances to have it 
kept by others: but as Air and Exerciſe were neceſ- 
ſary for our Healths, we refolved to abridge our- 
ſelves in ſome unneceſſary Articles, and to ſet up an 
Equipage. This in Time brought with it a Train of 
Expences, which we had neither Prudence to fore- 
fee nor Courage to prevent. For as it enabled us to 
extend the Circuit of our Viſits, it greatly encreaſed 
our Acquaintance, and ſubjected us to the Neceſſity 
of making continual Entertainments at Home, in 
Return for all thoſe which we were invited to a- 
broad. The Charges that attended this new Man- 
ner of living were much too great for the Income 
we poſſeſſed; infomuch that we found ourſelves in 
a very ſhort Time more neceflitous than ever. Pride 
would not ſuffer us to lay down our Equipage ; and 
to live in a Manner unſuitable to it, was what we 
could not bear to think of. To pay the Debts I 
had contracted, I was ſoon forced to mortgage, and 
at laſt to ſell the beſt Part of my Eſtate; and as it 
was utterly impoſſible to kecp up the Parade any 
longer, ve thought it adviſeable to remove of a Sud- 
den, to ſell our Coach in Town, and to.look out for 
a new Situation, at a greater Diſtance from our 
Acquaintance. 

But unfortunately for my Peace, I carried the 
Habit of Expence along with me, and was very 
near being reduced to abſolute Want, when by the 
unexpected Death of an Uncle and his two _ 
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who died within a few Weeks of each other, I ſuc- 
_—_ to an Eſtate of Seven Thouſand Pounds a 
car 

And 7 Sir, both you and your Readers will call 

me a very happy Man ; and ſo indeed I was. I ſet 
about the Regulation of my Family with the Zan, 
pleaſing Satisfaction. The Splendor of my Equi- 
pages, the 2 of my Plate, the Croud of 
Servants that attended me, the Elegance of my Houſe 
and Furniture, the Grandeur of my Park and Gar- 
dens, the 2 of my Table, and the Court that 
was every where paid me, gave me inexpreſſible De- 
light, fo ng 2s they were Novelties; but no ſoon- 
er were 12 become habitual to me, than ] loſt all 
Manner of Reliſh for them ; and I diſcovered in a 
very little Time, that by having nothing to wiſh 
for, I had nothing to enjoy. My Appetite grew pall- 
ed by Satiety, a perpetual Croud of Viſitors robbed 
me of all domeſtic E Enjoyment, my Servants plagued 
me, and m Steward cheated me. 

But the Curſe of Greatneſs did not end here. Dai- 
ly Experience convinced me that I was compelled to 
live more for others than for myſelf. My Uncle had 
been a great Party Man, and a zealous Oppoſer of all 
miniſterial Meaſures; and as his Eftate was _ lar- 
geſt of any Gentlemarr's in the County, he ſupport- 
ed an Intereſt in it beyond any of his Competitors. 
My Father had been greatly obliged by the Court 
Party, which determined me, inGratitude, to declare 
myſelf on that Side ; but the Difficulties I had to 
encounter were too many and too great for me: In- 
ſomuch that I have been baMed and defeated in al- 
moſt every Thing 4 have undertaken. To deſert 
the Cauſe I have embarked in would wor me ; 
and to eater Lengths in it will almoſt undo me. 
I am a4 av} in a perpetual State of Warfare with 


„ and — 
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univerſal Diſſatis faction of Mankind is 
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by my Tenants and Dependents 


at every Election to vote (2 they are plated 


me) contrary to their Conſciences. 


At Night when we retire to R. nting 
our Complaints on the Miſeries of the Day, and pray - 
ing heartily for the Return of that Peace, which 
was the only Companion of aur humbleſt Situation. 

V here Pain, Sickneſs, and abſolute Want are out 
of the Queſtion, no external ge of Circumſtan- 
ces can make a Man more lafti bn 455 
before. It is to an Ignorance of this I tuth, that the 


be aſcribed. Care is the Lot of Life ; and he that 


aſpires to Greatneſs in Hopes to get rid of it, is like 
1 a Furnace to avoid the 
an . 
The Solty Sotk ation T can joy in my preſent 
Situation is, that it has not pleaſed Heaven in its 
Wrath to make me a King, 
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On. the Ius ric of Pao vi DENCE. 


BOA D. Caliph of had dwelt fecure- 

ly for many Years in tha filken Pavilions of 
Pleaſure, and had every Morning anvinted his Head 
with the Oil of Gladneſs, when his only Son Abo- 
ram, for whom, he had crouded his Treaſures with 
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which render the World a of Diſtreſs, a 
Vale of Vanity and Woe, I will continue in it no 


lo '4 ma 

'Þe has Moment he furioufly raiſed his Hand, 
which Deſpair had armed with a Dagger, to ftrike 
deep into his Boſom; when ſuddenly thick Flaſhes 
of Lightening ſhot through the Cavern, and a Being 
of more than human Beauty and Magnitude, array- 
ed in azure Robes, crowned with Amaranth; and 
waving a Branch of Palm in his Right-hand, ar- 
reſted the Arm of the trembling and aſtoniſhed Ca- 
lipb, and faid with a majeftic Smile, Follow me 
to the Top of this Mountain. 

Look from hence, faid the * Conductor, 
I am Caloc, the Angel of Peace, look from hence 
into the Valley.“ 
Bozaldab opened his Eyes and beheld a barren, 

a ſultry, and ſolitarylſland, in the Midſt of which fat a 
pale, meagre, and ghaſtly Figure: It was a Merchant 
juſt periſhing with Famine, and lamenting that he 
could find neither wild Berries . a 745 — ur, Fo in 
this forlorn uninhabited Defart ; ae Baggage 
Protection of Heaven againſt the — would 


now certainly deſtroy him, ſince he ä conſumed 


the laſt Fuel he had collected to make nightly Fires 
to affright them. He then caſt a Caſket of Jewels 
on the Sand, as Trifles of no Uſe; and crept feeble 
and wende to an Eminence, where he was ac- 
cuſtomed to fit every Evening to watch the ſetting 
Sun, and to give a fignal to any Ship that might hap- 
ly approach the Iſland. 

4 Tnhabitant of Heaven, cried Bozaldab, ſuffer 
not this Wretch to periſh by the Fury of wild 
Beaſts.” *© Peace, faid the hed. and obſerve.” 


He looked again, and behold a Veſſel arrived at 
the deſolate Iſle. What Words can paint the Rap- 
ture ol the ſtarving Merchant, when the — 
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nhappy Exile in 


He wept and trembled, in- 


— | 
leſs and lamentable Condition in which 
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of different Complections; on which ſat Aboram the 
much lamented Son of Bozaldab, and by his Side a 
Princeſs fairer than a Hour. 


„ Gracious Alla / —It is my Son, cried the Ca- 


liph—** O let me hold him to my Heart! Thou 


canſt not graſp an unſubſtantial Viſion, the 
Angel: I am now ſhewing thee what would have 
been the Deſtiny of thy Son, he continued 
longer on the Earth,” And why; returned Bo- 
zaldab, was he not permitted to continue? Wh 


y 
was I not ſuffered to be a Witneſs of ſo much Feli- 
city and Power? Conſider the Sequel, replied 
he that dwells in the fifth Heaven. Bozaldablook- 


ed earneſtly, and faw the Countenance of his Son, 
on which he had been uſed to behold the placid 
Smile of Simplicity and the vivid Bluſhes of Health, 
now diſtorted with Rage, and now fixed in the In- 
ſenſibility of Drunkenneſs : It was again animated 
with Diſdain, it became pale with Apprehenſion, 


and appeared to be withered by Intemperance ;- his 


Hands were ftained with Blood, and he trembled by 
Turns with Fury and Terror. The Palace fo lately 
ſhining with oriental Pomp, changed ſuddenly into 
the Cell of a Dungeon, where his Son lay ftretched 
out on cold Pavement, gagged and bend, and his 
Eyes put out. Soon after he perceived the favour- 
ite Sultana, who before was ſeated by his Side, en- 
ter with a Bowl of Poiſon, which ſhe com 
Abcram to drink, and afterwards married the Suc- 
ceſſor to his Throne. 

«© Happy,“ faid Calec, «is he whom Providence 
has by the Angel of Death ſnatched from Guilt ! 
from whom that Power is withheld, which, if he 
had poſſeſſed, would have accumulated upon him- 
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<< It is enough, cried Bozaldab ; I adore the in- 
ſcrutable Schemes of Omniſcience !-— From what 
dreadful Evil has my Son been reſcued, by a Death 
which I raſhly bewailed as unfortunate and prema- 
ture! a Death of Innocence and Peace, which has 
bleſſed his Memory upon Earth, and tranſmitted his 
Spirit to the Skies. | 

Caſt away the Dagger, replied the heavenly 
Meſſenger, which thou waſt preparing to plunge in- 
to thine own Heart. Exchange Complaint for Si- 
lence, and Doubt for Adoration. Can a Mortal look 
down, without Giddineſs and Stupefaction, into the 
vaſt Abyſs of eternal Wiſdom ? Can a Mind that 
ſees not infinitely, perfectly comprehend any Thing 
among an Infinity of Objects mutually relative? 
Can the Channels, which thou commandeſt to be 
cut to receive the annual Inundations of thy Nile 
contain the Waters of the Ocean ? Remember that 
perfect Happineſs cannot be conferred ona Creature 
for perfe& Happineſs is an Attribute as incommuni- 
cable as perfect Power and Eternity.“ 

The 2 while he was ſpeaking thus, ſtretch- 
ed out his —_—_— to the Empyreum, 
and the Flutter of his Wings was like the ruſhing of 
a Cataract. 


1 may aſſert Eternal Providence, 
And juſtify the Ways of God to Men. 
Mrox. 


A in a Wild, unknown to public View, 
From Youth to Age a rev rend Hermit grew; 
Tbe Moſs his Bed, the Cave his humble Cell, 
His Food the Fruits, his Drink the cryſtal Well. 
Remoce from Man, with God he paſs'd his Days, 
Pray'r all his Bus neſa, all his Pleaſure Praiſe. 


A Life ſo ſacred, ſuch ſerene Repoſe - 
Seem'd Heav'n itſelf, till one Suggeſtion roſe ; 
That Vice ſhould triumph, Virtue Vice obey, 
This ſprung ſome Doubt of Providence's Sway. 
His Hopes no more a certain Proſpect boaſt, 

And all the Tenor of his Soul is lott : 

So when a ſmooth. Expanſe receives impreſs'd 
Calm Nature's Image on its watry Breaſt, 
Down bend the Banks, the Trees depending grow, 
And Skies beneath with anſw'ring Colours glow ; 
But if a Stone the gentle Sea divide, 45 

Swiſt ruffling Circles curl on ev'ry Side, 

And glimm'ring Fragments of a broken Sun; 
Banks, Trees, and Skies, in thick Diſorder run. 


Toclear this Doubt, to know the World by Sight, 
To find if Books or Swains report it right, * 
2555 or 
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kr quits his Cell; ann 
ad R d the Scallop in his Hat before; 
Then with the Sun a Riſing-journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each Event. 


The Morn was waſted in the pathlefs Graſs, 
And long and loneſome was the Wild. te pals; 
But when the ſouthern Sun had warm'd the Day, 
A omar = nog bt a crofling Way ; 

His Raiment decent, his CompleGtian fair, 

And ſoft in graceful Ri wav'd his Hair: 
Then near approaching, Father, hail, he cry'd ; 
And hail, my. Son, the rev'rend Sire reply d; | 
Words follo d words, frotn wer flow d 
And talk of various Kinds decriv'd the Rad; 
Till each with other pleas d, and loth to part, 
While in their Age they differ, join in Heart: 
11 NI Hy Wench 

Thus youthful Ivy clafps an around. 
But here the Youth enoin d the eager Sire, 
Who into hidden Truths did much ingquize : 

If he'd in Silence each Event behold, 
He would to him, ſome wond'rous T bings unfold. 
Agreed ;— and now the Hour of Day 
Came onward, mantl'd, o'er with ſober grey; 
Nature in Silence bid the World repoſe ; 

When near the Road a ſtately Palace roſe : 

There by the Mon, thro' Ranks of Trees they paſa, 
Whoſe Verdure crown d their ſloping Sides of Graſs. 
It chanced the noble Mafter of the Dome 
Still made his Houſe the wand'ring Stranger's Home, 
Yet ſtill the Kindneſs from a Thirſt of Praiſe, 
Prov'sd the vain Flouriſſi of expenſive Eaſe. 
The Pair arrive, the livery'd Servants wait; 
Theit Lord receives em at the pomyous Gate. 


. 
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The Table groans with coſtly Piles of Food, 

2 . d. 5 Toil they drown, 
to 's 

Deep ſunk. in-Sleqp, and Silk, and Heaps of Down, ( 


At length tis Morn, und at the Dawn of Day 
Along the wide Canule/the Zephins play; | 
Freſk-o'er the gay Parterres the Breeves creep, 
And ſhake the neighbouring Wood, to baniſh Sleep. 
Up zite the'Gueſts, obedient to the Call; j 


An early Ba deck'd the ſplendid Hell ; 
Rich luſcious Wine n let A, 
Which the kind Mafter forc'd the 


Then plens'd and thankful, from the Porch they go ; 
And,ibut the Landlort, none had Cauſe of Woe ; 
His Cup was vaniſh'd,; for in ſecret Guife 

The younger Gueſt purloin'd the glitt"ring Prize. 
Now on they paſs—when far upon the Road 
The wealthy tpi the wiley Pariner hem du. 


As one who ſpi r * | 


Git wing und l in the Summer - ray, 
Disorder d 'ftops, to ſhun the Danger near, 

Then walks with Faintneſs on, and looks with Fear: 
So ſeem's the Sire, he walk'd with trembling Heart, 
And much be wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk to part: 
Murm'ring, he lift his Eyes, and thinks it hard, 
That gen tous Actions meet abuſe Reward. 


While thus the Sun his Glory ſhrouds, 
The Wt bang ot their de lb 
A Sound in Air.preſag'd approaching Rain, wv 
Ani Sedlsco Cree fed comalh thee Flnis 
Warn'd by the Signs, the wand" ring Pair retreat, 
To ſeek for Sticlter at a neighb ring Seat. 
D 
„ and large, and unimprov'd around: 


Its — Temper, tm "rous and 1 — 
Unkind and griping, caui d a 
0 — — 
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As near the Miſer's heavy Door they drew, 
Fierce riſing Guſts with ſudden Fury blew; 
The nimble Light'ning, mix'd with Show'rs began, 
And o'er their Heads loud rolling Thunder ran. 
Here long they knock, but or call in vain, 
Driv*n by the Wind, and batter'd by the Rain. 

At length ſome Pity warm'd the Maſter's Breaft ; 
Twas then his Threſhold firſt receiv'd a Gueſt.) . 
ow creaking turns the Door with jealous Care, 

And Half he welcomes in the _— Pair; 

One frugal F lights the naked Walls, 

And Nature's Fervor thro* their Limbs recalls : 

Breadof the coarſeſt Sort, with dead ſmall Beer 

(Each hardly granted) ſerv'd em both to chear ; 

And when the Tempeſt firſt appeared to ceaſe, 

A ready Warning bid them part in Peace. 

With ſtill Remark the pond' ring Hermit view'd 
In one fo- rich, 4 Lie ſo poor and rude ; | 
And why ſhould ſuch (within himſelf he cry'd) 
Lock the loſt Wealth a Thouſand want beſide ? 

But what new Marks of Wonder ſoon took place, 
In ev ry ſettling Feature of his Face 

When from his Veſt the young Companion bore 
That Cup, - the gen'rous Landlord own'd before, 
And paid profuſely with the precious Bowl 

The ſtinted Kindneſs of his chuzliſh Soul; 

Juſt ſunk to Earth, the Miſer in Surprize. | 
Receiv'd the glitt'ring Gift with ſtartled Eyes; 

But e*er he could recover from his Fright | 
The generous Gueſts were gone quite out of Sight. 
Now the briſk Clouds in airy Tumults fly, 

The Sun emerging ope's an azure Sky, 

A freſher Green the ſmelling Leaves diſplay, 

And glitt'ring as they tremble chear the Day. 
While hence they walk, the Pilgrim's Boſom wrought 
With all the Travel of uncertain Thought; 


His 
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His Partner's Acts without their Cauſe appear, 

| he mp Vice, but ſeem'd a neſs here. 
” eteſting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
3 Loft and confounded with the various Shows. 


Now Night's dim Shades again involve WW 


Again the Wand” rers want a Place to lie, 
Again they ſearch and find a Manſion nigh. 
The Soil improv'd around, the Manſion neat, 
And neither poorly low nor idly great : 

It ſeem'd to ſpeak its Maſter's Turn of Mind, 
Content, and not ſor P raiſe, but Virtue, kind. 


Hither the Walkers turn with way Feet, 

Then bleſs the Manſion, and the Maſter greet ; 
Their Greeting fair, beftow'd with modeſt Guiſe, 
The courteous Maſter hears, and thus replies: 

4 Without a vain, without a grudging Heart, 

| To him who gives us all I yield a Part; 

From him you come, for him accept it here, 
A frank and ſober, more than coftly Chear. 
He ſpoke, and bid the welcome Table ſpread, 
Then talk'd of Virtue till the Time of Bed, 
When the grave Houſhold round his Hall repair, 

e, Warn'd by a Bell, and cloſe the Hours with Prayer 


At Length the World renew'd by calm Repoſe 
Was ſtrong for Toil, the dapple Morn aroſe; 
Before the Pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the clos'd Cradle where an Infant flept, 

And writh d his Neck: The Landlord's little Pride, 


Oftrange Return ! grew black, and gaſp'd, and dy'd. 

Horror of Horrors | what ! his onl dy 4 

Ho look d our Hermit when the Fact was done? 
755 Not Hell, tho' Hell's black Jaws in ſunder part, 
ht And breathe blue Fire, could more aſſault his Heart. 
: 2 Con- 
lis ® To ſteal the Cup from the meſt generous Man, end give it te 2 


Wreich that would ſcarce admit them within his Cate. 
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Confus'd and ſtruck with Silence at the Deed, 
He flies, but trembling fails to fly with Speed, 
His Steps the Youth purſues ; hy Camp by 
> the War. 


Perplex'd with Roads, a Servant ſhew 

A River croſs d the Path; the Paſſage o'er 

Was nice to find, the Servant went befare ;_ 

Long Arms of Oak an open Bridge ſupply'd, | 
And deep the Waves beneath the Bending glide. 
The Youth, who ſeem'd to watch a Time to ſin, 
Approach'd the careleſs Guide, and thruſt him in 
Plunging he falls, and riſing lifts his Head, 

Wild ſparkling Rage inflames the Hermit's Eyes, 
He burſts the Bands of Fear, and wildly cries, 
Deteſted Wretch ; ——but ſcarce his 
When the ftrange Partner ſeem'd no longer Man, 
His youthful Face grew more ſerenely ſweet ; 
His Robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his Feet; 
Fair Rounds of radiant Points inveſt his Hair ; 
Celeſtial Odours breathe in purpled Air ; 

And Wings, whoſe Colours glitter'd like the Day, 
Wide at his Back their dazzling Plumes diſplay. 
The Form etherial burſts upon his Sight. 
And moves in all the Majefty of Light. 

Tho? loud at firſt the Pilgrim's Paffion grew, 

Sudden he gaz d, and wiſt not what to do: 

ine in ſecret Chains his Words ſuſpends, 
And in a Calm his ſettling Temper ends. 
But filence here the beauteous Angel broke, 
(The Voice of Muſic raviſh'd as he ſpoke.) 

Thy Pray'r, thy Praiſe, thyLife to Vice unknown, 
In ſweet Memorial riſe before the Throne ; 

Their Charms, Succeſs in our bright Region find, 
And force an Angel down to calm thy Mind ; 

For this commiſſion d, I forſook the Sky; | 
Nay, ceaſe to kncel, —— Thy F ciao” If 


Its ſacred Majeſty 
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Then know the Truth of Government divide, 


And let the be no longer thine. 

The Maker juſtly claims that World he made, 
In this the Right of Providence is laid ; 
all depends 
On uſing ſecond Means to work his Ends: 
"Tis thus, withdrawn in State from human Eye, 
The Pow'r exerts his Attributes on high, 
Your Actions uſes, not controuls your Will, 
And bids'the doubting Sons of Men be till. 


What Events can ſtrike with more Surprizes 
Than thoſe which lately ſtruck thy wand' ring Eyes ? 
Yet taught by theſe, confeſs th Almighty juft, 
And, where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt ! 


The great, vain Man, who far'd on coſtly F 
Whoſe Life was too luxurious to N _ 
Who made his iv*ry Stands with Goblets ſhine, 
And forc'd his to Morning Draughts of Wine, 
Has, with the Cup, the graceleſs Cuſtom loſt, 

And till he welcomes, but with leſs of Coſt. 


The mean ſuſpicious Wretch, whoſe bolted Door 
Ne'er mov'd in Duty to the wand” ring Poor; 
With him leſt the Cup, to teach his Mind 
That Heav'n can bleſs, if Mortals will be kind ; 
Conſcious of wanting Worth, he views the Bowl, 
And feels Compaſſion touch his grateful Soul. 
Thus Artiſts melt the ſullen Oar of Lead, 
With heaping Coals of Fire upon its Head ; 
In the kind Warmth the Metal learns to glow, 
And looſe from Droſs the Silver runs below. 
Long had our pious Friend in Virtue trod, 
But now the Child half-wean'd his Soul from God; 
Z 2 (Child 
® Secon| Means God mm _— and abandoned 
Wretches to be his Infiruments Juſtice upon others, for 
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(Child of his *® Age) for him he liv d in Pain, 
And meaſur d back his to Earth again. 
To what Exceſſes had his run ! 

But God, to fave the Father, took the Son. 
To all but thee, in Fits he feem'sd to 
(And 't was my "Miniſtry to deal the Blow.) 
The poor fond Parent humbled in the Duſt, 
Now owns in Tears the Puniſhment was juſt. 


But how had all his Fortune felt a Wreck, 
Had the falſe Servant ſped in Safety back ? 
This very Night, (by ſecret Plot contriv'd) 
Of Life and cath his Maſter he'd depriv'd ; 
Had he in this Conſpiracy prevail'd ; 
What Funds of Charity would then have fail'd. + 


Thus Heav'n inſtructs thy Mind: This Trial o- er, 
Depart in Peace, reſign, and ſin no more. 


On ſounding Pinions here the Youth withdrew, 
The Sage ſtood wond'ring as the Seraph flew. 
Thus bok'd Eliſpa, when to mount on high 
His Maſter took the Chariot of the Sky; 

The fiery Pomp aſcending, left the View; 
The Prophet 221 and wiſh'd to "_ too. 


The bending Hermit here a Pray 
« Lord! as in Heav'n, on Earth 4 Will be done,” 
Then gladly turning, ſought his ancient Place, 
And ſpent a Life of Piety and Peace. 


TruUTH 


® Child of his Are. Chill born to him when in Years, 
on which he doated too fondly, 


+ He gave largely to the Poor, 
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TRUuT u and Falls no oD. 
A FABLE. | 


SOON as the Iron Age on Earth 

And Vice found eaſy Entrance into Man : 
While from his tow'ring Height the ſlaming Sun, 
Fierce on the pendant Globe directly ſhone, 
Forth from her Cave infernal Falſhood came ; 
Falſhood, the Hate of Gods, of Men the Shame. 
A filken Robe ſhe ere, of various Hue, 
Its Cotour changing with each different View ; 
Studious to cheat, and eager to beguile, 
She mimic'd Truth and ap'd ber heav'nly Smile ; 
But mimic'd Truth in vain : The varying Veſt 
To every fearching Eye the Fiend confeſs. 
At length ſhe ſaw celeſtial Truth appear; 
Serene her Brow, and chearful-was her Air ; 
Her Silver Locks with ſhining Fillets bound, 
With laurel Wreaths her peaceful Temples crown'd: 
A Lilly Robe was girded round her Waſte, 
And o'er her Arms a radiant Mantle caſt; 
With decent Negligence it hung behind, 
And looſely flowing, wanton'd in the Wind. 
Thus Truth advanc'd, unknowing of Deceit, 

And Fallwod, bowing low, began the Cheat. 
Hail charming Maid, bright as the Morning Star, 
Daughter of Five, and Heav'n's peculiar Care; 
"Tis thine to weigh the World in Scales, 
And chide 4 2 Soul o_ 41 prevails, 
Diſpenſin ice with imparti a 
The mightief Pow'rs fubmit to thy Command; I | 
F*en Gods themſelves, tho” in their Actions free, | | | 
Confult, reſolve, and act as you decree: | 
| Great Soverei Fove, the firſt etherial Name, 

Advis' d wick thee to form the head ny Frame; 
| Z 3 As ! 


oy 
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As Truth approv'd, he bid the Fabric riſe, 
And ſpread the azure Mantle of the Skies; 
Plac'd ev'ry Planet in its proper Sphere, 

Nor rolls this Orb too wide, nor that too near. 
But why thus wa k we, mindleſs of our Eaſe, 
Expos'd beneath the Sun's meridian Blaze ? / 
Better retire, and ſhun the ſcorching Ray, | 
Till tanning Zephyrs cool our evening Way. | 
Hear how yon limp:d Streams run murmuring by, | 
And tuneful Birds their ſylvan Notes apply: | 
See fragrant Shrubs along the Border grow, 2 
And waving Shades beneath the Poplar-bough ; | 
All theſe invite us to the River Side, | 
To bathe our Limbs, and fport within the Tide; 

So cool the Stream, the flow'ry Banks fo ſweet, 

Diana's ſelf might covet the Retreat; 

Nor can a ſhort Diverſion check your Hafte, 

Freſh Strength will ſoon ſucceed fuch welcome Reſt ; 

As rapid Currents, held a while at Bay, 

With ſwifter Force purſue their liquid Way. 


So ſpake the Fantom, and with friendly Look, 
Supporting what ſhe ſaid, approach'd the Brook : 
Truth followed, artleſa, unſuſpicious Maid, 
And, in an evil Hour, the Voice obey d. 
Both at the cryſtal Stream arri d, unbound 
Their different Robes; both caſt them to the Ground; 
The Fiend upon the Margin ling ring ſtood, 

The naked Goddeſs into the Flood; 

Sporting ſhe ſwims the liquid Surface o'er, 

Unmindful of the matchleſs Robe ſhe wore. 

Not Falſhood ſo —- ſhe haſty ſeĩz d the Veſt, 

And with the beauteous Spoils herſelf ſhe dreft ; 

Then wing'd with Joy, out flew the ſwiſteſt Wind, 

Her ou n inſernal Robe far left behind. 

Streight ſhe aſpires above her former State, 

P . 
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Nay, ſuch her daring Pride, that fome report, 
When thus equipp'd, 4; ſhe boldly went to Court; 
There ſpake and look'd with ſuch a 


graceful 
Miſtaken Fame 'd her wiſe and fair, ” 
She fill'd the Wanton's T 


ongue with ſpecious Names, 

To deal in Wounds and Deaths, in Darts and Flames; 

She prefac'd all her lewd Attempts with Love, | 
And Fraud prevail'd where Reaſon could not move. 
At length ſhe mingled with the learned Throog, 

And tun'd the Muſe's Song, 

In all the Labyrinths of Logic bd, 

She taught the ſubtle Reas ner not to yield, 

Inſtructed how to puzzle each Diſpute, 
„ Ins a 06 Gongne, | | 


Now at the Bar ſhe play'd the La 
And ſhap'd out Right and Wrong Rules of Art. | 
Now in the Senate rais'd her pompous Tone, P 
Talk'd much of public Good, but amant ſais ama, 

Ott to the Olympian Field ſhe turn'd her Eyes, 

And taught the Racers how to gain the Prize. 

In Schools and Temples too ſhe claim'd a Share, 

While Falſhood's ſelf admir'd her Influence there. 


Deleted Th ettor's Ge Fhand 126 hes, i} 
Nor knew ſhe 2 | 


In vain her heav* 
In vain the humid kghing ſeek, 
In vain ſhe tears the Toceat from har Har, 


While Nature ſeems to ſympathize her Care; 
The glowingFlow'rs,that crown th enamellꝰd Meads, 
Weep fragrantDews, and hang their drooping Heads, 
The ſylvan Choirs, as conſcious of her Pains, | 
Deplore the Loſs in melancholy Strains. } 
Thus penſive and uncloath'd upon the Shore : 

She ſtands, and ſees the Robe which Falfhood wore ; 

Deteſted Sight ! nor longer now ſhe mourns, 

Bat Grief to Rage uin fun d with Anger burn 3 
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Into the Stream the helliſh Robe ſhe toft, 
And fcorn'd a Habit fo unlike the loſt. 


Hence Truth now naked roves, as in Diſgrace ; 
None, but the Wiſe and Virtuous ſee het Face; 
From Cities far ſhe modeſtly retreats, 

From buſy Scenes of Life to peacetul Seats ; 

Is chiefly found in lonely Fields and Cells, 

Where Silence reigns and Contemplation dwells. 

Hence Falſhood cheats us, in the fair Diſguiſe, 

And ſeems Truth's ſelf to all unwary Eyes; 

THONG and triumphs in Yower, and Wealth and 
ame, - 

And builds her Glory on her Rivals Name: 

With Safety dares to flatter, fawn and ſooth; 

For who knows Falſhood, when array'd like Truth? 


Lunxvrxy and Want. AVisiog. 


S hte I mus'd on Fortune's Bub and Flow, 
Life's airy Pleaſures, - and ſubftantial Woe, 

The thoughtlefs Mirtb that laughs in Pleaſure's Eye, 
The Boaſt ef Vice, and Pride of Vanity, 
O'er nodding Reaſon downy Slumbers ſtole, 
And Fancy's Viſions open'd on my Soul. 
Aloft, on proud Jonic Columns rear'd, 
A s Dome in ruin'd Pomp appear d; 
A baſeleſs Pillar here, with Moſs o ergrow n, 
Prefs'd Earth's green Boſom with a Length of Stone; 
There, a tall Portal, ſculptur d once fo gay, 
Records no Story but its own Decay. 

I enter'd - Crouds, who bluſh to be deſcry d, 
With famiſh'd Looks, thro” «+ box oy 
I paus'd, and curious as I gaz'd afous 


ches gfde. 
Saw a lean Hag lie firetch'd along che Ground : - 
Saw a Hag lie ſtre along | 
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Round either Arm a tatter'd Rug the drew, 
Her Shame conceal'd with of various Hue ; 
A Cloth her Forchead bound, her Legs were bare, 
And fool and coated wes ber ee 


r —— — 


Want i 5 my © well known, 1 
*. Work of Luzury, this loſty Dome, 

So righteous Jeue ordains, is now my Home. 
Time was, this Roof return'd the dulcet Voice 
reer. 
Dependent thence a thouſand Ta 
The Vine's rich Juice — — flow d; 
An bundred Dainties o'er the Board were ſpread, | 
And all Arabia ſpicy Fragrance ſhed. 

The Velvet Couches, and the cuſhion'd Chair, 

2 hi n 
Beauty, ſmiling o'er the Scene, 

Spread Joy around, of every Joy the Queen ! 


Thee gud Dow by Hangar and by © - 
d, with ſuppliant Voice I ſought Relief 

Relief I ſought, alas! but ſought in vain, 
With poignant Taunt rebuk'd, and ſour Diſdain. | | 
The batt'ning Prieft with ſu ious Face, 
Inferr'd from Indigence the Want of Grace. 
The Lawyer, in quaint Terms, with Look demure, 
Gave Hints of Statutes againſt vagrant Poor. 
Unmov'd and cool the garter'd m— 
For me fit Refuge Colonies ſupply'd. 
I figh'd in ſecret, and to Heav'n my Heart 
Aſcending, Heav'n in Pity took my Part. 
Loud roll'd - the Fabric from its Baſe 
Shook ; and proud Luxury vaniſh'd from the Place. 
The aſtoniſh'd Croud their Patron's Fall deplore, 
And pale and tremuling iſſue from the Door. 
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I enter d, prompted by a Voice divine, 

Which thrice repeated,” Want] this Pile is thine ; 
For know by Fove and Fate it ftands dec 

Where Luxury riots-thou fhale ſtill fucceed. 
Here unmoleſted from that Hour I reign | 
And all the Court of Luxury forms my Train; 
Here ſtill receiv'd by me, as hither 'driv*n, 

By keen Neceffity, the Scourge of Heav'n; 
Theſe are the Wretches which around me throng 
To me the Lawyer, Stateſman, Prieft belong. 


She ceas'd ; her Words ſuch ſtrong Emotions 


bred, | | 
Tha nay me trembling, and the 4 
ave me from Luxury, gracious Has n, I pray d, 
That Want 's drearHaunts my fieys may ne er invade. 


The Mabie zz. 4 Tait — for tbe Lais. 


MS Molly, a ſum' d Toalt, was fair and young, 

Had Wealth and Cheri — but then ſhe had a 
Tengue 

From Morn to Night th' eternal Larum rung, 

Which often loſt thoſe Hearts her Eyes had won. 


Sir Fohn was ſmitten, and confefs'd his Flame, 
Sigh'd out the uſual Time, then wed the Dame ; 
Poſſeſs d he thought of every Joy of Life ; 

But his dear Molly prov'd a very Wiſe. 

Exceſs of Fondneſs did in T ime decline, : 
Madam lov'd Money, and the Knight lov'd Wine. 
From whence fome pretty Diſcords v ould ariſe. 
As, You're a Fugl ——— and, Tan are mighty 8 * 


8 


Y 


* 
3 


* 
4 
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Tho? he and all the World-allow'd. her Wit, 
7 7 1 5 
When ihe began; —far Hat and Sword he'd Cal, 
Then after a in, Ki, — cry, by dear — | 
Supper and Friends. expect me at the Roſe. $1 
And, what Sir. Fob, you'll get your uſual Doſe } 
Go, ſtink and ſmoke, and guzzle naſty. Wine; 
Sure, never v irtuous Love was us'd like mine. 


Oft as the watchful Bellman mazch'd bis Round, 
At a freſh Bottle gay Sir John he found. | 

By four the Knight would get his Buſineſs 
And only then reel'd off, becauſe alone; 

Full well he knew the dreadful Storm to come, 

But arm'd with Bourdeaux, be durſt venture Home. 


My Lady with her Tongue was ſtill prepar” 
She rattled loud, and he impatient heard: * 
Tis a fine Hour! in a ſweet Pickle made | 
And this, Sir John, is every Day the Trade. 
Here I fit moping all the live-long Night, 
Devour d with Spleen, and Stranger to Delight; 
Till Morn ſends ſtagg ring Home a drunken Beaſt, 
Reſolvꝰd to break my Heart as well as Reft. 


Hey ! hoop ! d'ye hear my damn'd obſtrep'rous 


ſe, 
What, can't find one Bed about the Houſe ? 
Will that Clack lie never ftill ? 
That Rival to the Soſtneſs of a Mill! 


Some Couch and diſtant Room muſt be my Choice, 

Where I may fleep uncurs d with Wife and Noiſe. 
Long this uncomſortable Liſe they led. 

With ſnarling Meals, and each a ſep rate Bed. 

To an old Uncle oft ſhe would complain, 

Beg his Advice, and ſcarce from Tears refrain. 


4 
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Old Fiſewoed ſmok' d the Matter as it was, 


Chear up, cry'd he ! and I'll remove the the Cauſe, 


A wond'rous Spring within my Garden flows, 
Of ſov'reign Virtue, chiefly to compoſe 
The beft Elixir t Man and Wife ; 

are th' E the Qualities Divine, 
Tia Water call d, but worth its Weight in Wine. 
If in his ſullen Airs Sir John ſhould come, 
Three Spoonfuls take, hold in your Mouth—then 

mum : - 

Smile, and look pleas'd, when he ſhall rage and ſcold, 
Still in your Mouth the healing Cordial hold; 
One Month this ſympathetic Med'cine try'd, 
He'll grow a Lover, you a happy Bride. 
But deareft Niece, keep this grand Secret cloſe, 
Or every prattling Huſly Il beg a Doſe. 

A Water-bottle's for her Relief, 
Not Nants could ſooner caſe the Lady's Grief : 
Her buſy Thoughts are on the Trial bent, 

And, Female like, impatient for the Event 


The bonny Knight reels Home exceeding clear, 

Prepar'd for Clamour and domeſtic War ; 
Ent ring, he cries, —hey ! where's our Thunder fled ! 
No Hurricane | Betty's your Lady dead ? 
Madam, aſide, an ample Mouthful takes, | 
Court'fies, looks kind, but not a Word ſhe ſpeaks : 
Wond'rine, he ſtar d, ſcarcely his Eyes believ'd, 
But found his Ears agreeably deceiv'd, 
Why, how now, Moll, what's the Crotchet now? 
She ſmiles and anſwers only with a Bow. 

Then claſping her about —why let me die | 
I heſe Night-cloths, Moll, become thee mightily ! 
With that, he figh'd, her Hand began to preſs, 
And Betty calls, her Lady to undreſs. | 


Nay, 


| 
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Nay, kiſs me, Molly —— for I'm much inclin'd : 
Her Lace ſhe cuts, to take him in the Mind. 
Thus the fond Pair to Bed enamour'd went, 


The Lady pleas d, and the good Knight content. 


For many Days theſe fond Endearments paſt, 
The reconciling Bottle fails at laſt ; | 
*T was us'd and gone, — Then Midnight Storms aroſe, 
And Looks and Words the Union diſcompoſe ; 

Her Coach is order'd, and Poſt-haſte ſhe flies, 
To beg her Uncle for ſome freſh Supplies, 
Tranſported does the ſtrange Effects relate, 
Her Knight's Converſion, and her happy State ! 


Why, Niece, ſays he,—I prithee apprehend 
The Water's Water.— Be thyſelf thy Friend ; 
Such Beauty would the coldeſt Huſband warm, 
But your provoking Tongue undoes the Charm : 
Be filent and complying. —- You'll ſoon find, 

Sir Jobn without a Med'cine, will be kind. 
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N T] 

Ons % Syarinc. A- 

a 

Oven of the Year! delightful 2 

Y Thy. bleft Return 4 — a 
Infpires my languid Lays; 

No more I fleep in Sloth ſupine, | Th 

While all Creation at thy Shrine Pu 

Its annual Tribute pays. | ww 

Eſcap'd from Winter's freezing Pow'r Bu 


Life-giving Zephyrs 

And — glows th' enamell'd Ground 
With Nature's varied Hues; 

Not ſo returns our Youth decay'd, 

Alas! nor Air, nor Sun, nor Shade 

- The Spring of Life renews. 
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The'Sun's too quick revolving Beam 

A; pace diffolves the human Dream, 
And brings the appointed Hour ; 

Too late we catch his parting Ray 

And mourn the idly waſted Day, 
No longer in our Pow'r. 


Then happieſt he, whoſe lengthen'd Sight 
Purſues by Virtue's conftant Light 

A Hope beyond the Skies ; 
Where frowning Winter ne'er ſhall come, 


An EL EO v, written in a Country Church yard. 


HE Curfew tolls, the Knell of parting Day, 
The lowing Herd winds ſlowly o'er the Lea, 
The Plowman homewards plods his weary Way, 
And leaves the World to Darkneſs and to me. 

Now fades the glimm'ring Landfkip on the Sight, 
And all the Air a ſolemn Stillneſs holds; 

Save where the Beetle wheels his droning Flight, 
Or drowſy Tinklings lull the diftant Folds : 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled 'Tow'r, 
The moping Owl does to the Moon complain 
Of ſuch, as wand' ring near her ſecret Bow'r, 
Moleſt her antient folitary Reign. 

Beneath theſe rugged Elms,thatYew-tree's Shade, 
Where _— the Turf in many a mould'ring 
Each in his — Cell for ever laid, 

The rude Fore-fathers 7 Hamlet fleep. 
2 2 


The 
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The breezy Call of Incenſe-breathing 

The —_ twitt'ring from the firaw-built 
3 

The Cock's ſhrill Clarion, or the echoing Horn 

No more ſhall rouze them from their lowly Bed. 

For them no more the blazing Hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy Houſe-wife ply her Evening Care, 

No Children run to liſp their Sire's — 
Or climb his Knees the envy' d Kiſs to ſhare. 

Olt did the Harveſt to their Sickle yield, 

Their Harrow oft the tubborn Glebe has broke, 
How jocund did they drive their Team a field ! 
How bow'd the Woods beneath their ſturdyStroke | 

Let not Ambition mock their uſeful Toil, 
Their homely Joys and Deſtiny obſcure, 

Nor Grandeur hear with a diſdainful Smile 
The ſhort and ſimple Annals of the Poor. 

The Boaſtof Heraldry, the Pomp of Pow'r, 

And all that Beauty, all that Wealth e' er gave, 
Awaits alike th' inevitable Hour; 
The Paths of Glory lead but to the Grave. 

Nor you, ye Proud, impute to theſe the Fault, 

If Mem'ry o'er their Tomb no Trophies raiſe, 
Where thro” the long drawn Ifle, and fretted Vault, 
The pealing Anthem ſwells the Note of Praiſe. 

Can ftory'd Urn, or animated Buſt, 

Back to its Manſion call the fleeting Breath ? 
Can Honour's Voice provoke the filent Duſt, 
Or Flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold Ear of Death? 

Perhaps in this neglected Spot is laid, 

Some Heart once pregnant with celeſtial Fire, 
Hands that the Reins of Empire might have ſway'd, 
Or wake to Extaſy the living Lyre. 

But Knowledge to their Eyes her ample Page, 
Rich with the Spoils of Time did ne er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repreſs'd their noble Rage, 

And froze the genial Current of the Soul. 


Full 


—_— cc... a... 


It, 


d, 


Full many a Gem of pureſt Ray ſerene 
The dark unfathom'd Caves of Ocean bear, 
Full many a Flow'r is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its Sweetneſs on the Deſart air. 


Some Village - Hampden, that with dauntleſiBreaſt, 


The little Tyrant of his Fields withſtood, 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 


Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his Country's Blood. 


Th' Applauſe of lift'ning Senates to command, 
The Threats of Pain and Ruin to deſpiſe, 

To ſcatter Plenty o'er a ſmiling Land, 

And read their Hiſt'ry in a Nation's Eyes, 
Their Lot forbad : Nor circumſcrib'd alone, 
Their growing V irtues, but their Crimes confin d, 
Forbad to wade thro” Slaughter to a Throne, 

And ſhut the Gates of Mercy on Mankind: 

The ftruggling Pangs of conſcious Truth to hide, 
To quench the Bluſhes of ingenuous Shame, 

Or heap the Shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With Incenſe kindled at the Muſe's Flame. 

Far from the ing Croud's ignoble Strife, 
Their ſober Wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray ; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd Vale of Life, 

They kept the noiſeleſs Tenor of their Way. 

Yet ev'n theſe Bones from Inſult to protect 
Some frail Memorial ſtill erected nigh, 


With uncouth Rhymes; and ſhapleſs Culture deck'd, 


Implores the paſſing Tribute of a Sigh. 


Their Name, their Years ſpelt by th” unletter'd 


Muſe, 

The Place of Fame and Elegy ſupply, 
And many a holy Text around the ftrews, 
That teach the ruſtic Moraliſt to die. 

For who to dumb Forgetfulneſs.a Prey, 
This pleaſing anxious Being e er refign'd, 
Left the warm Precincts of the chearful Day, 
Nor caſt oae longing, hag ring Look behind? 

24 3 
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On ſome ſond Breaſt the parting Soul relies, 
Some pious Drops the cloſing Eye requires; 
Ev'n from the Tomb the Voick of Nature cries, 
Awake and faithful to her wonted Fires. 


For thee, who mindful of the unhonour'd Dead, 


Doſt in theſe Lines their artleſs Tale relate, 
If Chance by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred Spirit ſhall enquire thy Fate 

Haply fome hoary-headed Swain may ſay, 
© Oft have we ſeen him at the Peep of Dawn 
Bruſhing with haſty Steps the Dews away, 

To meet the Sun upon the Upland Lawn. 

There at the Footof yonder nodding Beech, 
That wreaths its old fantaſtic Roots ſo high, 

His liſtleſs Length at Noon tide would he ftretch, 
And pore upon the Brook that babbles by. 

Hard by yon Wood, now ſmiling as in Scorn, 
Nrutt'ring his way-ward Fancies, he would rove: 
Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 
Or craz'd with Care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs Love. 

One Morn I miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd Hill, 
Along the Heath, and near his fav'rite Tree; 
Another came, nor yet beſide the Rill, 

Nor up the Lawn, nor at the Wood was be: 

The next, with Dirges due, in ſad Array, 

Slow thro* the Church-way Path we faw him 
borne ; : 
Approach and read (for thou canft read) the Lay 

Grav'd on the Stone beneath yon aged Thorn. 

There ſcatter'd oft, the earlieſt of the Year, 
By Hands unſeen, are Showers of Violets found; 
The Red breaft loves to build and warble there, 
And little Footſteps lightly print the Ground.“ 


The EP1TAPH. | 
ERE refts his Head upon the Lap of Earth, 
A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown: 
Fair Science frown'd not on his humble Birth, 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own, 
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Heav'n-did a R ce as largely ſend : 
He gave to Mis'ry (all he had) a Tear : 
He gory — Heav'n ('twas all he wiſh'd) a 


No farther ſeek his Merits to diſcloſe, 
Or draw fn Frailties from their dread Abode, 
(There alike in trembling Hope repoſe 
The Boſom of his Father and his God. > 


The PANTHER, the Horsez, and 
BEASTS. A F ABLE. 


THE Man, who ſeeks to win the Fair, 
(So Cuſtom ſays) muſt Truth forbear ; 

Muſt fawn and flatter, cringe and lye ; 

And raiſe the Goddeſs to the Sky; 

For Truth is hateful to her Ear, 

A Rudeneſs, which ſhe cannot bear- 

A Rudeneſs ?---Yes.---I ſpeak my Thoughts: 

For Truth upbraids her with her 


How wretched, Cloe, then am I, 
Who love you, and yet cannot lye; 
And ſtill to make you leſ my Friend, 
I ſtrive your Errors to amend. | 
But ſhall the ſenſelefs Fop impart 
The ſofteſt Paſſion to your Heart, 
While he, who tells you honeſt Truth, 
And points to Happineſs your Youth, 
Determines, by his Care, his Lot, 

And lives neglected, and forgot ? 


Truſt me, my Girl, with greater Eafe, 
Your Taſte for Flatt'ry I could pleaſe, 
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And Similes in each dull Line, 
Like Glow - worms in the Dark, ſhould ſhine: 
What if I fay your Lips diſeluſe 

The Freſhneſs of the op ning Roſe ? 

Or that your Cheeks are Beds of Flow'rs, 
Enripen'd by refreſhing Show'rs ? 

Yet certain as thefe Flow'rs ſhall fade, 

Time ev*ry Beauty will invade. 

The Butterfly, of various Hue, 

More than the Flow'r reſembles you ; 

Fair, flutt'ring, fickle, buſy Thing, 

To Pleaſure ever on OS 

Gayly coquetting for an Hour, 

To de, and ne er be thought of more. 


Would you the Bloom of Youth ſhould laft ? 
Tis Virtue that muſt bind it faſt ; 
And eaſy Carriage, wholly fret 
From ſour Reſerve, or Levity ; 
Good-natur'd Mirth, an open Heart, Y 
And Looks unſkill'd in any Art; | 
Humility, enough to own | 
The Frailties, which a Friend makes known, ” 
And decent Pride, enough to know 
The Worth, that Virtue can beſtow. 


Theſe are the Charms, which ne er decay, 
Tho' Youth and Beauty fade away, 
And Time, which all Things elſe removes, 
Still heightens Virtue, and improves. 

You'll frown, and afk to what Intent 
This blunt Addreſs to you is ſent? 
I'll pare the Queſtion, and confeſs 
I'd praiſe you if I loy'd you lefs ; 
But rail, be angry, or complain, 
I will be rude when you are vain, 
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Beneath a Lion's peaceful Reign, 
When Beaſts met friendly on the Plain, Jes 
A Panther, of majeſtic Port, 
The vaineſt Female of the Court) 
With ſpotted Skin, and Eyes of Fire, 
Fil'd ev*'ry Boſom with Defire ; 
Where e'er ſhe mov d, a ſervile Croud 
Of fawning Creatures cring'd and bow d; 
Aſſemblies ev*ry Week ſhe held, 
(Like modern Belles) with Coxcombs fill'd, 
Where Noiſe, and Nonfenſe, and Grimace, 
And Scandal echo'd round the Place. 


ngs 


mpo 
As firſt in Rank, the Monkey ſpoke. 
„Gad take me, Madam, but I ſwear, 
„No Angel ever look'd fo fair 
Forgive my Rudenefſs, but I vow, 
*© You were not quite divine till now; 
«« Thoſe Limbs ! that Shape! and then thoſe Eyes 
« O, cloſe them, or the Gazer dies!“ 


Nay, gentle Pug, for Goodneſs huſh, 
I vow, and ſwear, you make me bluſh ; 
I ſhall be angry at this Rate— 
»Tis ſo like Flatt'ry—which I hate. 


The Fox, in deeper Cunning vers'd, 
The Beauties of her Mind rehears'd, 
And talk'd of Knowledge, Tafte, and Senſe, 
To which the Fair have vaſt Pretence ; 
Yet well he knew them always vain 
Of what they ſtrive not to attain, 
And play'd fo cunningly his Part, 
That Pug was rival'd in his Art. 
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The Goat avow'd his am rous Flame, 
And burnt — for what he durſt not name; 
Yet hop'd a Meeting in the Wood 
Might make his Meaning underſtood. 
Halt angry at the bold Addreſs, 
She frown'd ; but yet ſhe muſt confeſs, 
Such Beauties might inflame his Blood, ' 
But ſtill bs Phrafe was ſome what rude. 


The her Neatack much admir d; 
The Aſs her Swiftnels fir'd ; 
Thus all to feed her Folly trove : 

And by their Praiſes ſhar'd her Love. 


The Horſe, whoſe gen' rous Heart diſdain'd 
Applauſe, by ſervile Flatt'ry gain'd, 
With graceful Courage, Silence broke, 
And thus with Indignation ſpoke. 
When flatt'ring Monkeys fawn, and prate, 
They juſtly raiſe Contempt, or Hate ; 
For Merit's turn'd to 1 
Applauded by the grinni 5 
The artful Fax _ — 
To lure you to his ſelfiſh Ends; 
From the vile Flatt'rer turn away, 
For Knaves make Friendſhips, to betray. 
Diſmiſs the Train of Fops and Fools, 
And learn to follow Wiſdom's Rules; 
Such Beauties might the Lion warm, 
Did not your Folly break the Charm; 
For who would court that lovely Shape, 
To be the Rival of an Ape? 
He faid ; and ſnorting in Diſdain, 
Spurn'd at the Croud, and ſought the Plain. 


My 
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1 Hate the Face, however fair, 

That carries an affectod Air ; | 
The liſping Tone, the Shape confirain'd, 
The ſtudied Look, the Paſſion feign'd, 
Are Fopperies, which only tend g 
To injure what they ſtrive to mend. 


With what ſuperior Grace enchants 
The Face, which Nature's Pencil paints ! 
Where Eyes, unexercis'd in Art, 

Glow with the Meani 


Tho' perſect there, 
The Maſter- lines, the finiſh'd Air, 
We catch from ev'ry Look Delight, 
And grow enamour'd at the Sight; 
For ty, tho' we all approve, 
Excites-our Wonder, more than Love, 
While the Agreeable ſtrikes ſure, 

And gives the Wounds we cannot cure. 


Why then, my Amore this Care, 
That forms you in Effect, leſs fair ? 
If Nature an your Cheek beftows 
A Bloom, that emulates the Rofe, 
Or from ſome heav*nly Image drew, 
A Form, Apelles never knew, 

Your ill-judg's Aid will you impart, 
And ſpoilt by meretricious Art? 
Or had you, Nature's Error, come 
Abortive from the | Matar Womb, 
Your forming ill rejects, 
Which only beightens hes Defects, 
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When ſuch, of glitt'ring Jewels proud, 
Still preſs the Landy Op Croud, 
At ev'ry public Shew are ſeen, 

With Look awry, and aukward Mein, 
The gaudy attracts the Eye, 
And maguhes Deformity. 


Nature may underdo her Part, 
But ſeldom wants the Help of Art ; 
Truſt her, ſhe is your ſureſt Friend, 
Nor made your Form for you to mend. 


A Gooſe, affected, empty, vain, 
The ſhrilleft of the cackling Train, 
With proud, and elevated Creft, 


Precedence claim'd above the Reſt. 


Says ſhe, I laugh at human Race, 
Who ſay, Geeſe hobble in their Pace; 
Look here ! - the fland”rous Lie detect; 
Not haughty Man is fo erect. 

That Peacock yonder ! Lord how vain 
The Creature's of his gaudy Train 

If both were ſtript, I'd pawn my Word, 
A Gooſe would be the finer Bird. 
Nature to hide her own Defects, 

Her bungled Work with Fin'ry decks ; 


Were Geeſe ſet off with half that Show, 


Would Men admire the Peacock ? No. 


Thus vaunting, croſs the Mead ſhe 
The cackling Breed attend her Walks; 


The Sun ſhot down his Noon-tide Beams, 
The Swans were ſporting in the Streams; 


Their ſnowy Plumes, and ftately Pride 


Provok'd her Spleen.. Why there, ſhe cry'd, 
Again, what Arrogance we ſee ! 
Thoſe Creatures ! how they mimic me 


Oer eg w 
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Shall ev'ry Fowl the Waters ſkim, 
Becauſe we Geeſe are known to ſwim ? 
Humility they ſoon ſhall learn, 

So ſaying, with extended Wi 
Lightly upon the Wave ſhe A 
Her Boſom (wells, ſhe ſpreads her Plumes, 
And the Swan's ſtately Creſt aſſumes. 
Contempt and Mockery enfu'd, 
And burſts of Layghter ſhook the Flood. 


A Swan, ſuperior to the Reſt, 
Sprung forth, and thus the Fool addreſs d. 
Conceited Thing, elate with Pride ! 
Thy Affectation all deride ; 
Theſe Airs thy Aukwardneſs impart, 
And ſhew thee plainly, as thou art. 
Among thy Equals of the Flock, 
Thou had ſt eſcap'd the public Mock, 
And as thy Parts to Good conduce, 
Been deem d an honeſt, hobbling Goole. 


Learn hence to ſtudy Wiſdom's Rules; 
Know, Foppery's the Pride of Fools ; 
And ſtriving Nature to conceal, 
You only her Deſects reveal. 
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Nymph, who walks the public Streets, 


And ſets her Cap at all ſhe meets, 
May catch the Fool who turns to ſtare, 
But Men of Senſe avoid the Snare. 


As on the Margin of the Flood, 
With filken Line, my Lydia ftood,. 
I ſmil'd to ſee the Pains you 
To cover o'er the fraudful Hook, 
Along the Foreſt as we ftray'd, 
You ſaw the. Boy his Lime-twig fpread ; 
Gueſs d y& the Reaſon of bis Fear, 4 
Left, hcedleſs, we approachꝰd too near 
For as behind the Buſh we lay, 

The Linnet flutter d on the Spray. 


Needs there ſuch Caution to delude 
The ſcaly Fry, and feather'd Brood : 
And think you with inferior Art, 

To captivate the human Heart? 


The Maid, who modeſtly conceals 
Her Beauties, while ſhe hides, reveals; 
Give but a Glimpſe, and Fancy draws 
Whate'er the Grecian Venus was. 
From Eve's firſt Fig-leaf to 
All Dreſs was meant for Fancy's Aid, 
W hich evermore dwells 
On w hat the baſhful Nymph conceals, 


When Celia ſtruts in Man's Attire; 
the ſhows wa much to raiſe D fire 3 
But from the Hoop's bewitehing Round, 
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The roving Eye, the Boſom bare, 
The forward Laugh, the wanton Air 
May catch the Fop; for Gudgeons ſtrike 
At the bare Hook, and Bait, alike ; 
While Salmon play regardleſs by, 

Till Act, like Nature, forms the Fly. 

Beneath a Peaſant's homely 
A Spider long had held ber Watch ; 
From Morn to Night, with reſtleſs Care, 
She ſpun her Web, and wove her Snare. 
Within the Limits of her Reign, | 
Or Aurr'ring, fruggted in the Teil 

r 5 im 101 
To burſt the Chains, and ſhun her 

A ſtraying Bee, that perch'd hard = 
Beheld her with 8 * 
And thus Mean Thing give o er, 
And lay — we Threads no more; 
Athoughtleſs Fly, or two, at moſt, 

Is all the thou can'ſt boaſt ; 
For Bees of Senſe thy Arts evade, 
We ſee ſo plain the Nets are laid. 


The gaudy Tulip, that diſplays 

Her ſpreading Foliage to the Gaze 

That points her Charms at all ſhe ſees, 
And yields to ev'ry wanton Breeze, 

Attracts not me, Where bluſhing grows, 

Guarded with Thorns, the modeſt Roſe, 

Enamour'd, round and round I fly, 

Or on ber fragrant Boſom lie; 

Reluctant, ſhe my Ardour meets, 

And baſhful, renders up her Sweets. 


To wiſer Heads Attention lend, 
And learn this Leſſon from a Friend. 
2 B 2 She, 
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She, who with Modeſty retires, 

Adds Fewel to her Lover's Fires ; 
While ſuch incautious Jilts as you, 
By Folly your own Schemes undo. 


ASVIiena bb EE SSD 4: 


1 HE Counſels of a Friend, Belinda, hear, 
Too roughly kind to pleaſe a Lady's Ear, 
Unlike latt'ries of a Lover's Pen, 5 
Such T as Women ſeldom learn from Men, 
Nor think I praiſe you ill, when thus I how -: 
What female Vanity might fear to know: ; 
Some Merit's mine, to dare to be ſincere, 
But greater your”s Sincerity, to bear. 


Hard is the Fortune that your Sex attends ; 
Women, like Princes, find no real Friends. 
All who approach them, their own Ends purſue, 
Lovers and Miniſters are never true. 
Hence oft from Reaſon heedleſs Beauty ſtrays, 
And the moſt truſted Guide the moſt ys : 
Hence by fond Dreams of fancy'd Pow'r amus'd, 
When moſt you're tyranniz'd you're moſt abus'd. 

What is your Sex's earlieſt, lateſt Care, 
Your Heart's ſupreme Ambition ? To be fair. 
For this the Toilet ods Ws cy employs, 
Hence all the Toils of Dreſs, and all the Joys: 
For this Hands, Lips, and Eyes, ate put toSchool, 
And each inſtructed Feature has its Rule; | 
And yet how few have learn'd, when this is giv'n, 
Not to diſgrace the partial Boon of Heav'n. 


How 
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How few with all their Pride of Form, can move ? 
How few are lovely, Nature fram'd for Love ? 
Do you, my Fair, endeavour to poſſeſs 
An of Mind, as well as Dreſs ; 
Be that your Ornament, and know to pleaſe 
By graceful Nature's unaffe cted Eaſe. 

Nor make to dang'rous Wit a vain Pretence, 
But wiſely reſt content with modeſt Senſe ; 
For Wit, like Wine, intoxicates the Brain, 
Too ftrong for feeble Woman to ſuſtain ; 
Of thoſe who claim it, more than Half have none, 
And Half of thoſe who have it are undone. 


Be ftill ſuperior to your Sex's Arts, 
Nor think Diſhoneſty a Proof of Parts ; 
For you the plaineſt is the wiſeſt Rule, 
A cunning Woman is a knaviſh Fool. 


Be good yourſelf, nor think anothet 's Shame 
Can raiſe yeur Merit, or adorn your Fame; 
Prudes rail at Whores, as Stateſmen in Diſgrace 
At Miniſters, becauſe they with their Place. 


Virtue is amiable, mild, ſerene, 
Without all Beauty, and all Peace within: 
The Honour of a Prude is Rage and Storm, 
"Tis Uglineſs in its moſt frightfu] Form. 
Fiercely it ſtands defying Gods and Men, 
As fiery Monſters guard a Giant's Den. 


Seek to be Good, but aim not to be Great, 
A Woman's nobleſt Station is Retreat; 
Her faireſt Virtues fly from public Sighe 
Dotneſtic Worth, that ſhuns tooiftrong a Light. 
To rougher Man Ambition's Taſk refign : 
'Tis our's in Senates or in Courtyto' ſhine, 
To labour for a ſunk corrupted State, 
Or dare the Rage of Envy and be Great: 
4 & One 
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One only Care your gentle Breaſts ſhoule move, 
Th” important Buſineſs of your Life is Love ; 
To this great Point dire& your conftant Aim, 
This makes your Happinels and this your Fane. 
Be never cool Reſerve with Paſſion join'd ; 
Love not at all, or elſe be fondly kind ; 
In this, Extremes alone can truly bleſs, 
The Virtue of a Lover is Exceſs. 

Contemn the liitle Pride of giving Pain, 
Nor think that Conqueſt juſtifies Diſdain ; 
Short is the Period of inſulting Pow'r ; 
Offended Cupid finds his vengeful Hour, 
Soon will reſume the Empire which he gave, 
And ſoon the Tyrant ſhall become the Slave. 


Bleſt is the Maid, and worthy to be bleſt, 
Whoſe Soul entire by him ſhe loves poſſeſt, 
Feels ev'ry Vanity, in Fondneſs loſt, 

And aſks no Pow'r, but that of pleaſing moſt : 
Her's is the Bliſs in ſweet Return to prove, 
The honeſt Warmth of undifſembled Love; 
For her inconſtant Man might ceaſe to rang 
And Gratitude forbid Deſire to change. | 


Thus I, Belinda, would your Charms improve, 
And form your Heart to all the Arts of Love. 
The Taſk were harder to ſecure my own, 
Againſt the Pow'r of thoſe already known; 
For well you twiſt the ſecret Chains that bind, 
With gentle Force the captivated the Mind; 
Skell'd ev'ry ſoſt Attraction to employ, 
Each flatt'ring Hope, and each alluring Joy: 
I own your Genius, and from you receive 


The Rules of pleaſing, which to you I give, 


. Story 
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. Story of PALEMON and Lavinia 


And Fortune ſmil'd, deceitful, on her Birth ; 

For in her helpleſs Years depriv'd of all, | 

Of every Stay, ſave Innocence and Heaven, 

She with her widow'd Mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, liv'd in a Cottage, far retir'd 

Among the Windings of a woody Vale; 

By Solitude and deep ſurrounding 

But more by baſhful Modefty, conceal'd. 

Together thus they ſhunn'd the cruel Scorn 

Which Virtue, ſunk to Poverty, would meet 

I Faſhion and low-minded Pride : 

A on Nature's common Bounty fed, 

Like the gay Birds that ſung them to 
Content, and careleſs of to-morrow's Fare. 
Her Form was freſher than the Morning 


d 
Veil'd in a fimple Robe, their beſt A 
Beyond the Pomp of Dreſs ; for Lovelineſs 
Needs not the foreign Aid of Ornament, 
But is when unadern'd adorn'd the moft. 
Thoughtleſs of Beauty, ſhe was Beauty's Self, 
Recluſe amid the cloſe-embowering Woods, 
: As in the hollow Breaft of Appenine, 
ry Beneath the Shelter of encircling Hills, 


> 
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A Myrtle riſes, far from human Eye, 
And breathes its balmy Fragranee o'er the Wik; 
So flouriſh'd blooming, and unſeen by all, 
The ſweet Lavinia ; till, at length, compell'd 
Zy ſtrong Neceflity's ſupreme Command, 

With ſmiling Patience in her Looks, ſhe went 
To glean Palemen's Fields. The Pride of $Swains 
Paleman was, the Gen rous, and the Rich; 
Who led the rural Life in all its Joy, 
And Elegance, ſuch as Arcadias Song 
Tranſmits from ancient uncorrupted Times, 
When tyrant Cuſtom: had not ſhackled Man, 
But free to follow Nature was the Mode. 

He then, his Fancy with autumnal Scenes 
Amuſing, chanc'd beſide his Reaper-train 

To walk, when poor Lawinea drew bis Eye } 
Unconſcious of her Pow'r, and turning quick 
With unaffefted Bluſhes from his. Gaze : 

He faw her chatming, but he ſaw not Half 

The Charms her down- caſt Medeſty roaceal'd. 
That very Moment Love and chafte Defire 
Sprung in his Boſem, to himſelf uaknown ; 

For ſtill the Work prevail'd, and its dread Laugh, 
Which ſcarce the ſu in Philoſopher can 

Should his Heart own a Gleaner in the Field : 

And thus in ſecret to his Soul he figh'd. 

What Pity! that fo delicate a Form, 

«© By Beauty kindled, where enlivening Senſe, 

4% And more than vulgar Goodneſs ſeem to dwell, 
Should be devoted to the rude Embrace 

© Of ſome indecent Clown? She looks, methinks, 
Of old Ace/to's Line; and to my Mind 

<« Recalls that Patron of my happy Life, 

% From whom my liberal Fortune took its Riſe ; 
„No to the Duſt gone down; his Houſes, Lands, 

„And once fair ſpreading Family diſſolv d. 


kd | 
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* 'Tis ſaid that in ſome lone obſcure Retreat, 
*© Urg'd by Remembrance fad, and decent Pride, 
© Far from thoſe Scenes which knew their better 


Days, 
His aged Widow and his live, 
©<© Whom yet my fruitleſs Search could never find. 
* Romantic Wiſh, would this the Daughter were 


on boy —_— from Oo found . 

Was ſame, of his Fri 

Of bountiful Acaſto; . * 
The mingled that ſurpria d his Heart, 
And thro' his Nerves in ſhivering Tranſport ran? 
Then blaz his fiflother'd Flame, avow d, and bold; 

; And as he view'd her, ardent, o'er and o'er, 

Love, Gratitude, and Pity at once. 

Confus d, and frighten'd at his ſudden Tears, 

Her riſing ties fluſh'd a higher Bloom, 

As thus Palemon, paſſionate, and juft, 

Pour'd out the pious Rapture of his Soul. 


&« And art thou then fcaffo's dear Remains? 

«© She, whom my reftleſs Gratitude has ſought 
. 80 long in vain? Oh yes! the v 

The ſoſtenꝰd of my noble Friend; 

& Alive, his every Feature, every 

4% More clegantly touch'd. Sweeter than Spring 
«© Thou ſole ſurviving Bloſſom from the Root, 
% That nouriſh'd up my Fortune, ſay, ah where, 
In what ſequeſter'd Deſart, haſt thou drawn 
The kindeſt Aſpect of delighted Heaven; 

Into ſuch Beauty ſpread, and blown fo fair ; 

«© Tho” Poverty's cold Wind, and cruſhing Rain, 
Beat keen, and heavy on thy tender Years ? 
O let me now, into a richer Soil, 

«© Tranſplant thee ſafe! where vernal Suns, and 
, | Showers, 
| | Dif- 
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% Diffuſe their warmeſt, largeſt Influence ; 

* And of my Garden be the Pride, and Joy! 
It ill befits thee. oh it ills befits 

% Acafto's Daughter, his, whoſe open Stores, 
Tho vaſt, were little to his ampler Heart, 
The Father of a Country, thus to pick 
<< The Refuſe of thoſe Harveſt-Fields, 

„% Which his bounteous Friendſhip I enjoy. 

© Then throw that ſhameful Pittance from thy Hand, 
«« But ill apply'd to ſuch a rugged Taſk ; 5 
© The Fields, the Maſter, all, mip Fair, are thine; 
If to the various Bleſſings which thy Houſe 
1 Has on me laviſh'd, thou wilt adit N. 
That deareſt Bliſs, the Power of bleſſing thee l“ 


Here cea d the Youth ; yet ſtill bis ſpeaking Eye 
Expreſs'd the ſacred Triumph of his Soul, 
With conſcious Virtue, Gratitude and Love, 


Above the vulgar Joy divinely rais'd. 
Nor waited he Reply. Won by the Charm 
Of Goodneſs irreſiſtable, and all 
In ſweet Diforder loſt, ſhe bluſh'd Conſent. 
The Nes immediate to her Mother _ 
While, pierc'd with anxious Thought, pin'd 
aw 
The ds Moments for Lavinia's Fate; 
Amaz'd, and ſcarce believing what ſhe heard, 
Joy ſeiz'd her withet'd Veins, and one bright Gleam 
Of ſetting Life ſhone on her Evening-Hours: 
Not leſs enraptut d than the ha ir; 

Blk, and rear'd 

like themſelves, 


Who flouriſh'd long in tender 
A numerous Offspring, lov 


And good, the Grace of all Country round. 
The 


. 
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F/ IRTUE and Vice, two m Powers 
Who rule this y World of ours, 

Diſputed once which govern'd beſt, 

And — 4 d moſt were bleſt. 
They ; ralfy'd, crack'd their Jokes, 
Succeeding much like other Folks : a 

Their Logic waſted, and their Wi 
Nor one nor to ther wou'd ſubmit; 
But both the goubeful Point conſent 
To clear by fair Experiment : . 
For this ſome Mortal, they declare, 
By Turns ſhall both their Bounty 
And, either's Pow'r to bleſs him try'd, 
Shall then the long Diſpute decide. 


On Hodge they fix, a country Boor, 
As yet rough, ign*rant, careleſs, :; 
Vice firſt exerts her Vo f to dicks, 
Wi 8 ihe wer btn ly 
| ith im to 
© Each riſing Wiſh of ow 
Hodge grew at le 


z 
ngth polite and great, 
And liv'd like Miniſter ot State; 
= He ſwore with Grace, got nobly drunk 
r And kept in Pomp his twentieth Punk. 
One Morning as in eaſy Chair 

Hodge ſat with ruminating Air, - 
Vice, like a Lady tair and gay, 
Approach'd, and thus was heard to ſay, 
" (Behind her Virtue all the while 

F lily liſt ning with a Smile) 
„ Know, favour d Mortal, know that I 
The Pleaſurevef thy Lift app: 


* 
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rais'd thee from the clay-built Cell, 
ts and Slav'ry d well; 
h is fold) 
ates Gets, 
Led. by boom odor don 
© This blefs'd thee with Nn 
©© This gave thee, in the rich R 


* Coofeh the F n 
banks you owe ; 
* cry'd Hodge, and * 


y bn 

Forbid it, Heav'n ! thus bleſs'd by you, 

That I ſhould rob you of your Due; 

© To Health twas you that made me Heir, 

<< And gave, for which I thank you, Care; 

% Health brought me Wine, tis paſt a Doubt; 

„And Wine —ſee here's a Leg! the Gout : 

© To Wealth I owe my French Ragout, 

© Whence A/tbmas, Aches, and Scurvy's due. 

e And now to ſhew how much I prize 

© The Joys which from your Bounties riſe, 

«© Each coupled with fo dear a Brother, 

<< L' give you one to take the other. 

ay Avaunt, depart from whence you came, 

OE your Stars that I am lame. 
nrag'd and griev'd away the flew, 

And al her ifts from Hedge withdrew. 


Now in his ſad repentant Hour, 
Celeſtial Virtue try d her Pow'r 3 
For Wealth, ConTENnT the Goddeſs gave, 
Th' anenvy'd Treaſure of the Slave 
From wild Deſires ſhe ſet bim free, 

And fill'd his Breaſt with CHArITY ; 
No more loud Tumulte Riot breeds, 
And TzMP'RANCE Gluttony ſucceeds. 
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Hodge in his native Cot at Reſt 

Now Firtue found, and thus addreſs'd : 

„Say, for tis yours by Proof to know, 

Can Virtue give the Bliſs below ? 

© Content my » and Temp*rance mine, 
© And Charley. tho' meek, divine ! 

With bluſhing Cheeks and kindling E 
The Man tranſported thus * * 
My Goddeſs! on this favour d 
= The Liſe of Life, thy Bleflings ſhed ! 
My annual Thouſands when 

cc Infatiate ſtill I figh'd for Gold; 
© You gave Content, a boundleſs Store, 
4 And, rich indeed | I figh'd no more. 
„ With Temp rance came, delightful Gueſt ! 
&« Health, taſteful Food, and _=_ Reſt ; 
«© With Charity's ſeraphic 
Each gen'rous ſocial Pleaſure came, 
tc Pleaſures which in Poſſeſſion riſe, 
And retroſpective Thought ſupplies ! 
Long to atteſt it may I live, 
«© That, all Fice promiſes, you give. 

Vice heard, and ſwore that Hodge for hire 
Had giv'n his Verdict like a Liar; 
And Virtus turning with — 
Vow'd ne'er to ſpeak to Vice again. 


* ——— 
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Herr the Man to whom kind Heav'n 
A few paternal Fields has giv'a ; | 

Thereon a uſeful Stock to graze, 

To guard from Want, and live at Eaſe: 

A Cottage neatly kept and clean, 

a by it cloſe a running Stream ; 
A Gardep join d, that does afford 

Sufficient for ita Maſter's Board; 

Therein a Bow'r where Jeſlamine, 

And fragrant Honey-ſuckles join, 

With artful Wreaths, at ſcorching Noon, 

T” expel the Fury of the Sun. 
If ſuch my Lot, what ſhou'd I more? 

I'd covet — the Miſer's Store; 

I wou'd not wiſh for ſhining State; 

Or view, with envious Eyes, the Great; 

Or ſigh for Splendors of's Court, 

Where Kings themſelves are Fortune's Sport. 


Unmov'd and calm, I'd hear from far 
The Noiſe and Thunder of the War ; 
Where, — 4 — Roar 3 

8 
hn Rain'd wich Blood, acquires a Name. 
I'd unconcern'd the Merchant view 
'Thro' ſtormy Seas his Way purſue, 

In ſearch of Gain, ſtill wanting more 
Tho rich enough) t enereaſe his Store. 
from Suits ſeteneh hear, 
The ee Ty 
ur d Gownmen wreſt the Laws, 
Aut, dd. give up the juſteſt Cauſe. 

From giddy Crouds, and Faction freed, 

When carn'd, I'd cat my peaceful Bread: 


Nor 


Jor 
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Nor ſhou'd my Hand refuſe the Plough, 
Or gather what I did not fow : 

Nor wou'd I, undeferving, wear 

What from my Sheep I did not ſhear ; 
All Labour needful to beſtow, 

With chearful Heart I'd undergo. 


Reliev'd from that, and Time to ſpare 
I now and then would courſe a Hare: 
Another Time the Angler's Skill, 
A vacant Hour or two ſhould fill. 
Diverſions each, with moderate Uſe, 
That to a reverend Age conduce. 


Sometimes, to know what happ'd of yore, 
I'd o'er a ſage Hiſtorian pore ; 
Or elſe an Hour os two Fd ſpend 
With Pope, or ſome ic Friend ; 
Each in ce my f ſhou'd grace, 
From Homer down to Hudibras. . 


On Sundays always—once a Day — 


I'd go to hear the Parſon pray ; 

Or from his Pulpit make Oration, 

With now and then a—good Quotation ; 
And if his Text he handled nice, 

Perhaps I'd go to hear him twice. 


Another Time, in chearful Mood, 
If near my homely Dwelling ſtood 
(And that I'd wiſh) 2 Cot or two, 
With a good 2 FR, — fo, 

I wou'd a pleaſant Evening ; 
Where, free from Scandal, o'er a Glafs, 
Or ſpacious Jug of ſparkling Beer 
{Fs Burgundy ſuperior far) 

e wou d of various Things debate; 
W 

8 2 2 


— Ne 


As ſerve to guard us from Reproach ; 
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And then anon the Subject turn, 

And talk about our own Concern 
As how our Fields we ſhou'd beſtow ; 
Which beſt for Paſture, which for 1 
What Fruit wou'd ſuch an Orchard yield; 
What Loads of Corn wou'd ſuch a Field. 
That o'er, we'd chat of other Thi 

And boldly weigh the Fate of Kings; 

And free from Paſſion, gravely utter 

Our Sentiments upon the Matter ; 

How far their Quarrels bad or 

And which the Right or Wrong purſu'd: 
Or elſe compare our happy Station, 

With thoſe call'd Rulers of the Nation ; 
Who, ign'rant of the happy Fate, 

T hat does attend a private State ; 

And placing all their Happineſs 

In Grandeur, poorly ſell their Peace. 
Thus chat, till each with Sleep oppreſt, 
And moderate Charge, retir'd to Reſt. 


One Thing remains to ſweeten Life, 
An honeft and a careful Wife ; 
Who lov'd and loving, ſoſt and kind, 
When gloomy Cares wou'd fill my Mind, 
With ſweet Endearments wou'd repel 
The Fiend, and cruſh the growing Ill: 
And, more to bleſs the nupual Tye, 
A blooming Girl and luſty Boy ; 


I' enjoy when we are dead and gone, 


The little Spot we bred 'em on ; 
Tocloſe our Eyes, when ftealing Death 
Should rob us of our parting Breath; 
For I this other Boon wou'd crave, 

One Dart to ſend us to the Grave. 


Nor ſhou'd our Lives be only ſuch 
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But gracious Heav*n this too beſtow, 

That thoſe may mourn our Bier who vie w; 

Our paſſing K nell with Grief might hear; 

Nor freeze, on Pity's Cheek, the Tear; 

And let them, when they've read our Stone, 

Say, for the little Good we'd done— 

« Ye happy Pair from Trouble freed ; 

© When living, lov'd ; and mourn'd, when dead.“ 


tet et ney fy fefoyofofoTofogoiofokefokat 


The Univer SAL PRAYER, 


FAther of of All! in ev'ry Age, 
A X ev*'ry Clime --- 7g 
y nt, by Savage, and by e, 
Fehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 


Thou Great Firſt Cauſe, leaſt nd: 
Who all my Senſe confin'd 

To know but this, that thou art Good, 
And that myſelf am blind. 


Yet gave me in this dark Eſtate, 
To fee the Good from IN ; 
And binding Nature faft in Fate, 

Left free the human Will. 


What Conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more that Hell to ſhun, 
That, more than Heav'n purſue. 


What Bleſſings thy free Bounty gives, 
Let me not caſt away ; 

For God r 
T' enjoy is to obey. 


2C3 Yet” 


— * 
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Yet not to Earth's contracted Span 
Thy Goodneſs let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone of Man, 
When thoufand Worlds are round. 

Let not this veak unknowing Hand 
Preſume thy Bolt to throw, 

And deal Damnation round the Land, 
On each I judge thy Foe. 


If I am Right, Oh teach my Heart 
Still in the Right to ſtay ; 

It I am Wrong, thy Grace impart 
To find the better Way. 


Save me alike from fooliſh Pride, 
Or impi:.us Diſcontent, 

At ought thy Wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or ought thy Goodneſs lent. 


Teach me to feel another's Woe, 
To hide the Fault I ſee ; 

That Mercy I to others ſhow 
That Mercy ſhow to me. 


Mean tho' I am, not wholly ſo, 
Since quicken'd by thy Breath : 
Oh lead me whereſoe er I go, 
Thro' this Day's Life or Death. 
This Day be Bread and Peace my Lot; 
All elſe beneath the Sun, 
Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow d or not, 
And let thy Will be done. 


To thee, whoſe Temple is all Space, 
Whoſe Altar, Earth, Sea, Skies, ; 
One Chorus, let all Being raiſe ! 
All Nature's Incenſe rife 


- 
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The Ju Dboug ur of COMMON SENSE. 
A V1sion. 


] Ws the other Day buried in the deepeſt Con- 

ion, on ing that Paper of the Car- 
dian in which we are p with a View of that 
impartial Court of Juſtice in the infernal Regions, 
where Mankind (according to the ancient Mytho- 
logy) are ſuppos d to be dealt with, in Proportion to 
their r good or evil Lee while on Earth In the 
Midſt of this Reverie L was ſeized with a profound 


from the many generous and friendly 
Actions of his Life. Nopublic Subſcription was at- 
tempted, but he was the firſt toe 


it ; no Acquaintance in Diſtreſs but he contributed 
to their Relief : in ſhort, he was looked 


while on Earth, as > hamons, 

loved by his Neighbours, and r WAS 
quaintance ; but on a further Examination it was 

—— 


OT ine eh ans Perſon was mean enough to 
fermingly humane to Individual, he wat a Betrayer 


ion ts > Ploey fore Pindes 3 that though 
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and Ruiner of his Country's Intereſt, and that his 
ſeeming Virtues proceeded not from any Goodneſs 
of Heart, but an Oſtentation to keep up the empty 
Shew of conſequential Grandeur; on which Com- 
mon Senſe, with a Look of Severity, telling him that 
of all Cruelty, that towards the Public was the moſt 
unpardonable, nodded towards a black Officer an 
the Left to take him into Cuſtody ; which was no 
ſooner done, than another Ghoſt was brought for- 
ward who amazed the whole Court with his unac- 
countable indolent Bebaviour. When aſked to what. 
Purpoſe he had lived fifty-three Years and ſome odd 
Months ; in the moſt careleſs pick-tooth Manner, 
with bis Eyes half thut, be replied, None : And be- 
ing told that was not a ſatisfactory Anſwer, retort- 
ed with a Gape, —Perhaps fo. Ina Word, he was 
ſound to be ſuch a one as Prior deſcribes, 


He fand flept the Night away : 
- Hind juft did — Nothing all the Day. 


This pretty Gentleman being informed that In- 
dolence was not the Road to E was ordered 
to caſt of to the Left, To him ſucceeded a firit 

iniſter : But it being proved on his Trial 
defgned him for a Juggler, and 
iſtake been forced to animate the 
was remanded back again to Earth, 
in his proper Sphere. I was buried in 
for fome Time at what 1 faw, when I 
out of my Reverie at the Appearance of a 
with a bloated Countenance, who, on being 
what Sort of a Lite be had led, anſwered, a 
very harmleſs one ; that from the Moment he had 
come to his Eit:te, he hed never knows what iq 
Was to be thoroughly ſober ; that he had confes 
qucath; vgcn « great Friend to bis Country by prev 

> meung 
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ng. 

utter e ing Ghoſt who 
to arrive about the Time, informed 

Common Senſe that ſhe had an unblemiſhed Charac- 
ter, and was univerſally eſteemed for het Good- 
nature and Senſe, till unfortunately ſhe had given 
Credit to the Proteſtations of a young Gentleman, 
who had vowed in the moſt ſacred Manner to make 
her his Bride, but after gaining his Ends had baſely 
deſerted her, which flung her intoa Melancholy that 
ſoon put an End to her Life. The whole Court 
was moved at the Relation, but Comman Senſe telling 
her ſhe had already ſufficiently expiated for her Cre- 
dulity,and that the Villain who betrayed her was prin- 
Cipally to anſwer for the Crime, ordered the Keeper 
of Elyſrum to take her into his Protection, which he 
bad no ſooner done than Sorrow fled away, her 
Bloom returned, and Modeſty and Lovelineſs ſhone 
with the moſt becoming Sweetneſs. Upon ſeeing 
this, a whole Shoal of Coquets flocked to their Tri» 
als, not doubting to meet with the fame good For- 
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22 
Janſeniſts for Methodiſts ; ſo greatly ſeemed to bim 
the Reſemblance between two dectarles. 


Good, what Charities, replied ſhe 3 theſe are very 
odd Sort of Queſtions ; why, my dear, dear Sir, do 
you think we fine Ladies can have Time to think 
of ſuch Things? No, no, our whole Life is taken 
up with the more important Articles of Cards, Scan- 


_— 
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88 ry Atny od Yee Brea 
they 7, ainting the 
black Officer that Duellifts were 38 —— 
r On thęi 
diſappearing, 2 gay young Fe was introduced, 
hollowing 12 with the moſt i 
Stare, and ſettled Aſſurance imaginable, in his Coun- 
A. TS 2 44 
we got here , „ What m 
be ? — GR Es 
bend, b» you kaow whnt Buck, wes © Wit b # 
But I cannot anſwer impertinent Queſtions now : I 
have kept a long Faſt, d—'e. Can you help me 
to a freſh Bit of Game? Z——ns, I wiſh I had a 
few Brother Bucks here, we would ſoon ſhew them 
we could play Hell and the Devil, as well as the beft 
of them below Stairs. Pray, good Mr Buck, cries 
Common Senſe, move off to the Left ; and you, Sir, 
(ſpeaking to the black Officer) let his Buckſhip be 
well hunted when you get him into the dark Re- 


Well, Friend, ſays Common Senſe to a Ghoſt who 
thruſt forward, what may your Paſſport be to Elyſtum. 
I have been, replies the Ghoſt, all my Life-time a 
moſt zealous Churchman, a true Orthodox Believer, 
a ſtaunch Advocate——Look ye, Friend, replies 
Common Senſe, we never in this Court enquire into 
the Faith, but into the Actions of thoſe who appear 
before us; how did you ſpend the 53 Years you were 
confined to the upper World? In ſhewing my Zeal, 
replies the Ghoſt, to the True Religion; by revi- 
ling, flandering, and perſecuting all Unbelievers, 
wy a into the Pale of the Church all who 
were in the wrong Road to——— Hold, hold, 
cries Common Senſe, you have been in the wrong 
Road yourſelf all your Life-time ; Charity and Be- 
nevolence are the ſure Guides to Em, as Perſe- 

cution 
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cutionand fiery Zeal, never fail leading their Follow- 

ers to Tartarus ; move off, pray, —away wich him. 
The next called up was a Ghoſt, who boaſted 
much of his I. ity and ſuperior Talents, and 
gloried in ſeveral Inventions which were of the ut- 
moſt Conſequence (as he (aid) to Mankind. I hope, 
cries Common Senſe, the World is at preſent reaping 
the Benefit of your Ingenuity. It did, while I liv- 
ed, anſwered the Ghoſt, but as I did not Care to 
publiſh thoſe Secrets in my Life time, they died 
with me. Wretch, cries Common Senſe, toimagine 
ſuperior Qualifications were granted by Heaven, but 
for the Good of Society in which you were placed. 
Wiſe Men are deſigned to be Vehicles of Bleflings 
from above: Nor are Miſers of any Sort ſo deteſta- 
ble as thoſe, who through mean ſelfiſh Views bury 
in Oblivion what might prove a public and a laſting 
Benefit to their Fellow-creatures : Take him away. 
On this Gentleman's D:ſappearance, a Ghoſt 
advanced, who brought a Copy of his Epitaph (by 
Way of Credentials) with him from the other 
World, ia which he was extolled beyond the Skies 
for a loving Huſband, a tender Father, a ſinc re 
Friend, &c. &c. Which is as much as to fay, crics 
Common Senſe, that you died rich, and your [Heirs 
were glad to diſmiſs you with a fulſome Compli- 
ment: What ſay your Actions for you * On Exa- 
mination, this loving Huſband was found to haye 
kept a Brace of Miſtreſſes, for whoſe Support he had 
abridged his Wife of the common Neceſlaries of Life. 
This tender Father took ſuch Care of his Children, 
that they were unacquainted with every Kind of 
Knowledge but a few of the faſhionable Vices: 
And as for Friendſhip, though it was a Word often 
in his Mouth, he never knew any ſtrong enough to 
withſtand the Jeaft Impulſe of Intereſt. He was 
profufe to Extravagance, _ yet the greateſt of Mi- 
. * 9 os 


: 
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ſers where Merit in Indigence or Diftreſs called for 
his Aſſiſtance. Common Senſe, on this, beckoned 
to the Keeper of Tarturus, who without Ceremony, 
enliſted him among his finifter Acquaintance. 

The Court, about this Time, were interrupted 
by a Noiſe at a Diſtance, EN NI 
a Diſpute between Charon and a Sailor, who had, 
unperceived by him, flipt into his Boat, and when 
he landed, refuſed to pay the uſual Fare. The blunt 
Tar, without paying much Regard to thoſe he was 
before, called Charon an old Fool, and ſwore he had 
not a Drop of Sailor's Blood in his Carcaſs, or he 
would have known better than to have aſked a Bro- 
ther for Paſſage Money : That for his Part, it had 
been his Fortune to 23 in a Naval Engage- 
2 againft the Enemies of his Country, 
and had left — orees, 22h 
_——_— ſo much, as that a Fellow 

rouſers, ſhould have a mercenary Tem- 

. Common Senſe, who knew the Value of his 
Blunt Honefty, ordered him, with a Smile, to veer 

lyfian Side, and make Way for a Ghoſt, 


to Cuſtody than I was called for to the Bar; but 
my Conſcience accuſing me of a Myltityde of unre- 
— 42 threw me into ſuch a Fright, that 

ily for me it put an End to my Dream, by 
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On the Vaurry of ſome Men's Wisnes 
and PRAYERS. 


MEwius the Philoſopher was a ſecond Time 
taken up into Heaven by Fupiter, when for 


his Entertainment he lifted up a Trap-door that 


was placed by his Footſtool. At its riſing there iſ- 
ſued through it ſuch a Din of Cries as aſtoniſhed the 
Philoſopher. Upon his aſking what they meant, 
. told him they were Prayers that were 
t up to him from the Earth. Menniput, amidſt 
the Confuſion of Voices, which was ſo great that 
— Low than the Ear of 2 could diſtinguiſh 
them, the Wards, Riches, Honour, and long 
Life, repeated in ſeveral different Tones and Lan- 
guages. When the firſt Hubbub of Sounds was o- 
ver, the Tr-p-door being left open, the Voices 
came up more ſeparate and diſtindt. The firſt Pray- 
er was a very odd one; it came from Athens, and 
_ to increaſe the Wiſdom and the 
Bread of his humble Supplicant. Mennipus knew 
it, by the Voice, to be the Prayer of his Friend Ly- 
cander, the Philoſopher. This was ſucceeded by 
the Petition of one who had juſt laden a Ship, and 
promiſed Jupiter, if he took care of it, and return- 
ed it Home again full of Riches, he would make 
him an Offering of a filver Cup. dA. thanked 
him for nothing; and bending down his Ear more 
attentively than ordinary, heard a Voice complain- 
ing to him of the Cruelty of an Ephefian Widow, 
and begging him to breed Compaſſion in ber Heart: 
"This, ſays Jupiter, is a very honeſt Fellow. I have 
received a great deal of Incenſe from him; I will 
not be ſo cruel to him as to hear his Prayers. He 
was then interrupted with a whole Volley of Vows, 
which were made for the Health of a tyrannical 
| Ws Prince 
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Prince by his Subjects, who prayed for him in his 
Preſence, Mennipus was ſurpriſed, after having 
liſtened to Prayers offered up with ſo much Ardour 
and Devotion, to hear low Whiſpers from the fame” 
Aſſembly expoſtulating with Fove for ſuffering ſuch 
a Tyrant to live, and aſking him how his Thunder 
could lie idle? Jupiter was fo offended at theſe pre- 
varicating Raſcals, that he took down the firſt Vows, 
and puffed away the laſt. The Philoſopher, ſeeing 
a great Cloud mounting upwards, and making its 
Way directly to the Trap-door, enquired of Jupiter 
what it meant. This, ſays Jupiter, is the Smoke 
of a whole Hecatomb that is offered me by the Ge- 
neral of an Army, who is very importunate with me 
to let him cut off an hundred thouſand Men that are 
drawn up in Array againſt him : What does the im- 
pudent Wretch think I ſee in him, to believe that I 
will make a Sacrifice of ſo many Mortals as good as 
himſelf, and all this to his Glory, forſooth ? But 
hark, ſays Jupiter, there is a Voice I never heard 
but in Time of Danger; it is a Rogue that is ſhip- 
wrecked in the Jonian Sea: I ſaved him on a Plank 
but three Days ago, upon his Promiſe to mend his 
Manners ; the Scoundrel is not worth a Groat, and 
yet has the Impudence to offer me a Temple if I 
will keep him from ſinking. But yonder, ſays he, 
is a ſpecial Youth, for you, he defires me to take 
his Father, who keeps a great Eſtate from him, out 
of the Miſeries of human Liſe. The old Fellow 
ſhall live till he makes his Heart ach, I can tell him 
that for his Pains. This was followed by the ſoft 
Voice of a pious Lady, defiring Jupiter that ſhe 
might appear amiable and charming in che Sigbt of 
her Emperor. As the Philoſopher was reflecting on 
this extraordinary Petition, there blew a gentle Wind 
through the Trap-door, which he at firſt miſtook for 
a Gale of Zephyrt, but afterwards found it to be a 

Breeze 
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Breeze of Sight They ſmelt ſtrong of Flowers and 
Incenſe, and were ſucceeded by moſt paſſionate 
Complaints of Wounds and 44 Fires and 
Arrows, Cruelty, Deſpair, and Death. Mennipus 
fancied that ſuch lamentable Cries aroſe from ſome 
general Execution, or from Wretches lying under 
the Torture ; but Fupiter told him, that they came 
up to him from the Ifte of Paphos, and that he eve- 
ry Day received Complaints of the ſame Nature 
frm that whiebeed Thide of diretals who ace call- 
ed ery {dy L am fo trifled with, ſays he, by this 
Generation of both Sexes, and find it fo impoſſible 
to pleaſe them, whether I grant or refuſe their Peti- 
tions, that I ſhalt order a weſtern Wind for the fu- 
ture to intercept them in their P „and blow 
them at Random upon the Earth. he laſt Peti- 
tion I heard was from a very aged Man, of near a 
hundred Years old, ing but for one Year more 
of Life, and then gromiſing to die contented. This 
is the rareſt old Fellow, fays Fupiter ; he has made 
this Prayer to me for above twenty Years together. 
When he was but fifty Years old, he defired only 
that he might live tp ſee his Son ſettled in the World: 
I granted it. He then begged the fame Favour for 
his Daughter, and afterwards that he might fee the 
Education of a Grandſon. When this was 
t about, he puts up a Petition that he might 


live to finiſh a Hopufe he was building. In ſhort, he 


is an unreaſonable old Cur, and never wants an Ex- 
cuſe ; I will hear no more of him. Upon which he 
flung down the Trap-door in a Paſſion, and was re- 
ſolyed to give no more Audiences that Day. 

the Levity of this Fable, the 
Moral of it very yell deferves our Attention. The 
Vangy of Men's Wiſhes, which ate TC 3 
Prayers of the Mind, as well as man 
Been whiah ur oil 1 the 5 Vene lac. 
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are ſufficiently expoſed by it. Among other Rea- 
foros for ſet * Prayer, I have often thought it 
a very good one, that by this Means the Folly and 
Extravagance of Men's Defires may be kept within 
due Bounds, and not break out in abſurd and ridicu- 
lous Petitions on ſo great and ſolemn an Occaſion. 


1 


On AERIAL CASTLE-BUILDING, 


LNASCHAR was 2 very idle Fellow, that never 
would ſet his Hand to any Buſineſs during his 
Father's Life. When his Father died, he left him 
to the Valueof an hundred Drachmas in Perfran Mo- 
ney. Alinaſchar, in order to make the beſt of it, 
laid it out in Glaſſes, Bottles, and the fineſt Earthen 
Ware. Theſe he piled up in a large open Baſket and 
having made Choice of a very little Shop, placed the 
Baſket at his Feet, and leaned his Back upon the Wall, 
in Expectation of Cuſtomers. As he ſat in this Poſture, 
with his Eyes upon the B. ſxet, he ſell into a moſt a- 
muſing Train of Thought, and was over heard by 
one of their Neighbours, as he talked to himſelf in the 
following "> 2%. ag „This Baſket, ſays be, coſt me 
eat the Wholeſale-merchant's an hundred Drach- 
n * mas, which is all I have in the World. I ſhall 
| ickly make two hundred of it, nagar Lb 
on = Theſe two — ue Ava 
very little While riſe to four hundred, which of 
«© Courſe will amount in Time to four Thouſand. 
„Four thouſand Drachmas cannot fail of making 
eight thouſand, As ſoon as by this Means I am 
«« Maſter of ten thouſand, I will lay aſide my Trade 
« of Glaſs man, and turn — 0 
% deal in Diamonds, Pearls and 
4 Stones. When I have got 
44 Wealth as I can well deſire, I 
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© chaſe of the fineſt Houſe I can find, with Lands, 


Slaves, Eunuchs and Horſes. I ſhall then begin 
** to enjoy myſelf, and make a Noiſe in the World. 
= will not, however, ſtop there but ſtill continue 
„my Traffc till I have ot together an hundred 
*© thouſand Drachmas, ' have thus made 
*© myſelf Maſter of an hundred a Shoe Drachmas, 
** I ſhall naturally ſet myſelf on the Foot of a Prince, 
and will demand the Grand Viſir's Daughter in 
Marriage, after having — to that Mini- 
v ſter the Information which I have received ol the 
<« Beauty, Wit, Diſcretion, and other high Qualities 

„ which his Daughter poſſeſſes. I will let him 
*© know, at the ſame Time, that it is my Intention 
* to make him a Preſent of a thouſand Pieces of 
*© Gold on our M e Night. As ſoon as | have 
married the Grand. Viſir's Daughter, Iwill buy ber 
ten black — the y and the beſt 


<© that can be for Money. I muſt afterwards 
% make my Father-in-Law a Viſit with a great 
& Train and Equipage. And when I am placed at 


** his Right-hand, Tedich be will do of Courſe, if it 
„be only to honour his Daughter, I will give him 
AH 
eek Ar „ will pre- 
a ſent him with another Purſe of ts Cane Vaeus, 
« with ſome ſhort Speech; as, Sir, you ſee / am @ 
% Man of my Word. # always give more than 1 
« promiſe. 

© When I have brought the Princeſs to my Houſe, 

% ſhall take particular Care to breed in her a due 
«© ReſpeR for me, before I give the Reins to Love 
— * ack To this End I ſhall confine her 
44 to her own Appartment, make her a ſhort Viſit, 
« and talk but little to her. Her Woman will re- 
& preſent to me, that ſhe is inconſolable by Reaſon 
22 
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& refs her, and let her fit down by me; but I will 
— — 


pon 
* Tears in her Eyes, will fling herſelf at my Fort 
and beg of me to receive her into my 
Then will I, to imprint in her a thorough Vene- 
* ration for my Perſon, draw up my Leg and 
«© fpurn ber from me with my Foot, in fuch a 
* Manner, that ſhe ſhall fall down feveral Paces 
from the Sofa. 

5 rr 
merical Viſion, and could not forbear acting with 
his Foot what he had in his Thoughts : So that un- 
luekily ſtriking his Baſket of brittle Ware, which 
was the Foundation of all his Grandeur, be kicked 
ö Diſtance from him into the 
Street, and broke ther into ten thouſand Pieces. 
Tb s a humorous Ridicule upon the fooliſh Va- 
K. 
that Time, in flattering Schemes, 

—— ably anglers i rag cn 
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To begin Nor nin of which you have not well 
conſidered the Exp. 


Aar, Cham of Tartary going a Progreſs 

with his Nobles, was met by a Derviſe, who 
cried with a loud Voice, — Hhoever will give me a 
bundred Pieces of Gold, I will give him a Piece of 
Advice. The Cham ordered him the Sum; upon 


thou haſt net well con 
Ihe Courtiers, upon 


in Golden Letters in ſeveral Places of his Palace, 
and engraved on all his Plate. Not after, the 
King's Surgeon was bribed to kill him with a poiſoned 
Lancet at the Time he let him Blood. One Day 
when the King's Arm was bound, and the fatal 
Lancet in the Surgeon s Hand, he read on the Ba- 
ſon—Begin nothing, of which thou haſt not well 
confidered the End. He immediately » and 
let the Lancet fall out of his Hand. The King ob 
| ſerved his Confuſion, and enquired the Reaſon: The 
Surgeon fell proſtrate, confeſſed the whole Affair, 
and was pardoned, and the Conſpirators died. The 
Cham turning to his Courtiers, who heard the Ad- 
vice with Contempt, told them, That Counſel could 
not be tao much valued, which had ſaved a King's 


Life, 


W 2 
7 
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Oz GznenosITY —_ difenterefted Hon zs Tv. 


Aarau Cardinal, by the Multitude of his 
generous Actions, was ſtiled the Patron of the 
Poor, bad a conſtant Cuſtom once or twice a Week, 
to give public Audience to all indigent People in 
"the Hall of his Valace, and to relieve every one ac- 
cording to their various Neceſſities, or the Motions 
af his own | 
OneDay a Widow, encouraged with the Fame 
of his y, came into the Hall of this Cardinal, 
with her Daughter, a beautiful Maid, about 
2 When her Turn came to be 
heard, among the Croud of Petitioners, the Cardi- 
nal diſcerning the Marks of an extrao Ma- 
Say in ber Pace ee ali ber Dig 
ter, he encouraged her to tell her Wants fr 
bluſvng, and not without Tears, thus addreſſed 
herſelf to him : © My Lord, Lowe for the Rent of 
© my Houſe Five Crowns, and fuch is my Mixfor- 
©© tune that I have no other Means o pay it, fave 
** what would break my Heart, ſince my Landlord 
© threatens to force me to it; that is, to 


© tute this my only Daughter, whom I have hither» 


© to with great Care educated in Virtue, and an Ab- 
— * horrence of that odious Crime. What I beg of 

« your Eminence is, That you would pleaſe to in- 
© terpoſe your ſacred Authority, and protect us 
* from the Violence of this cruel Man, till by our 
1 can procure the Money ſor 

im.“ 

The Cardinal moved with Admiration of the 
Woman's Virtue and innocent Modeſty, bid her be 
of good Courage. Then he immediately wrote a 


Billet, and giving it to the Widow's Hands, — 


TFC. 


g Sosse SOS Sk? FTSE 
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faid he, to my Steward with this Paper, and he ſhall 
deliver thee Fiu Crowns ts pay thy Rent. 

The poor Woman overjoyed, and returning the 
Cardinal a Thouſand Thanks, went dizetly to his 
Steward, and gave him the Note: Which when he 
had read, he told ber out Fifty Crowns. She afto- 
niſhed at the Meaning of it, and tearing this was 
only the Stzwerd's Trick to try ber Honeſty, refu- 
ſed to take above Five, ſaying, She aſked the Cardi- 
nal for no more, and ſhe was ſure it was ſome Miſ- 
take. . 
NI inſiſted on his 

's Order, not daring to it in Queſtion, 
— the Arguments he could uſe, were inſuffici- 
ent to prevail on her to take any more than Five 
Crowns. Wherefore, to end the Controverty, he 
offered to go back with her to the Cordinal, and re- 
fer it to him. When they came before that muni- 
ficent Prince and he was fully informed of the Buſi- 
nels ; it is true, ſaid he, I mifleck in writing Fifty 
Crowns ; give me the Paper, and I will reSify it. 
Thereupon he wrote again, ſaying thus to the Wo. 
man: So much Cander and Virtue deſerve A Re 

; here, I have ordered you Five Hundred 
Crowns ; what you can ſpare of it, lay up as a Dow» 
ry to give with your Daughter in Marrs 

If I miſtake not, this Cardinal was called Farneſe : 
But, whatever his Name was, this was an Adttion 
truly heroic, and which has but few Parallels. 
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On CHnanrlt yr 


*F Acchor and Eſreff, two Youths, begged the Der- 
viſe Morat their Tutor, who was a Seer, and 
bleſſed by Mahomet with the Kno ledge of future 
Events, to permit them viſit the Curioſities of 
Aleppo, to which Place they were but lately come 
for the Advantage of the wiſe and holy Man's In- 
ſtructions, and who had undertaken their Educa- 
tion: He gave each of them a few 4ſþers on going 
forth, to expend on whatever their Inclinations 
to; and on their Return, he enquired 
they had diſpoſed of their Money. I faid 
Zacchor, caſt my Eyes on ſome of the fineſt Dates 
Syria ever produced, I laid out my Ajpers, and in- 
dulged in what perhaps I ſhall never meet the like 
of again. And I, ſaid, Eſreff, met a poor helpleſs 
Wretch with an lnfant at her Breaſt, whoſe Cries 
pierced my Soul: She was reduced to the very ut- 
moſt Extremity ; the Angel of Death icemed to 
glare forth at her Eyes, and ſhe had ſcarce Strength 
ſt to beg that Aſſiſtance my Heart yearned to give 
her, and which our Prophet commands all Mufſel- 
mens to beſtow on Miſery like hers. —She had my 
Aſpers, and I grieved 1 had not more to beſtow : 
T he Money, ſaid Morat to Zecchor, which you ex- 
changed for the Dates, will in a few Hours be con- 
verted into the moſt odious of Subſtances, meer Ex- 
crement: But Ajreff,, ſaid he, turning to the other, 
beſides the Pleaſure you muſt enjoy whenever you 
reflect on what you have done, know that your 
well beſtowed A/pers will produce a nexer · ſading 
Fruit, and contribute to your Happineſs, both in 
this World and the World to come; and moreover 
know, that the Infant whoſe. Life you have faved, 
and who without your Aſſiſtance muſt with its * 
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ther have periſhed, will (ſo Heaven has decreed) 
live to repay your Goodneſs by ſaving your Lite many 


Years hence, and reſcuing you from the moit im- 
minent of Dangers. 


5 —— 


— 


The Cauſe, Nature, and happy Effetts of PAE 


SENCE OF MIN p. 


NaTomrsTs ſeem to agree, that the whole 
nervous Syſtem centers in the Brain ; and 
therefore, when the moſt trivial Injury happens ta 
any the minuteſt Branch of this Syſtem, the Brain 
becomes immediately affected, and the Mind in 
Proportion diſordered. However this may be, it is 
very certain, that the Calmneſs and Serenity of the 
Mind depends very much upon a happy conftituted 
Frame of Body, and ſuch a Habit of Life as may 
not contribute to alter that Frame from its natural 
Inftitution. Thus, from a regular Conſtruction of 
Parts, and Sobriety of Living, ſprings that great 
Blefling of Life, called Preſence of Mind, calculated 
to give a diftinguiſhed Figure to the Prince, the Mi- 
niſter, the General, the Admiral, and the Mafter of 
a Family, His Gree the late Duke of Mar- 
Jai. Equality of Sou], became 
that great „AN and made that illuſtrious Figure 
on the Theatre of Europe, which Hiſtory records to 
the Honour of that Age, and Admiration of Poſte- 
rity. From this Coolneſs of Temper ſprang Judg- 
ment and Penetration, a Capacity to inſpect into 
the Gemus and Abilities of others, a Readineſs, on 
the one Hand, of executing any great Defign, and, 
on the other, of extricating himſelf from all Kinds of 
ſudden Difficulties. While other Men of the ſame 
Rank, otherwiſe conſtituted, were ſubject to inſi- 
nite Cares, Fears and — this great Man 
2 
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paſſed ſerenely on, and ſaw to a moral Certainty 
the Event of every Enterprize before it was put in 
Execution. The ſame Quality of the Mind anſwers 
many uſeful and important ”urpoſes in private Life ; 


and as an Illuſtration in this Particular, I ſhall beg . 


leave to give the Public a real Inſtance. 

Juſt as that unhappy Prince, Fames II. left this 
Kingdom in Conſequence of the Arrival of the 
Prince of Grange, a Whim took Place, that as we 
had no King, we had no Parliament, and no FYarlia- 
ment, no Law ; upon the Credit of this, ſeveral 
People took it in their Heads to range about the 
Kingdom in Bands to plunder ; 17 of thoſe, well 
armed, came to the Houſe of the Receiver General 
for the County of Norfo/+, who had at that I ime a 
conſiderable Sum of public Money in his Hands; a 
Party of theſe Robbers entered the Houſe, and as 
they were croſſing the Hall, met the Receiver's 
Lady, who, not being apprized of the Motives of 
their Coming, paid them the uſual Compliments 
of Reception, and they, in return, very genteely 
told her, that they were well informed what Mo- 
ney was in the Houſe, and peremptorily demanded 
it; the Lady, without the leaſt Heſitation, and with 
a Smile on her Countenance, told them, ſhe was 
ſorry for their Diſappointment, but that her Huſband 
was gone that Morning early to London th pay the 
Money into the Exchequer ; upon which they very 
civilly retired, not in the leaſt dreaming of their be- 
ing ſo dextrouſly outwitied : For, indeed, neither 
was the Money out of the Houſe, nor the Huſband 
gone to London, he being at the ſame I ime counting 
it over in the Room next adjoining, 

The ſame Preſence of Mind in this Lady, which 
preſerved the Money, might, in other Caſes, have 

eſerved an Army, a Navy, a State, or a private 
Liſe z and by this little Inſtance we ſufficiently ſee 
its Uſe and Importance, SELECT 


© WS © ki. 
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StzLEeECT TroVveGcanhrT s. 


FEW take Care to live well, but many to live 

long ; though it is in every Body's Power to do 

the former, but in no Man's Power todo the latter. 

The firſt Requiſite in Converſation is Truth; 

the ſecond, Senle ; the third, Good-humour ; and 
the fourth, Wit. 

Slanderers are like Flies; they paſs over the good 
Parts of a Man, and indulge on his Sores. 

Keen Glances of Cenſure proceed generally from 
a dark involved Temper, like Flaſhes of Lightening 
from a gloomy Sky. 

Thole who blow the Coals of others Strife, may 
chance to have the Sparks fly in their own Face. 

Words are like Arrows, and ſhould not be {hot 
at Random. 

The Poor are ſeldomer fick for Want of Food, 
than the Rich are by the Exceſs of it. 

Thoſe who are of Opinion that Money will do 
every Thing, may be reaſonably ſuſpected to do e- 
very Thing for Money. . 

A good Conſcience is to the Soul, what Health 
is to the Body. 

Content is natural Wealth, and Luxury is arti- 

ficial Poverty. 
. INNS 26 00s and a Bravo to his 
King Henry the Fourth of France (to recommend 
Affability and good Nature) uſed to ſay, that one 
Drop of Honey attracts more Flies than a Spoonful 
of Vinegar. 

A ſure Way to pleaſe in Company, is to ſeem 
pleaſed with your Company. 

None are ſo empty, as thoſe who are full of 
themſelves, 


De- 
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Deſpiſe not Advice even of the meaneſt : The 
Cackling of Geeſe preſerved the Roman State. 

Ill Habits are conquered To-day than To- 
morrow. 

A Knave may gain more than an honeſt Man for 
a Day; but the hone't Man will gain more than 
the Enave in the Year. 

If the Coat be ever ſo fine that a Fool wears, it 
is ſtill but a Fool's Coat. 

Deſpiſe nt an Enemy though ever ſo weak; but 
— may periſh by the Puncture of 
an Aſp. 

In Courts and Cities we are entertained with the 
Works of Men, in the Country with the Works of 
God: One is the Province of Art, the other of Na- 
ture. 

They worſhip God 5%, who reſemble him mo/?. 

Paffions are the Gales of Life; and it is our Part 
to take Care they do not riſe into a Tempeſt. 

To be angry, is to revenge the Faults of others 
upon ourſelves. 

Point not at the Faults of others with a foul Fin- 

r. 
8er the De vil catches a Man idle, he generally ſets 
him at Work. 

Thoſe who love Flattery, are like Pots which are 
carried by the Ears. 

When Men grow virtuous in their old Age, they 
only make a Sacrifice to God of the Devil's Leav- 


pe Careſſes of bad Men reſemble the Fawning 
of a Greyhound, which, while he ſhews his Love, 
fouls you with his Paws. 

We ſhould never deſpiſe People for Want of na- 
tural Parts, but for making a wrong | ſe of them ; 
thus, if a Man walks lame he is pitied, if he dances 
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Some Perſons are ſo very oblig ing, that they ne- 
ver oblige. 

A malignant Praiſe has been al the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful Vehicle to infinuate — Poiſon is na- 
ver more artfully conveyed than in Perfume. 

[ Part of an Epitaph. ] What | poſſeſſed is left to 

rs; what | gave to the Poor remains with me. 

Wiſdom's beſt School is aver ſity : Proſperity was 
painted by the Antients like a Harlot, quite blind, 
on the Brink of a frightful Precipice. 

The voluptuous Man ftands in the Market to be 
bought and fold. 

Procraſtination is the Thief of Time. 

Induſtry is the True Philoſopher's Stone. 

He that injures One, threatens an Hundred. 


Tongues are like Race-borſes, which run the 


falter, the leſs Weight they carry. 


When Socrates was told that his Judges had ſen- 


tenced him to Death: And hath not Nature (ſaid 

he) paſſed the ſame Sentence upon them. 

— NY Perſon has juſt as much Pride as he wants 
e. 

He who ſwears, tells us his bare Word is not to 
be credited. 

True Modgſiy is aſhamed of every Thing that is 
criminal; falſe Modeſiy of every Thing that is un- 
faſhionable. ; 

When Compliments were leſs in Faſhion, Sincerity 
was more eſteemed. | 

Nature has wiſely furniſhed us with two Ears and 
but one Tongue; a moſt uſeful Leſſon if rightly 
attended to. | 

Thoſe who fear God the mot, fear Men the 


feaſt. 
Ds ts a3 wb 
Method of preventing it. 
A Head, like a Houſe when crammed too full, and 
no 


ö 
: 
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no regular Order obſerved in the placing what is in 
it, is only littered, inſtead of being turniſhed. 

The ancient Grectans uſed to puniſh with double 
Severity Crimes done in Drunkenneſs; firſt, for 
debaſing themſelves below the Brute Creation; 
and ſecondly, for the Crime committed. | 

Friendſhip is the true Balm of Life : It is the 
Product of Virtue, and can never be allyed to 
Vice: Nor is any Thing more talked of by the 
World, or leſs practiſed. 

Bigots of all Kinds, whether Profeſſors of the 
Chriſtian, Fewiſh, or Mahometan Religion differ in 
nothing but the Name; for though atfirſt ſetting out 
they ſeem to take quite different Ways, yet like 
Travellers in a Circle, notwithſtanding they ſet 
forward Back to Back, they ſoon meet and join in 
the oppoſite Part of the Circle. 

It is uſual in Turkey, by Way of Reproach, to 
blacken the Front of thoſe Perſons' Houſes who are 
notorious for Tale-bearing, or propagating Fal/- 
hood : If that were the Caſe with us, what a di 
mal Figure would moſt of the Towns in England 


Nothing can be honourable that is not virtuous : 
Among the Romans the Entrance to the Temple of 
Honour always lay through the Temple of Virtus. 


„ 25 ; 


